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Ov” report of this large and valuable addition to our his- 

torical stores has been retarded, partly by the delay in 
printing the quarto volumes, which appeared one by one, and 
partly by the wish to include in that notice the second and 
less expensive edition. We are now enabled to proceed to 
the performance of our critical duty; which we execute with 
pleasure in the case of a work devoted to one of the most 
distinguished characters in English annals, and of which the 
writer is intitled to hold a rank among the most laborious and 
accurate historians. 

Of the biographical accounts of Marlborough yet given to 
the public, the best is that of Ledyard, printed in 1736, in 
three octavo volumes, and forming a minute and in man 
respects an authentic narrative: but of which the fault lies in 
carrying panegyric to an extreme, and in the want of inform- 
ation from private correspondence. An anonymous publication, 
called the “ Life of Marlborough and Eugene,” printed in 
1742, in two small volumes, is a perspicuous and spirited 
composition, but contains few new facts. In 1805, a life of 
Marlborough unexpectedly issued from the government-press: 
at Paris, composed chiefly by the Abbé Dutems, a teacher 
(or, in the complaisant language of that capital, a professor) 
in onc of its academies. It was written in a lively style, but was 
deficient in accuracy both as to military and as to diplomatic 
transactions. ‘The field was thus in a great measure open; 
and, in coming forwards to occupy it, Mr. Coxe has distin- 
guished his labours by their almost uniform characteristic *, 

* See in our Number for June, 1798, his life of Walpole ; in our 
Number for February, 1808, his history of Austria; and in our 
Number for July, 1813, his history of Spain. - 
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—a diligent and minute examination of manuscript-authori- 
ties. The extent and supply of such research, on the pre- 
sént occasion, were carried to a length perhaps unparalleled 
in historical labours: the principal collections being the 
letters of the Duke, when abroad, to the Duchess and Lord 
Godolphin, forming a minute and continued series of com- 
munications from 1701 to 1711:—his letters to Queen 
Anne; to foreign sovereigns and ministers; to British am- 
bassadors and agents in the different courts of Europe: — 
the letters of Godolphin, then lord treasurer, almost equal 
in number and interest to those of the Duke; — and the let- 
ters to the Duchess from the Queen, Lord Godolphin, and 
various public personages. — A selection of military plans, 
whether of marches, movements, or battles, is a primary 
requisite in the history of Marlborough ; and in this import- 
ant department the Archdeacon had the assistance of an 
officer who (see our Number for August, 1811,) has given 
much attention to such subjects, we mean Major Smith, 
author of the history of the Seven Years’ War, and lately em- 
ployed in the Quarter-master-general’s department. Plans of 
the battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Mal- 
plaquet, were constructed under the inspection of Major S., 
and are evidently far superior to any delineations of such 
engagements that have been hitherto published ; having been 
corrected by a reference to the latest authorities, particularly 
the official draughts and reports prepared for the Austrian 
and Bavarian governments. To these descriptions of general 
engagements, are added a plan of the strong position of 
Schellenberg, taken by assault 2d July, 1704; a sketch of the 
operations on the Moselle in 1705; of the movements during 
the siege of Lille in 1708; and of the rapid marches in the 
memorable week (from 4th to 11th Septeniber, 1709,) which 
preceded the battle of Malplaquet. ‘The work farther con- 
tains an outline map of the theatre of war in 1702, 1703; 
and 1705; a map of the operations in Germany in 1704; 
another of the campaign of 1707 and part of 1708; and, 
finally, a sketch of the movements in 1711, the last and 
perhaps the most skiful of the Duke’s compaigns. To these 
are added embellishments of a different kind; viz. three heads 
of the Duke, taken from distinct paintings, one executed rather 
before and another rather after middle age, and one from a bust; 
also portraits of the Duchess, of her daughter the Countess of 
Sunderland, and of her son the Marquis of Blandford, who 
_was so unhappily cut off in his seventeenth year. All these 
are executed ina superior style; and, when added to the other 


‘decorations and the general appearance of the valumes, they 
account 
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account for what must, notwithstanding, be matter of regret 
to every friend of literature, — their formidable price. 

We add a brief abstract of the contents of the work. 

Vol. I. Education and early life of Churchill; his mar- 
riage ; attendance on the Duke of York, afterward James II. ; 
his conduct before and after the Revolution of 1688; his situ- 
ation under King William, from 1689 to 1702; accession of 
Anne; his appointment to the command in chief; campaigns 
of 1702, 1703, 1704, and 1705. 

Vol. II. Campaigns of 1706, 1707, and 1708. 

Vol. III. Campaigns of 1709, 1710, and 17113; removal 
of Marlborough trom the command, and from his public 
offices; secret negotiations of the ministry with France; he 
leaves England, and proceeds to Hanover; treaty of Utrecht ; 
his return, and his re-instatement by George I. in his public 
stations; his latter years, from 1716 to 1722; his death and 
character. 

The contents of the work are still more comprehensive 
than we have manifested by this abstract: comprizing not 
only the military but the civil transactions of the age, the 
political discussions at home, the fluctuation of parties, the 
change of ministers, and the effect of these changes on 
foreign powers. They include also the negotiations with 
foreign states, whether conducted by Marlborough or by 
others; and altogether they form, in short, the history of our 
country, and of the grand alliance against France, from the 
beginning of the century to the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

John Churchill was born at Ashe, in Devonshire, in 1650, 
of a family of great antiquity, and of some property; which, 
however, suffered very considerably in the civil wars between 
Charles I. and the Parliament. On the Restoration, Win- 
ston Churchill, father of John, was received into favour at 
court as a true and constant royalist; and to this circum- 
stance, joined to the personal qualities of both the father and 
the son, we are to ascribe the early patronage of the latter. 
John made a beginning in classical education, but was taken 
from school at an early age, appointed page to the Duke of 
York, and admitted into the army as an ensign in 1666. 
After a short visit to Tangiers, which was then a British 
possession, and was exposed to attacks from the Moors, he 
returned to England, and in 1672 went, with the rank of 
Captain, in the corps of British sent over by Charles II. to 
aid the French in their disgraceful invasion of Holland. The 
troops of the German empire took the field; the French 
were obliged to repair to the Upper Rhine; the British ac- 
companied them; and Churchill had an opportunity of wit- 
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nessing a military contest, conducted on a large scale and 
with considerable skill. He continued in this service several 
years, and acquired, chiefly by observing the tactics of Tu- 
renne, the rudiments of that military knowlege which he 
afterward displayed with such glorious success against France: 
He was already considered as a spirited and accomplished 
officer; and, enjoying the favour of the Duke of York, he 
was promoted in 1674 to the rank of Colonel. It was about 
this time that he formed an attachment to the handsome 
Miss Jennings, maid of honour to the Duchess of York, and 
descended, like himself, from an antient family. Their mar- 
riage was delayed some time on account of inadequacy of 
means, (Colonel C.’s income not exceeding 800l. a year,) but 
took place in 1678. He continued attached to the Duke of 
York, and was repeatedly employed in confidential missions 
during those years of political division and anxiety which 
preceded the death ef Charles II. On the return of the Duke 
from Scotland, Churchill was promoted to the peerage, em- 
ployed on a mission to Paris, and raised afterward to the rank 
of Major-General. So many favours from his sovereign, «is 
James now shortly became, produced a corresponding attach- 
ment on his part: but an adherence to the Protestant religion 
was predominant with him; and so early as eighteen months 
before the coming over of the Prince of Orange, we find him 
declaring (vol. i. p.26.) that no consideration of interest should 
induce him to concur in measures favourable to the Catholic 
faith: a determination in which the Princess Anne, whose 
companion Lady Churchill had long been, fully participated. 
Soon after the landing of the Prince, Churchill forsook the 
camp of James; leaving a letter expressive of much gratitude 
for past kindness, and reiterating his readiness to serve his 
Majesty in all things that were not inconsistent with his religion. 
He did not at this time anticipate the forfeiture of the crown 
by James, nor did he (pp. 32, 33-) take a direct part in the 
vote which conferred it on William. : 

In 1689, William being unable to quit England, the com- 
mand of the British auxiliary corps acting in the Netherlands 
against the French was committed to Lord Churchill; who, even 
in this limited station, found means to obtain, near the small 
town of Walcourt, a signal advantage over the French. In 
the next year, proceeding to Ireland, after the retreat of his 
former benefactor, James I1., had enabled him to take the 
field without incurring the imputation of ingratitude, he re- 
duced the south of Ircland; and on his return he was thus 
publicly addressed by the King, “ I know no man, who has 
served so few campaigns, equally fit for command.” In 1691, 
he 
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he accompanied William to the Continent, and attracted 
(p. 44.) the encomiums of intelligent observers: but, unfortu- 
nately for the cause of the allies, his services were not called 
forth during the remainder of the war. The motives of this 
exclusion have never been fully explained: the generous cha- 
racter of William repels all idea of jealousy; and it appears 
from his repeated declarations (vol. i. pp. 57.66.) that he 
was fully sensible of the value of the aid of Churchill, whom 
he had created Earl of Marlborough, and who, he said, 
appeared * never to discover a difficulty when other generals 
found his propositions impracticable.” An unfortunate differ- 
ence subsisted between Queen Mary and her sister, who acted 
under the influence of Lord and Lady Marlborough; and to 
the effects of this female feud is to be added the distrust enter- 
tained of an old servant of King James, who at that time (1691, 
1692,) was threatening the kingdom with invasion at the head 
of a powerful armament from France. We can have no doubt, 
moreover, of William being apprized of the secret correspond- 
ence that was kept up by Marlborough with his exiled master; 
—a correspondence which Mr. Coxe has no wish to conceal 
or palliate, farther than to ascribe it to Marlborough’s soli- 
citude to secure a pardon in the event of James being, by the 
course of circumstances, restored to the throne. Mr. C. exposes 
(vol. i. p.31.) the disgraceful garbling of the state-papers pub- 
lished by Macpherson; and, with regard to the remarkable 
letter of May, 1694, imputed to Marlborough, and conveying 
a notice of our expedition against Brest, the historian shews 
clearly that it could be nothing more than a diplomatic 
manoeuvre, being too late in its dispatch to be productive of 
injury to the expedition. 

Queen Mary died at the end of 1694; and the Princess Anne 
took, by the advice of Marlborough, the earliest occasion to 
acknowlege the right of William to the throne during his 
life. A partial reconciliation was now eflected between the 
King and the Princess; and Marlborough received a mark 
of returning confidence, on being intrusted by William with 
the education of the young Duke of Gloucester, son of the 
Princess Anne, and presumptive heir to the crown. The 
war, however, was now closed by the peace of Ryswick; 
the services of Marlborough could not be immediately useful ; 
and it was not till 1700, on the approach of a new contest 
with France, that Marlborough accompanied his sovereign to 
the Continent, and received both the command of the British 
auxiliary force and the charge of the negotiation for the re- 
newal of the grand alliance. The death of William took 
place in March, 1702; and his last advice was a strong re- 
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commendation of Marlborough as the fittest person to lead 
the army, and direct the counsels of the country. 

We shall now attempt a brief outline of the campaigns of 
this distinguished commander. They began in July, 1702, 
in the vicinity of Venloo on the Meuse; for so far had the 
French advanced, having obtained, by the weakness of the 
Spanish court, possession of the whole of what was afterward 
called the Austrian Netherlands. Marlborough had an army 
fully equal to that of the enemy; and he would, from the 
outset, have signalized his career by a splendid victory, had 
he not been withholden by the over-caution of the Dutch de- 
puties: who, though quite unacquainted with military affairs, 
had strong claims to attention from the magnitude of the 
force supplied by their government to the coalition. The 
campaign was thus confined to the capture of Liege, and 
of three fortresses in that part of the Netherlands: but it 
evinced so much talent on the part of Marlborough, that the 
Earl of Athlone, second in command, who had repeatedly 
dissented from his plans, called him at last an “ incomparable 
General,” and the Queen was pleased to raise him to the 
Dukedom. 

The campaign of 1703 was, in like manner, unmarked by 
a general engagement ; the operations being confined to the 
capture of Bonn, and of three fortified towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liege: but the year 1704 exhibited a very 
different scene; the invasion of Germany by the French ren- 
dering ita matter of necessity to deviate from the cautious 
policy of the Dutch, and to lead the allied troops into the 
heart of Germany: hence the victories of Schellenberg and 
Blenheim, followed by the complete expulsion of the French 
from the empire. The succeeding campaign, however, 
proved a severe trial to Marlborough : his plan of attacking 
France on the side of the Sarre and the Moselle, which had 
been conceived with much judgment, was foiled less by the 
ability of the adverse General, Villars, than by the miserable 
tardiness of our German allies; the effect of which was to 
restrict the operations of the Duke to the re-capture of some 
fortified town occupied by the Frenc near the banks of the 
Maese. It was in this campaign (1705) that, if the timidity 
of the Dutch deputies and the obstinacy of some German 
Generals had not prevented, he would have achieved, in the 
vicinity of Waterloo, an exploit not unworthy of ranking 
with the victory of 1815. 

We are now arrived at the year 1706, an epoch marked 
ly a more acquiescing spirit on the part of the Dutch 


vernment; which happily meeting the increased boldness 
displayed 
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displayed by the French, the result was the battle of Ramil- 
lies, fought on the 23d of May between two armies of 60,000 
men each, and followed immediately by the loss of all Flan- 
ders to the French. ‘This signal triumph, succeeded by a vic- 
tory of Prince Eugene under the walls of Turin, shook at 
last the confident expectations of Louis XIV., and seemed 
to turn the scale decidedly in favour of the allies: but the 
year 1707 afforded another example of the disadvantages of 
coalitions : the operations of the allies against the French in 
Spain and Provence being unsuccessful, while in the Nether- 
lands the Duke was again thwarted by over-cautious councils, 
and found it impossible to bring the French to a decisive 
action. 

In the next year, circumstances became more favourable ; 
the French ventured on offensive operations, and lost first 
the battle of Oudenarde, and soon afterward the greatest of 
their fortresses, Lisle. In 1709, Louis once more opposed 
Villars to Marlborough. The plan of the campaign on the 
part of the French was defensive; and the battle of Malplaquet 
took place between two armies, the greatest that had yet met 
in the Netherlands, each exceeding g0,o00 men. ‘The loss 
of the French on this memorable day was about 14,000, and 
that of the allies 20,000: a disproportion owing chiefly to 
the impetuosity of the Prince of Orange, who made his first 
attack without orders, and before he could be properly sup- 
ported. Dear as the victory cost, it verified the prediction of 
Marlborough that the enemy would not venture another 
general engagement during the war. They mustered a large 
force in the succeeding campaign, but could not prevent the 
allies from taking several of their fortresses. A similar policy 
was pursued in 1711, when the Duke was again opposed by 
Villars, and carried the French lines near Arleux, in the teeth 
of a great force, without the loss of aman. These splendid 
operations, and the capture of Bouchain, closed the military 
career of the Duke. 

Of a work of such magnitude, it would be fruitless for us 
to undertake an abstract of a comprehensive nature; and the 
best plan for putting the merit of the author to the test will be 
to select a part of his subject of acknowleged difficulty, and 
to determine the degree of diligence and judgment which, 
compared with former writers, he has displayed. With this 
view, we fix on the longest and most complicated of the en- 
gagements fought by Marlborough, viz. the Battle of Blen- 
heim. 

The distress of the Emperor having led Marlborough and 
his army from the Rhine to the Danube in the summer of. 

ZA 1704, 
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1704, the troops on both sides concentrated, and began to 
move towards each other in the commencement of August. 
It was the wish of the Duke to bring on a general engage- 
ment, as well from confidence in his army as from the neces- 
sity of a signal success to animate the languishing affairs of 
the allies; and Prince Eugene participating in this desire, 
they both learned with satisfaction that the French and Ba- 
varian army was drawing towards them by marching along 
the north bank of the Danube. Proceeding with celerity to 
meet them, the allies encamped on the 12th of August about 
twelve miles to the east of Hochstadt; and their Generals, 
advancing with a guard to mark the movements of the enemy, 
found that they had continued to march forwards, and were 
pitching their camp in a long line, beginning at the village of 
Blenheim. ‘The Prince and Duke determined on attacking 
them next morning, sent forwards parties to clear the inter- 
vening ground, (a distance of six or seven miles,) and in the 
evening imparted their intention to their principal officers. At 
two in the morning, the soldiers were called up, and at three 
ordered to march; dividing themselves into nine columns, the 
troops of the Duke on the left, and those of the Prince on 
the right. ‘The advance of so large a force was necessarily 
slow ; and the Generals, preceding their columns, reached a 
position which gave them a full view of the hostile camp. 
Receiving, also, from time to time, reports on the nature of 
the ground in front of the enemy’s position, which was covered 
partly by a rivulet, and partly by a swamp, they adapted 
their plan of attack to local circumstances. ‘The enemy, at 
first unprepared, obtained time during the delay attendant on 
the complicated movements of the allies to place their artil- 
lery, distribute their troops, and take advantage of their 
position. ‘The cannonade began as early as eight o’clock, 
but the conflict did not commence till between twelve and 
one; so long was the line of the enemy, and so tedious the 
march of the troops of Eugene ere they could reach its flank. 
The first object of the allied commanders being to attack the 
points at each end of the enemy’s position, the assault 
on Blenheim commenced by a division of British at one 
o’clock; they advanced repeatedly to the charge, but in vain, 
the enemy being in much greater force in this village than 
the Duke had anticipated, or than a sound discretion would 
have suggested. Nosooner was he apprized of this important 
fact, than he directed his main body towards the centre of 
the enemy’s line, passed the rivulet in its front, and moved 
horse and infantry into their assigned position on the hostile 
bank. All was in readiness for a general onset on the centre 
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between four and five o’clock in the afternoon. Tallard, the 
French General, 2 man not of much talent, but of activity 
and cleverness, had made a good disposition of the portion 
of force which was reserved for his centre: the first attack 
of the allies was not successful, but the second could not be 
resisted ; and Marlborough, seizing a decisive moment for a 
charge, drove the French cavalry from the protection of their 
infantry, and cut to pieces or made prisoners nine battalions 
of the latter. ‘Tallard rallied at some distance, in hopes of 
extricating the numerous corps posted in the village of Blen- 
heim: but the Duke, aware of all the importance of the 
moment, ordered a new charge, scattered the remaining 
cavalry, and, advancing with both horse and foot, separated 
Blenheim from all communication with the rest of the French 
army. 

The day was now decided on the left of the allies: but on: 
the right their progress had been more dearly purchased. 
The first attack by the infantry of Eugene had been partially 
successful; and his cavalry, following it up, broke the first 
line of the Bavarian horse, but were in a few moments charged 
and repulsed by the second. Another charge by the imperial 
cavalry was also at first successful, but eventually repelled: a 
third charge made by them with equal gallantry, but with 
reduced means, was baffled in the outset; and Eugene was 
obliged to rely solely on his infantry, which, after a gallant 
struggle, turned the extreme left of the enemy, and pushed 
forwards to a position from which their General was enabled 
to see the advance of Marlborough and the wreck of Tal- 
lard’s army. Exhausted as were his troops, Eugene ordered 
them again to move forwards ; and the Bavarians, now retreat- 
ing at all points, were saved from utter discomfiture only by the 
caution inspired in the allies by the numerous corps that was 
cooped up in Blenheim, ‘Towards that village the Duke now 
directed his main body: the troops inclosed in it, baffled in 
their attempts to cut a passage through, at last surrendered ; 
and the night closed with a loss to the enemy of 12,000 
prisoners, and in killed, wounded, and deserters nearly 20,000 
more: the loss of the allies being about 12,000 men. 

Such were the leading events in this memorable engage- 
ment. The points to be illustrated by the historian are the 
original positions, the altered movements at different hours of 
the day, the motives for the respective attacks, and the 
chances of success under the varying. circumstances of the 
conflict. With regard to the positions and altered move- 
ments, the plans inserted in this work are executed with the 
greatest clearness and aecuracy: but with respect to _ 
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much more doubtful and difficult point, the views of the allied’ 
Generals, Mr. C. is less successful; though he gives perhaps. 
as full an insight into them as can be obtained when the 
directing individuals are no more, and have left no very 
circumstantial record of their motives and calculations. The 
forces, between 50 and 55,000 men, were nearly equal; and 
the allied troops, though in high discipline, could hardly be- 
deemed superior to those of the enemy: but in the talents. 
of the commanders a wide difference prevailed. A conscious- 
ness of this superiority, and the preference given by both 
the Prince and the Duke to offensive operations, seem in the. 
first instance to have led to.a movement in advance; and the 
determination taken on the 12th to march to battle on the. 
next morning appears to have been suggested partly by the 
too extended line of the enemy, and partly by that temporary 
disorder which is almost inseparable from a change of camps. 
If the hope of taking the French by surprize entered into the: 
anticipations of the allied. commanders, it must have been 
relinquished ere the middle of the day, in consequence of the un- 
expected length of time that was required for their own prepar-. 
atory movements : — but on what calculation did they extend 
their troops, and direct their attacks to the extreme points of. 
the enemy’s line at a distance of four miles from each other,. 
instead of moving an overpowering force on their centre? 
No person will consider as a feint the Duke’s attack on 
Blenheim, or.the sanguinary onset of Prince Eugene on the 
Bavarians. This part of the plan, therefore, is involved in 
doubt, and is evidently contrary to the course so often fol~ 
lowed with success by the French since the Revolution; for in 
the present state of the military art, a General would desire. 
nothing so much as a simultaneous attack on such remote 
points, which, leaving his centre disengaged, would enable 
him to assail that of the enemy when unsupported by its 
wings. How different was the battle of Blenheim from those 
of Austerlitz and Waterloo; in which the conflict was. 
throughout maintained on central points, and no attempt was 
made on either flank ! However, if from wrong information, 
or otherwise, a fault was committed in the first formed plan, 
the Duke, it is evident, lost no time in correcting it. 

After this analysis, we proceed to make a few extracts from. 
the concluding part of Mr. Coxe’s work, as a specimen of. 
his composition. 

The Duke's private Character. —‘ The endowments and virtues 
of so extraordinary a mind were combined and embellished with no 
less distinguished graces of person and manner. He was above 
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His countenance was unusually pleasing, his features regular, but 
manly; his eye penetrating and expressive. His demeanor was 
graceful, dignified, and captivating ; and no man possessed, in a 
higher degree, the art of conciliation. His very denials were 
tempered with such gentleness and complacency, that even the 
applicants who were least satisfied, in regard to the object of their 
solicitations, could not quit him without being charmed by his 
deportment. He was indeed a finished courtier : but the polish of 
his manners was derived rather from nature than from art. It was 
the operation of inherent humility, united with a sweetness and 
amenity of temper, which seldom enters into the composition of a 
hero. This amiable peculiarity was not visible merely in social 
intercourse, but appears in all his correspondence, and is traced in 
all his actions. — 

‘ He was equally regular and exemplary, in the performance of 
moral and religious duties. The principles which he had imbibed 
in his early years were indelibly impressed on his mind; and in 
courts and camps, as well as in domestic life, he exhibited the 
same pious confidence in the protection of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence. He was a firm believer in the truths of the Christian 
Revelation, and zealously attached to the doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church. Hence, he was punctual in his attendance on 
the divine offices, a frequent communicant, and manifested a de- 
votion, fervent but calm, and no less remote from enthusiasm 
than from indifference. — The operation of these principles was not 
only felt in his own conduct, but extended their influence to his 
family, and to all who were subject to his authority. He was 
never known to utter an indecent word, or to give an example of 
levity. He even severely reproved those who presumed to offend 
his ears with loose expressions, and resented them, both as a per- 
sonal affront, and as an act of immorality.’ — 

‘ Human nature, however, is not perfect ; and it is with regret 
we acknowledge, that one virtue was wanting in the Duke of 
Marlborough, which we naturally attach to the character of a 
great man. This was a want of liberality, which in him amounted 
to parsimony. He was thus enabled to raise a fortune, which few 
subjects have ever realized, and to render his family no less dis- 
tinguished for opulence than for honours. It is but justice, how- 
ever, to add, that this principle of rigid economy was derived 
from his originally scanty means, his early marriage, and numer- 
ous family, and observed from necessity, till it degenerated into 
habit. It is no less just to remark, that it operated chiefly in. his 
private capacity; for in his loans to government, in his buildings 
and improvements, and in transactions of a public nature, no man 
was more munificent. Of this assertion ample proof is derived 
from the splendid mansions of Holywell and Marlborough houses, 
the expensive improvements at Windsor-lodge, and the comple- 
tion of Blenheim.’ 


Mr. Coxe might have added that nothing can be more 
unfounded than the aneedotes current in fashionable society, 
or 
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or recorded in party-memoirs, respecting the extreme parsi- 
mony of the Duke; as one proof of which, our readers have 
merely to bear in mind that he entered into the most important 
engagement of his private life without any view to money, 
although pressed by his friends, and enabled by his personal 
attractions, to form an alliance with a lady of fortune. 


His Character as a Statesman and Commander. —* His exploits 
as a General have so far monopolized attention, that due justice 
has not been rendered to his merits as astatesman. In that capa- 
city, however, he occupies a prominent place ; for in the cabinet, 
when unfettered by the views or prejudices of party, he displayed 
the same skill, discernment, and decision as in the field. On him 
rested, for several years, the political system, not only of his own 
country, but of Europe; and the ease with which he appeared to 
direct the vast and complicated machine, is no less wonderful than 
his most stupendous victories. In application and industry he 
was unparalleled ; and he was equally master of the minutest de- 
tails of domestic government as of the profoundest combinations 
of policy. Indeed, when we contemplate the vast mass of his 
official and private letters, we can scarcely believe, that the same 
hand and mind which directed the military and political energies 
of Europe could have been equal to the mere mechanical labour of 
such incessant drudgery.’ — 

‘ As a senator, his conduct was marked by manly integrity and 
spirit, tempered with caution and prudence. He took little share 
in discussions which were beyond the sphere of his knowledge or 
practice; but on subjects of foreign and military policy, his 
opinions were heard with the greatest attention, and produced a 
decisive effect. He was not a frequent speaker; but his manner 
evinced peculiar dignity and courtesy; his language was simple 
and forcible, his matter well arranged, and his arguments per- 
spicuous and conclusive. He did not affect the graces of oratory ; 
yet, when warmed with his subject, his language breathed a de- 
gree of feeling and energy beyond the reach of art.’ — 

¢ As a warrior, the merits of the Duke of Marlborough, 
though uncontested, have never been sufficiently developed. — With 
limited, and often inadequate means, he accomplished the greatest 
objects; infused harmony, union, and strength into a heterogeneous 
mass of different nations; and might have stood still higher in the 
ranks of fame had he not been harassed by the petty passions of 
those with whom he was connected in command. — Averse by 
character as well as principle from defensive warfare, he was al- 
ways the assailant, and invariably pursued one grand object, re- 
gardless of minor considerations. He conquered not by chance, 
or the unskilfulness of his antagonists, but by superior vigilance 
and activity ; by the profoundness of his combinations, the unex- 
pected celerity of his movements, and the promptitude and deci- 
sion of his attacks.. These qualities are fully exemplified in every 

art of his military career ; but more particularly in his march to 
the Danube, his operations on the Moselle, his battles of Blenhem, 
‘ Ramillies, 
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Ramillies, and Oudenarde, and, above all, in his fine campaign of 
I70t. — 

"4 He was at the same time patient under contradiction, and 
placid both in manners and deportment ; and the harmony in 
which he acted with his colleague, Eugene, proves at once the 
liberality of his sentiments, and his freedom from the spirit of 
rivalry and competition. But no feature in his character was 
more shining and conspicuous than his humanity. Not only the 
troops, who had promoted his glory, and shared his dangers, but 
the enemy whom his sword had spared, invariably experienced his 
sympathy and benevolence.’ 


One remarkable characteristic of the career of the Duke 
was that he never exposed himself to a reverse: — * he 
never fought a battle which lie did not gain, or besieged a 
town which he did not take.” This proud distinction was 
owing, doubtless, principally to the excellence of his combin- 
ations, but in sorne degree also to the period of his com- 
mand dating from a mature time of life. Without seeking 
to make him more than man, the reader of his history, who 
is studying the higher branches of the art of war, will find 
ample ground for admiration; and if he contrasts his tactics 
with those of the allied Generals of our own age, of those 
who commanded against the French in the campaigns of 
1792, 17935 1794, 1805, and 1806, he will wonder that a 
century should have passed with so little improvement, and 
that the model of Marlborough should have been open to 
imitation with so little effect. It is much to be regretted that 
the Duke did not leave a journal or connected narrative of 
his campaigns: because such a register, however plain and 
unadorned, would have explained the motives of many oper- 
ations which are now involved in a degree of doubt, his 
correspondence having been chiefly directed to persons un- 
acquainted with military affairs. 

Towards the close of 1711, the party adverse to the Duke 
had gained a complete ascendancy over the Queen; and, find- 
ing that his removal from the command was an indispensable 
preliminary to the prosecution of their favourite schemes, 
they strained every effort to discredit him with the public. 
With that view he was formally accused of peculation; and 
though, in his defence, he proved that the allowances received 
by him were calculated at the same rate as those which were 
paid in the preceding war to King William, and applied to 
the saine purpose, viz. intelligence and secret service, yet the 
outcry thus occasioned enabled ministers to dismiss him from 
all his employments. He soon afterward repaired to the 
Continent as a private individual, but with the view of 
promoting the succession of the house of Hanover. He 
returned 
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returned to England on the death of the Queen, and. was 
re-instated by George I. in the appointments of Master of 
the Ordnance and Captain-General of the Army. 

In the end of May, 1716, the Duke was seized with a 
paralytic affection, the prognostics of which were to be traced 
in the oppressive head-aches and giddiness of which he com- 
plained in his correspondence during a number of years. 
From this attack he soon recovered: but in November fol- 
lowing he was seized with a second and more severe access of 
the complaint; the effect of which was a degree of difficulty 
in pronouncing certain words, that prevented him from speak- 
ing in the House of Lords, or even holding conversations of 
length with strangers: but it was not, according to the general 
supposition, accompanied by a decay of understanding. Till 
within six months of his decease, he continued to attend Par- 
liament, and to fulfil the duties of his official situations: but 
avoiding fatigue of either mind or body, and passing the 
summer at his seats, Blenheim*, Holywell, or Windsor-lodge. 
When his health permitted, his exercise was taken on horse- 
back or in walking; at other times ina carriage. At home, he 
passed his evenings in conversation, or at cards; varying 
occasionally the recreations of his family with a dramatic ex- 
hibition, in which his grand-daughters bore a part. His 
death took place June 16. 1722, at the age of seventy-two. 

Mr. Coxe concludes his account of this distinguished com- 
mander by the following extract from Dr. Smith’s Theory 
of Moral Sentiments. 


‘‘ It is a characteristic, almost peculiar to the great Duke of 
Marlborough, that ten years of such uninterrupted and such 
splendid successes, as scarce any other General could boast of, 
never betrayed him into a single rash action, scarce into a single 
rash word or expression. The same temperate coolness and self- 
command cannot, I think, be ascribed to any other great warrior 
of later times; not to Prince Eugene, nor to the late King of 
Prussia; not to the great Prince of Condé, not even to Gustavus- 
Adolphus. Turenne seems to have approached the nearest to it, 
but several different actions of his life sufficiently demonstrate 
that it was in him by no means so perfect as in the great Duke 
of Marlborough.” 


The Duchess of Marlborough. — Mr. C. makes no attempt 
to disguise the peculiarities of this remarkable personage, but 
ascribes to her unfortunate violence of temper almost all the 





* The erection of the magnificent structure of Blenheim was a 
work of many years, and not completed till after the Duke’s death : 
the total expence (vol. iii. p.641.) was 300,000). 
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misunderstandings which she was ready to lay to the charge 
of others: such as her separation from the Queen, her dif- 
ferences with the ministers of George I., and her repeated 
altercations with her own daughters. In all these contentions, 
the Duke acted with an admirable command of temper ; aware 
on the one hand of the foibles and irritability of his wife, but 
convinced, on the other, of the uprightness of her principles, 
and of the constancy of her affection. 


* Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, long survived her illustrious 
husband. Though at the age of sixty-two, when she became a 
widow, she still possessed sufficient attractions to captivate Lord 
Coningsby and the Duke of Somerset, who both made her pro- 

osals of marriage in the first and second year of her widowhood. 
An epistle of Lord Coningsby is preserved, which breathes all the 
despondency of a love-sick shepherd, and another from the Duke 
of Somerset, in which the high-minded peer expatiates with great 
fervour on his long and respectful passion, Jays his fortune and 
person at her feet, and implores her hand, to console him for the 
loss of his deceased wife. The reply of the Duchess to the Duke 
of Somerset was highly dignified, and worthy of her regard to the 
memory of her husband. She not only declined a connection so 
unsuitable at her age, but declared that if she were only thirty, 
she would not permit even the emperor of the world to succeed 
in that heart, which had been devoted to John, Duke of Marl- 
borough.’ 


It remains for us to add a few remarks on the composition of 
Mr. Coxe; whose skill in narration can by no means be placed 
so high in the scale of literary merit as his diligence in re- 
search. ‘The early volumes of Hume discovered a mind in 
which attention to diction was overlooked in a continued habit 
of philosophic speculation; and a similar result is apparent 
in the case of Mr. C.; whose time has been much engrossed 
with decyphering MSS., ascertaining dates, and reconciling 
apparent contradictions. The fault of his style is prolixity ; 
a tendency to circumlocution; a want of neatness and ani- 
mation. He is much less likely to please the general reader 
who desires a striking narrative, than the anxious inquirer 
after facts, who pardons deficient grace in return for accurate 
information. ‘To effect both these objects has yet been ver 
rarely granted to the same individual; and how much is it 
to be regretted that such writers as Voltaire, Robertson, 
and Lacretelle should not have added the sterling merit of 
research to the charm of their narrative ! — While in the 
case of some historians we perceive that their minds are highly 
speculative, and diverging perpetually into disquisitions on 
law, government, and commercial policy, Archdeacon Coxe 
confines himself, with almost implicit strictness, to the record 
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of events, or to such reflections as are in immediate connec- 
tion with them. Extensive research we have stated to be a 
conspicuous characteristic of him: but he has sought admis- 
sion to family records, and has dissected masses of manuscript, 
rather than directed his labours to printed materials, to the 
volumes that cover the shelves of public libraries, or to papers 
submitted to the scrutiny of parliament. 

Mr. C. follows the French plan of writing proper names, 
when adjectives, with a small letter, thus: dutch, bavarian, 
english; a practice in which he is not likely to have many 
imitators, and which we cannot recommend. 





Art. II. Winter Nights ; or Fire-side Lucubrations. By Nathan 
Drake, M.D. Author of ‘ Literary Hours,” &c. &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 


V HEN an author has distinguished himself by several re- 

spectable publications, in which he has manifested a 
combination of successful industry and pleasing taste, he 
becomes with all liberal readers an object of more regard and 
interest than the multitude of scribblers who crowd and 
darken the literary atmosphere of the day. Standing out 
thus prominent from the mass of inferior writers, Dr. Drake 
must be welcomed by his critics with perfect good humour, if 
not with great applause; and there is a reason why the degree 
of praise which the Doctor clearly deserves should, in his 
particular instance, be raised to a somewhat higher station 
than similar merits would generally command. Nothing is so 
scarce in this age as kind-hearted good sense in prose ; — no- 
thing is so rare as that quiet and temperate style of thinking 
and writing, which, in our better days, approximated many 
of our writers to the classical sedateness and benevolent 
manner of the antient sons of philosophy. Excepting the 
little book of Sir Thomas Bernard, it would be difficult to 
point out any recent popular composition which even aims at 
such a manner. The ambition of our contemporaries is 
rather to dazzle, at all risks;—at the risk of good sense, and, 
by consequence, of good nature. Every thing, and every 
person, must be sacrificed to the desire of display in the 
speaker or writer. Self; in a word, is not only the principal 
but the manifest object. 

In an era of such fretful agitation, the repose of Dr. Drake 
very happily intervenes; and, although we see a thousand 
faults in these little volumes, (or fancy that we see them,) yet 
their pervading placidity and gentleness of feeling act, we’ 
19 confess, 
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confess, as an efficacious bribe on our severer judgment, and 
irresistibly command us, already prepared as we are, to * be 
pleased.” 

The contents of Dr. Drake’s present volumes are sufficiently 
various for every purpose of popular amusement, although 
they may be comprized under the three heads of Antiquities, 
Criticism, and Story-telling. In the first department, we have 
some interesting anecdotes of curious personages, or events, 
connected with “Hadleigh, in Suffolk, the Doctor’s place of 
residence. Guthrun the Dane, Mary of Hadleigh, (who 
married a descendant of Constantine Paleologus,) and low- 
land Taylor, the Protestant martyr, all obtain their due 
share of distinction; and the notices which are here found of 
the conquered pupil of Alfred, the wife of the heir of the 
Greek empire, and the noble defender of the Protestant 


faith, are all calculated to increase the attractions of Had-. 


leigh, and to occasion a longer stay of the antiquarian tourist 
at the Green Man or the Red Lion of the place. Thus far 
Dr. Drake is a benefactor to his townsmen, as well as a friend 
to those who pursue studies congenial with his own: but, in 
his tale of the Burtons and Bellerdistons, (the most material 
specimen of his story-telling division,) he has launched out 
into a wider field of exercise for his own powers, and of en- 
tertainment for his readers. Here the Doctor has not only 
given us a sketch of the manners and characters exhibited in 
the great rebellion, but in the person of his parliamentary 
hero, Colonel Burton, and in that of his royalist, Sir Gre- 
gory Bellerdiston, he has presented us with the most amiable 
of Cromwell’s reluctant adherents, and with the most devoted 
of Charles’s faithful friends. 

In a gloomy evening in August, (for such is the Rad- 
cliffean tone of Dr. Drake on this occasion,) Colonel Burton 
enters on the forfeited property of the Bellerdistons in the 
north of England: but he has hardly taken possession, ere 
he is disturbed by sundry nzght-noises, and unaccountable ap- 
pearances. Being deeply imbued with the superstitions of 
the preceding age, and a true believer in supernatural phe- 
nomena, the Colonel feels extremely uncomfortable in his 
new abode; and not the less because he had accepted the 
grant of Cromwell, (whose deceitful character had long 
alienated Colonel Burton from him,) solely with the view of 
quieting his suspicions, and with the intention of honourable 
restitution from the first moment of his occupation. So un- 
expectedly noble a guest disarms the spirit of revenge which 
had been naturally kindled in the | family of Bellerdiston, who 
lurk among their faithful friends and tenants in the neigh- 
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bourhood of their old abode: they consequently desist from 
the not very worthy task of listening to the conversation of 
the Colonel and his interesting daughter Emily, through pan- 
nelled doors, or behind folding tapestries; and they no longer 
excite alarm by inexplicable sounds, or openings of secret 
passage-entrances,. 

The vast and intricate range of apartments, hall, chapel, 
and bower, in Kirton Priory; the concealed inter-communi- 
cation between library, oratory, conservatory, cloisters, and 
abbot’s chamber; the whole apparatus of ruined Gothic 
architecture in the adjacent lawn and woods; all these well- 
known Anne-Radcliffean and Charlotte-Smithian appendages 
are scientifically, and perhaps somewhat too laboriously ex- 
hibited by Dr. Drake. It is possible to be tired of sliding 
pannels ; particularly when Colonel Burton, on the very 
night on which his friend and fellow-soldier Haselford visits 
him at Kirton Priory, and submits to the severe discipline of 
a sham ghost of Charles, exhibited by Edward Bellerdiston, 
draws back one of these convenient pannels, and dis- 
covers, — Oh Heavens !—discovers a plaister figure of 
Charles, with the head from the bust of Bernini, kneeling, 
in the act of prayer!!! The scenes which pass at Kirton 
Priory on this memorable night are truly alarming: not only 
is the unrepentant Haselford shuddering with horror at the 
fictitious royal spectre, but, at the same moment, the blame- 
less Burton is feeding his ghost-seeing propensities at the 
royal specimen of Mrs. Salmon, above mentioned. The Doctor 
indeed deals too much in this sort of double exhibition, for 
his volume closes with a double marriage; that of Edward 
Bellerdiston with Emily Burton; and that of Jane Bellerdiston 
with Henry Burton, the newly-recovered son of the Colonel : 
not to mention a flirtation between Sir Philip Waldgrave 
(the brother-in-law of Colonel Burton) and Mrs. Aston, an 
unexceptionable widow, who mingles with the groupe: —a 
groupe well suited to the finale of a melo-drame. 

Other portions of this tale are equally liable to critical ob- 
jection with those which we have briefly noticed above: such 
as the passages, for instance, in which Colonel Burton and 
Sir Gregory Bellerdiston, or his chaplain, Mr. Melville, 
converse together. in the style of the most modern of book- 
collectors ; and in which the art of bibliography is considered 
as a complete art, in days when its faintest elements only 
could have been discovered. This is sadly out of keeping. 
We are also compelled, though unwillingly, to observe that 
Dr. Drake is yet far from having amended that early vicious- 
ness of style, that affected and inappropriate manner, which 
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disfigures so large a part of his former publications. For 
‘instance, can any thing be less like the language of an old 
servant than the following? * ‘Of the few, your honour,” 
he continued, * whostill wear a smile upon their countenance, 
there are none, I believe, but what form part of the little 
flock which gathers every Sabbath evening, whither we are now 
going, for instruction and for prayer.”’ ‘This is the speech 
of a gardener! Are we not tempted to add with our friend 
in the play, * I would not have you be too sure that he is a” 
— gardener? In astill worse manner, because it implies a 
coarseness of sentiment, (a fault sometimes discoverable in 
the most delicate authors,) is the subjoined reply of Emily 
Burton to Edward Bellerdiston, when the latter has proposed 
an interview in the chapel: ‘ ‘ Oh, yes,” she tremulously re- 
plied, * Mr. Bellerdiston will not abuse the liberty I give 
him.”’ There isa sort of milliner’s apprentice vulgarity about 
this which we cannot endure. 

Having pointed out the species of faults which displease 
us in this little tale, we shall now present our readers with 
an extract from it in a higher and better style. We select a 
portion of the deseription of that superstitious influence which 
overclouded the mind of Colonel Burton : 


‘ To these spectral illusions, a species of mental hallucination, 
he had Jong been subject. <A creative imagination, an ardent but 
misguided thirst for knowledge, disappointed hopes and gloomy 
prospects, operating on delicate health and irritable nerves, had 
originally given birth to this visionary influence, which no after- 
exertion of judgment or volition could so eradicate, but that the 
recurrence of any extraordinary event, or sudden misfortune, 
would bring it into play. Indeed his addiction to the line of read- 
ing we have mentioned was of itself sufficient to keep alive this 
morbid sensibility, of which he severely felt the effects, without 
possessing sufficient resolution to relinquish one of its most efficient 
causes. ‘The fascination was, in fact, so complete, that though 
both reason and experience had taught him that these appearances, 
which were liable to recur at all hours of the day and night, were 
but the coinage of the brain, the result of mere nervous irritation, 
yet he had in vain struggled to emancipate himself from their 
power, a power alike destructive of his health and peace of mind, 
and to which he had hitherto submitted in awful silence, unwilling 
to communicate what might either prove equally pernicious to 
others, or subject himself to the charge of mental imbecility.’ 


We omit any farther reference to the injudicious exhibition 
of the figure seen by the Colonel, but shall introduce the 
passage in which he addresses his daughter, after the discovery 
of his infirmity on that occasion. 
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« « My dearest Emily,” he replied, “ it is now in vain to deny 
what the events of this night have but too evidently disclosed, 
that your unhappy father is, at times, the victim of diseased im- 
agination. Various misfortunes, public and private, pressing on 
a mind heated and inflamed by religious enthusiasm, and the re- 
veries of a mystical philosophy, were, I have no doubt, the origin 
of this calamity ; till so morbidly sensitive have I at length become 
to all impressions, that any mental anxiety, or even any bodily 
disorder influencing the nervous system, will induce a species of 
intellectual ecstacy or abstraction so acutely vivid, that ideas and 
recollections start, as it were, into bodily existence, and, in spite 
of any counteracting effort of volition, crowd around me in all 
the mockery of reality. I have hitherto endeavoured, and, I 
think, with tolerable success, not only to screen this infirmity 
from your observation, but to guard you against the possibility of 
incurring, from like causes, any similar infliction. The extraor- 
dinary incident, however, which has just occurred, has broken in 
upon my plan, and laid bare the secret of my soul.’’’ 


We should do little justice to the author, if we did not add . 


that we find much to interest and amuse in the fate of the 
Burtons and Bellerdistons. The tale also displays a very 
creditable acquaintance with the historical character of that 


eventful period in which its heroes figure. Dr. Drak ss evi-o 4 
C 


dently in possession of ample antiquarian lore, and “knows 
how to give pith and substance to his incidents, by adorn- 
ing them with the appropriate accessaries of their chosen 
period. 

Let us next attend to that portion of the author’s labours 
which most approaches to our own department: but, before 
we enter on a cursory examination of his poetical criticisms, 
we must observe that, in several of these annotations, he has 
been anticipated by ourselves ; and in one or two he has onl 
echoed the praise which we had before bestowed on the objects 
of his admiration. This is all very well: but it is curious that 
the Doctor is deploring the neglect or the undervaluing of 
such an author as Leyden, and seems to take on himself the 
office of patronizing Mr. Morton’s “ Poetical Remains” of 
that writer, just after the appearance of an article in our pages, 
which is very similar in spirit to his observations on the same 
publication. In what he says of Mr. Cornelius Neale also, 
we had either anticipated the Doctor or made a simultaneous 
offering of our approbatién to that writer; though in both 
instances, we trust, our panegyric has not been rendered less 
valuable by some admixture of censure. 

After all, we must think that a collection of essays, like 
the present, should not deal so largely in extracts from con- 
temporaneous works, some of which are very generally acces- 
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sible. Besides the two just mentioned, we are introduced to 
Mr. Henry Neele, and Mr. Hunt the translator of Tasso, 
with several others, from whom the Doctor gives copious se- 
lections. We have no doubt of the kind and benevolent 
feeling which has dictated this measure, and we never knew 
a writer more anxious to lend his contemporaries a helping 
hand than Dr. Drake: but, when he adds to his already 
crying sin of quotation so gross an instance of it as a con- 
siderable extract from Goldsmith’s Traveller, we must remind 
him that the “ Elegant Extracts,” and ‘ Cooke’s Pocket 
Edition of the Poets,” have pre-occupied the ground; and 
that these repreductions of beauties contaired in every library 
are somewhat superfluous. 

With the same generous propensity to increase the fame of 
rising genius, or to draw merit from the shades of obscurity, 
which marked his early patronage of Robert Bloomfield’s 
poetical reputation, Dr. Drake steps forwards in support of 
the popularity of James Bird, another Suffolk poet of humble 
origin. From his “ Vale of Slaughden” * the Doctor ex- 
tracts several pleasing passages: but we are forced to remind 
him that the song which he has quoted, at pages 198, 199, 
200., contains a manifest imitation of the address to 
Fitzjames in the first canto of “ The Lady of the Lake,” 
and we wonder how it escaped his critical recollection, A 
very pretty simile occurs among the Doctor’s selections from 
Mr. Bird. It is an illustration of the ‘ green old age,” (the 
‘“‘ wiridisque et cruda senectus,”) which so many poets have 
attempted to describe, but which few have touched with the 


felicity and originality of the present writer : 


‘ His trembling hand, as ’twere by instinct, felt 
Where erst his sword hung shining from his belt : 
His arm was feeble, — and his sword was gone, — 
Yet, through the winter of his years, there shone 
The high-born vigour of a soul divine. 

So crisped snows oppress the towering pine ; 
Yet, when ’tis ruffled by the mountain gale, 
The green leaf shows beneath the freezing veil !’ 


Some of the other extracts have less power: but, altogether, 
we think that the Doctor has done a good deed in lending 
his * helping hand” to this votary of the muse, whom we 
were obliged to notice rather slightly among the multitude of 
her children. The concluding passage of the poem has great 
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merit: it is “ musical and melancholy,” pathetic and pleasing, 
in an unusual degree, 

We must now, as in duty bound, say a word of the au- 
thor’s own poetry ; which, if it does not rise to the loftiest and 
clearest summits of Parnassus, certainly is not lost in the swamps 
and bogs at the foot of that memorable hill. Perhaps the best 
erage that we can chuse occurs in the Doctor’s blank-verse 
translation of a portion of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
After having bestowed due commendation on the classical and 
successful effort of Mr. Hunt, and somewhat too fondly cele- 
brated the praises of Susannah Watts’s version, (good as it 
is,) Dr. D. presents us with a brief attempt of his own in the 
sacred field of Tasso. Blank verse we never can consider as 


adapted to the happy rendering of the stanza of the Jeru- 
salem: but we are Pr itin , and desirous, to bear our testimony 
to the decided effect aus is given to the subjoined description 
of the angel who is sent to Godfrey : 


¢ A youth approaching manhood, graceful, tall, 

And beaming splendour from his locks of gold. 

Wings of a silv’ry lustre then he took, 

Whose plumes were swift, whose edges stream’d with light ; 
Thus clad, with nimble pinions he divides 

The circles broad, and lofty spheres of heav’n ; 

Till on the top of Lebanon he stood, 

And shook his wings with roary May-dews wet. * 


‘ Soon from that mount the holy angel flung 
His flight impetuous to Tortosa’s walls : 
The glorious sun, yet scarcely half in view, 
Above the eastern wave was glowing red, 
And heaven’s elected chieftain, ris’n from sleep, 
Was kneeling to his god, for such at morn 
His pious custom was, when with the sun, 
Yet brighter than that sun, though shining bright, * 
The angel in the golden east appear’d. 


‘ Godfrey, he cried, behold the hour at hand, 
The hour propitious for the work of war ! 
Then why delay, why hesitate to strike 
And free Jerusalem from abject thrall ? 
Quick bid thy peers attend; the slothful rouse, 
Assure the feeble, and confirm the strong. 





‘ * This line, which is from Fairfax, has no exact counterpart 


in the original; but I have thought it too beautiful to be omitted. 
The Italian is as follows : 


‘¢ Pria sul Libano monte éi si ritenne, 
E st libro su Padegnate penne.’ 


Go 
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Go thou, elect of Heav’n, thy post assume, 
And willing chiefs shall hail thee as their lord. 
Thro’ me Jehovah sends his high decree, 

Thro’ me the servant of almighty power. 

Oh, what sure hope of conquest waits thy faith ! 
What zeal, what love should in thy bosom dwell! 
He ceas’d, and to the highest heav’n of heav’ns, 
Seats of eternal rapture, soar’d away. 


‘ Blind with excess of light, with wonder mute, 
Pale on the earth the prostrate warrior lay ; 
But, when restor’d, on those blest tones he dwelt, 
The gracious accents of that spirit pure, 
If erst he wish’d, now fervently he prayed 
To see the close of that eventful war. 
Nor swell’d his breast with conscious pride elate, 
That Heaven to him the awful charge had given: 
But still as clearer shone the sovereign will, 
More ardent and more pure his own aspires, 
As the spark lightens mid the kindling flame.’ 


This, we think, is a very creditable specimen of the author’s 
poetical powers. The great charm of his writings, however, 
consists in the feeling delineation of virtuous scenes and do- 
mestic enjoyments: which is indeed high praise, and richly 
deserved. From the * Literary Hours” to the * Winter 
Nights,” this honourable and English love of a fire-side at 
home has marked and adorned the productions of Dr. Drake. 

We meet with some compositions in the present volume 
which, in a pleasingly tender and melancholy train of reflec- 
tion, attract the attention of the philosophical and retired 
reader, in a peculiar manner. We allude to the essays ‘ On 
the Love of Country and of Home;’ * On the Feelings of 
Regret which accompany a long Absence from our Country 
and our Home;’ and * On returning to Home after long 
Absence.’ From the last of these we shall make an extract ; 
and we shall then in our own critical characters bid farewell 
to an author who, if he has not enlarged the bounds of me- 
taphysical science, or contributed to the combined strength 
and polish of his native tongue, has written on many occasions 
in an elegant style, and has awakened the best associations of 
feeling and of thought in the cultivated heart and under- 
standing. 

With true classical admiration, Dr. Drake considers the 
return of Ulysses to his home as the perfection of descriptive 
poetry on this interesting subject. He gives a beautiful 
version of a Greek epigram on that return from the Antho- 
logy of Mr. Bland; and he interweaves with his lucubrations 
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(which, however, are too full of Pope’s Homer) a very inter- 
esting passage from the “ Local Attachment” of Mr. Polwhele ; 
as well as a lovely version of the 


‘© Peninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque,” 


of Catullus, by Mr. Leigh Hunt. 

We shall now permit Dr. Drake to impress our readers, 
at parting, in his own manner. It must, we conceive, 
be allowed by scholars, and quiet middle-aged readers in 
their elbow-chairs, to be a gentle and soothing mode of com- 
position. 


‘ If absence from home be felt, as I have described it in a 
preceding number, it would appear that a return to it must be 
accompanied with many of the most purely delightful sensations 
of which our nature is susceptible. That this is the result under 
certain circumstances, and where absence has not been productive 
of numerous changes, will readily be allowed. But where, as is 
usually the case, in protracted exile from our native soil, vicis- 
situde and decay have been at work, the pleasure to be derived 
from revisiting the place of our birth, or the scene of our earliest 
years, must ever be mingled with a large portion of melancholy 
and regret. 

‘ It is more especially in returning to the home of our infancy, 
that these mixed sensations are experienced. The lapse of time 
has effected so many alterations both in animate and inanimate 
nature, and these appear to us so manifestly for the worse; we 
have lost so many friends to whom we were attached, and in those 
who survive, age and infirmity have operated with such unsparing 
power; so altered is even the aspect of our once-loved halls and 
fields, that the wreck of association is at first painfully felt. This 
soon gives way, however, to feelings of a more sweet and pensive 
kind, and though still deeply and mournfully reflecting on the in- 
stability of human ties, we hasten to gather up the relics of our 
former existence, and with an exquisitely tender emotion we press 
the fragments to our heart, and bathe them with our starting tears. 

‘ The recollection, indeed, of pleasures once participated on 
the spot, with those who were endeared to us by the closest affin- 
ities of nature, and who are now mouldering in the grave, though 
it elicit tears of bitter and unavailing regret, is yet accompanied 
with so many soothing though faded images of that period 
of life when novelty and hope, when fancy and the gentler 
affections threw an unbroken charm over existence, that the result 
of these contrasted reminiscences is still an exquisite though me- 
lancholy gratification ; and yet more welcome, if the contempla- 


tion of the past tend, as it frequently does, to absorb or mitigate 
the inquietude of the passing hour.’ 
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Art. III]. Mr.Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic Regions. 


[ Article concluded from p. 241. ] 


TH! sketch of Zoology which immediately follows the 
chapter on Atmospherology, already noticed, is by no 
means the least valuable portion of this work; for, though 
not intended as a systematic Fauna, it contains not only 
original remarks on many of the animals that are specified, 
but important corrections of the errors of former writers; 
especially with regard to the cetaceous family, which has been 
hitherto very imperfectly illustrated. ‘The arrangement of 
this remarkable tribe, adopted by Mr. Scoresby, is principally 
that of Linné, with some of the more obvious improvements 
suggested by La Cépéde. It is well observed, however, that 
the latter, notwithstanding the interest which he has infused 
into the subject, and the high-toned eloquence of his style, 
has fallen into various mistakes, and hazarded some ver 
exaggerated statements. Mr. S. acquaints us that he has 
omitted even the names of some of the cetacea which he saw 
more than once, because he was at a loss to assign their 
generic station: yet he would have performed no unaccept- 
able service to the zoologist, had he described the animals 
themselves, and left their place in the nomenclature to be 
fixed when a more complete arrangement than the present 
shall have been matured. 

Mr. Scoresby remarks that the dimensions of the Balena 
mysticetus, or Common Whale, have been greatly over-rated 
even by some eminent naturalists; and if we appeal to 
facts, there seems to be no foundation for the frequently re- 
peated assertion that, in former times, when less disturbed, 
it attained to a much more ample size than at present. Its 
actual circumference, too, very little surpasses one-half of its 
length, although sometimes represented as nearly equal to it. 
When fully grown, its length may be reckoned as varying 
from 50 to 65 feet, and its greatest circumference from 30 to 
40 feet. Other particulars are minutely detailed; and they 
are the more deserving of notice because they do not always 
accord with the descriptions of preceding naturalists. Thus, 
it is observed that, as the fins cannot be raised above the hori- 
zontal position, the account which has been given of the animal 
supporting its young on its back, by these appendages, must 
be erroneous; and again, mozst vapour, mixed with mucus, and 
not water, is discharged from the blow-holes, unless an ex- 
piration of the breath be made under the surface, when it is 
accompanied by water. 
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Most of the other species are dispatched in a more cursory 
manner, though not without some essential notices of their 
characteristics and dispositions: but the Monodon monoceros, 
or Narwhal, is described at considerable length, and with 
reference to the inaccuracies of the ordinary history of the 
animal. ‘The account of the Beluga might have been much 
enlarged, and the catalogue of the Dolphins more extended. 

Among the quadrupeds inhabiting Spitzbergen and the 
adjacent seas, Mr. Scoresby adverts to the walrus, seals, the 
Arctic fox, polar bear, and rein-deer. In the course otf his 
description of the first of these animals, he remarks that the 
hind feet are not united, as asserted by many naturalists, but 
separated. 


‘ When seen at a distance, the front part of the head of the 
young walrus, without tusks, is not unlike the human face. As 
this animal is in the habit of rearing its head above water, to look 
at ships, and other passing objects, it is not at all improbable but 
that it may have afforded foundation for some of the stories of 
Mermaids. I have myself seen a sea-horse in such a position, 
and under such circumstances, that it required little stretch of 
imagination to mistake it for a human being; so like indeed was 
it, that the surgeon of the ship actually reported to me his having 
seen a man with his head just appearing above the surface of the 
water. Seals exhibit. themselves in a similar way; the heads of 
some, at a distance, are not unlike the human head; the re- 


semblance, however, is not so striking as that presented by the 
walrus.’ 


As an example of the risk with which the seal-fishery is 
prosecuted in the early part of the season, an authentic case 
is reported of 400 foreign seamen and nearly 200 British 
having been drowned, in consequence of a sudden and violent 
tempest. — Some instances are adduced of the sagacity of the 
polar bear; and Mr.S. adds: * The flesh, when cleared of the 
fat, is well flavoured and savoury, especially the muscular parts 
of the ham. I once treated my surgeon with a dinner of bear’s 
ham, who knew not, for above a month afterwards, but that 





it was beef-steak. The liver, I may observe as a curious . 


fact, is hurtful and even deleterious; while the flesh and 
liver of the seal, on which it chiefly feeds, are nourishing and 
palatable. Sailors, who have inadvertently eaten the liver of 
bears, have almost always been sick after it: some have actu- 
ally died ; and the effect on others has been to cause the skin 
to peel off their bodies. This is, perhaps, almost the only 
instance known of any part of the flesh of a quadruped 

proving unwholesome.’ 
Mr. S.’s list of birds is such as we should have anticipated, 
with the exception of Fringilla linaria, or Lesser Red-pole ; 
several 
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several of which alighted in the ship, on its approach to 
Spitzbergen, and were so much exhausted, though only ten 
miles from the land, that they suffered themselves to be taken 
alive. If these were in the regular course of migration, and 
not accidental stragglers driven off the coast of Norway by 
gales of wind, the circumstance of their resorting to such a 
cold and barren country as Spitzbergen, and with such slender 
powers of flight as their structure and habits sufficiently be- 
—_— must be ranked among the many problems of natural 
istory. 

The Squalus Borealis, er Greenland Shark, is described for 
the first time. It measures twelve or fourteen feet in length, 
and six or eight in circumference, and the oil of its liver will 
fill a barrel: the pupil of the eye is emerald green, and the 
rest of that organ is blue. This shark, which is one of the 
foes of the living whale, and feeds on it when dead, retires 
not from the presence or even from the threatening blows of 
man. ‘It is so insensible of pain that,’ as we are informed 
by the present writer, ‘ though it has been run through the 
body with a knife and escaped, yet, after a while, it will re- 
turn to banquet again on the whale, at the very spot where it 
received its wounds. ‘The heart is very small. It performs 
six or eight pulsations in a minute; and continues its beating 
for some hours after taken out of the body. The body, also, 
though separated into any number of parts, gives evidence of 
life for a similar length of time. It is, therefore, extremely 
difficult to kill. It is actually unsafe to trust the hand in its 
mouth, though the head be separated from the body.’ 

Of Fishes, strictly so called, none are quoted but Gadus 
carbonarius, a supposed variety of the same species, and a 
specimen which seemed to belong to Mullus barbatus. ‘The 
designations of several of the inferior races are proposed with 
doubt: but it is well observed that, if their tribes are less 
diversified in the cold than in the hot latitudes, the numbers 
of individuals belonging to the same species are greatly mul- 
tiplied, and thus afford stores of nourishment to the cetaceous 
and other large animals, or to the creatures on which the 
higher orders subsist. By a wise and beautiful provision of 
nature, the circulation of warm currents in the circumpolar 
seas prevents the congelation of the entire mass of waters, and 
thus supplies existence to countless myriads of meduse and 
animalcules, on which the higher links in the chain of ani- 
mation depend. 

In the Appendix to the first volume, we have a series of 
meteorological tables and results, with remarks; chronolo- 
gical titles of voyages undertaken with a view to search for a 
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communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific, or to the 
advancement of discovery in the North; a table of latitudes 
and longitudes in Spitzbergen and Jan Mayen; a catalogue 
of plants found in Spitzberg gen; a short notice of its mine- 
rals, Xc. 

Volume II. commences with an histerical account of the 
whale-fishery, which extends to 95 pages. Following the 
track of investigation pursued by Mons. Noel, the author is 
prepared to shew that, although the Biscayans engaged in 
this enterprizing and perilous vocation so early as 1575, they 
were by no means the first adventurers, and that the Norwe- 
gians preceded them by six or seven centuries. With respect 
to the whales which, at an early period, were fished on the 
coast of Trance, and in the Bay of Biscay, he is inclined to 
believe that they did not belong to the Mysticetus, or common 
sort, but to the Rostrata; the former never receding far from 
the regions of ice, whereas the latter, which feeds principally 
on herrings and other fish, finds ample supplies of food in 
most parts of the North Sea and Atlantic Ocean. Harassed, 
however, by the systematic attacks of the Biscayans, the fin- 
whales, reduced in number, and apparently desirous of more 
quiet abodes, gradually retreated northwards, and drew their 
persecutors to the coasts of Iceland, Greenland, and New- 
foundland. The Dutch, and soon ‘haw ard the English, 
followed their example: but it is unnecessary here to deduce 
the progress of the fishery more particularly, as its outlines 
in the more downward periods are generally known; and 
little edification can be derived from the recital of the rival 
pretensions of the Dutch, English, and other nations, to a 
monopoly of this branch of trade. — From the next chapter, 
which treats of the comparative progress of this department 
of commerce in different countries, it appears that the Dutch, 
at one period, notwithstanding all the disadvantages under 
which they laboured, were enabled to prosecute it not only 
with vigour but with profit; and, as the English are now so 
much their superiors in conducting the fishery, it is not un- 
reasonable to presume that the bounty may be ultimately with- 
drawn. At all events, Mr. Scoresby has given us a valuable 
series of authentic data, which may serve to direct the current 
of mercantile and statistical speculation on the subject: though 
we should remark that several of his historical statements are 
rather needlessly repeated in his comparative view; and it 
is, perhaps, one of the few blemishes of the work ‘that the 
same ideas or allegations occasionally recur, without sufficient 
cause. 
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The practical details, which occupy a considerable portion 
of the volume, form an excellent manual of instruction for all 
who are concerned in the subject, and many of whom may 
be deficient in the experience which the author has earned 
by his personal observation and perseverance. We have not 
any where met with a more minute and interesting account of 
the various exertions by which the unwieldy prey of the 
adventurers is captured, and finally subdued: but the most 
condensed relation of the several processes would swell our 
report beyond all due bounds; and we must be contented to 
point to one or two of the detached anecdotes, illustrative of 
the perils to which the fishers are exposed. The sudden 
disruption of an ice-berg, to which a ship or boat has been 
moored, has more than once proved the cause of immediate 
and irremediable disaster; and two examples are cited of a 
boat’s crew having, accidentally, removed from the spot only 
a few minutes before ruin must have overtaken them. The 
sudden closing of a field of ice on the ships and boats is an- 
other and a formidable cause of danger: but the involved 
vessels are frequently extricated from their hazardous situ- 
ation by the loosening of the ice, or by dint of sawing, and 
other manceuvres. In consequence of fogs and storms, the 
boats are sometimes so completely separated from the ships 
as to be unable to rejoin them; and the men run the greatest 
danger of perishing from cold and hunger, or of being buried 
in the deep. The cases here recorded are principally of hair- 
breadth escapes from such calamities: but instances are also 
quoted of accidents which proved fatal to some or all of the 
sufferers. 

‘ While the same ship, ( Resolution, ) navigated an open lake of 
water, in the 81st degree of north latitude, during a keen frost 
and strong north wind, on the 2d of June, 1806, a whale appeared, 
and a boat put off in pursuit. On its second visit to the surface 
of the sea, it was harpooned. A convulsive heave of the tail, 
which succeeded the wound, struck the boat at the stern; and by 
its re-action, projected the boat-steerer overboard. As the line in 
a moment dragged the boat beyond his reach, the crew threw some 
of their oars towards him for his support, one of which he fortu- 
nately seized. The ship and boats being at a considerable dis- 
tance, and the fast-boat being rapidly drawn away from him, the 
harpooner cut the line, with the view of rescuing him from his 
dangerous situation. But no sooner was this act performed, than 
to their extreme mortification they discovered, that in conse- 
quence of some oars being thrown towards their floating comrade, 
and others being broken or unshipped by the blow from the fish, 
one oar only remained; with which, owing to the force of the 
wind, they tried in vain to approach him. A considerable period. 
elapsed, before any boat from the ship could afford him — 
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though the men strained every nerve for the purpose. At length, 
when they reached him, he was found with his arms stretched 
over an oar, almost deprived of sensation. On his arrival at the 
ship, he was in a deplorable condition. His clothes were frozen 
like mail, and his hair constituted a helmet of ice. He was imme- 
diately conveyed into the cabin, his clothes taken off, his limbs 
and body dried and well rubbed, and a cordial administered to him 
which he drank. A dry shirt and stockings were then put upon 
him, and he was laid in the captain’s bed. After a few hours’ 
sleep he awoke, and appeared considerably restored, but complain- 
ed of a painful sensation of cold. He was, therefore, removed to 
his own birth, and one of his messmates ordered to lie on each 
side of him, whereby the diminished circulation of the blood was 
accelerated, and the animal heat restored. The shock onhis con- 
stitution, however, was greater than was anticipated. He re- 
covered in the course of a few days, so as to be able to engage in 
his ordinary pursuits ; but many months elapsed, before his coun- 
tenance exhibited its wonted appearance of health.’ — 

‘ During a fresh gale of wind in the season of 1809, one of the 
Resolution’s harpooners struck a sucking whale. Its mother 
being near, all the other boats were disposed around, with the 
hope of entangling it. The old whale pursued a circular route 
round its cub, and was followed by the boats; but its velocity was 
so considerable, that they were unable to keep pace with it. Being 
in the capacity of harpooner on this occasion myself, I proceeded 
to the chase, after having carefully marked the proceedings of the 
fish. I selected a situation, in which I conceived the whale would 
make its appearance, and was in the act of directing my crew to 
cease rowing, when a terrible blow was struck on the boat. The 
whale I never saw, but the effect of the blow was too important 
to be overlooked. About 15 square feet of the bottom of the 
boat were driven in; it filled, sunk, and upset ina moment. As- 
sistance was providentially at hand, so that we were all taken up 
without injury, after being but a few minutes in the water. The 
whale escaped; the boat’s lines fell out and were lost, but the 
boat was recovered. 

‘ A remarkable instance of the power which the whale possesses 
in its tail, was exhibited within my own observation, in the year 
1807. On the 29th of May, a whale was harpooned by an officer 
belonging to the Resolution. It descended a considerable depth ; 
and, on its re-appearance, evinced an uncommon degree of irri- 
tation. It made such a display of its fins and tail, that few of the 
crew were hardy enough to approach it. The captain, (my 
father, ) observing their timidity, called a boat, and himself struck 
a second harpoon. Another boat immediately followed, and un- 
fortunately advanced too far. The tail was again reared into the 
air, in a terrific attitude, —the impending blow was evident, — 
the harpooner, who was directly underneath, leaped overboard, — 
and the next moment the threatened stroke was impressed on the 
centre of the boat, which buried it in the water. Happily no one 
was injured. The harpooner, who leaped overboard, escaped cer- 
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tain death by the act, — the tail having struck the very spot on 
which he stood. The effects of the blow were astonishing. The 
keel was broken, —the gunwales, and every plank, excepting two, 
were cut through, — and it was evident that the boat would have 
been completely divided, had not the tai) struck directly upon a 
coil of lines. The boat was rendered useless. 

‘ Instances of disasters of this kind, occasioned by blows from 
the whale, could be adduced in great numbers, — cases of boats 
being destroyed by a single stroke of the tail, are not unknown, — 
instances of boats having been stove or upset, and their crews 
wholly or in part drowned, are not unfrequent, — and several cases 
of whales having made a regular attack upon every boat which 
came near them, dashed some in pieces, and killed or drowned 
some of the people in them, have occurred within a few years, 
even under my own observation.’ 


In his account of the passage homeward, Mr. Scoresb 
suggests the propriety of an accurate survey of the Shetland 
islands, and of the soundings around them; as well as the 
erection of light-houses on two or three of the most dangerous 
and prominent parts of the coast, with the view of counter- 
acting, at least in part, the effects of error to which navi- 
gators are liable, in often taking their departure from the 
Greenland seas without any certainty of their longitude. — 
The erection of light-houses on these islands is, we are happy 
to learn, in the serious contemplation of the Board of Com- 
missioners, and is expected to be accomplished without any 
additional charge on the shipping. 

From a comparative estimate, which the author has taken 
considerable pains to institute, of the profits of a voyage to 
Greenland and a voyage to Davis’ Straits, the chance of 
advantage seems to be about equally balanced: but the navi- 
gation to Davis’ Straits is usually attended with more dis- 
comfort and danger, owing to the requisite course of steering, 
and to the circumstance of arriving in the cold latitude carly 
in the season, when the days are still of very limited duration, 


‘ Perhaps the following may be considered as an eligible plan of 
fishing on a Davis’ Straits voyage. To proceed at the usual season, 
and in the usual manner, to the drift-ice bordering the coast of 
Labrador, where whales, though not in great numbers, usually re- 
main during a great part of the season, and there to persevere in 
the fishery until the Jatter end of April or beginning of May, by 
which time the fish at the south-west sometimes retire into the 
ice or to the northward; then to follow the whales which go north, 
and attack them in latitude 65° or 66°, where they occasionally 
make a halt. About the middle of May to proceed up the Straits, 
try the fishing station in the 69°, then the western part of the 
Straits, when open, in the 70° or 71°, and on the first opening of 
the ice near Hare Island, to explore the inlets in latitude 71° and 
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72°. If considerable success has not, by that time, been obtained, 
to proceed up Baffin’s Bay as the ice clears away, to the farthest 
navigable point, where a reasonable prospect of success is always 
offered. The farthest point attained in the month of June will, 
perhaps, not be above the 72° or 73° of latitude ; but in the month 
of July or early in August, the extreme parts of Baffin’s Bay will 
probably be open, and afford a productive fishing station, should 
all others fail. Thus, the fishery of Davis’ Straits may be extend- 
ed, in one season, during six months, instead of four or five, the 
usual interval ; and, at all times, with a more than ordinary pro- 
bability of success.’ 


Our attention is next drawn to the process of boiling the 
oil, putting it up for sale, the fluctuations of its market-price, 
&c. Here it is particularly deserving of notice that, if the 
blubber could conveniently, as in former times, be boiled in 
Greenland, it would be obtained in great purity, and free 
from any offensive odour, which proceeds from an admix- 
ture of putrescent blood and animal fibre. A sample which 
the author extracted in Greenland, about ten years ago, $ is 
still fine, and totally free from rancidity.’ The fishery, how- 
ever, being now removed to a great distance from the land, 
the operation would consume more time than could be afford- 
ed in one season. Besides, a certain degree of the putrefac- 
tive process permits most of the oil to separate from the 
cellular substance, and thus considerably increases the quantity, 
though without improving the quality of the commodity. 
Even in its most impure forms, it may be converted into gas 
for lighting streets or houses ; and it is now highly probable that 
the introduction of a plan, which threatened to be materially 
injurious to the interests of the oil-merchant, may prove a 
means of extending his dealings. 

The concluding chapter details the interesting particulars of 
a hazardous voyage to and from Spitzbergen, in the ship 
Esk, in 1816; the whole reflecting the highest credit on the 
author’s professional skill, intrepidity, and perseverance. — 
The Appendix consists of an abstract of the laws at present 
in force relative to the whale fishery, — Remarks on the most 
advantageous dimensions of a whale-ship, — Schedule of the 
principal articles of a fishing apparatus, — Rules for the 
measurement of a whale-ship, — Manner of mustering the 
crew, &c.— Account of a trial respecting the right of the 
ship Experiment to a whale struck by one of the crew of the 
Neptune, — Explanation of signals used in the whale-fishery, 
— Account of experiments for determining the relations be- 
tween weight and measure in certain quantities of whale-oil, 
— Notices of the whale-fishery in the Southern Seas, — Ob- 
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servations on the anomaly in the variation of the magnetic 
needle, — and explanation of the plates. 

We rise from the perusal of the work with the pleasing 
reflection, that the commander of a Greenland whaler has 
here displayed much judicious and active observation, com- 
bined with no ordinary share of acquired magiim. and 
scientific attainment, and prompted by an ardent and gener- 
ous zeal for useful discovery. In consideration of such esti- 
mable qualities, we may well pardon in a sailor a certain 
disregard of refinement of style and accuracy of language. 





Art. IV. Essays, and Sketches of Life and Character. Bya 
Gentleman who has left his Lodgings. Crown8vo. pp. 248. 
gs. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1820. 


W: have been pleased with this little volume of Essays, 

which rumour has assigned to the pen of Lord John 
Russell, because they manifest no affectation of diction or pre- 
tension to originality. It has become fashionable among the 
essayists and periodical writers of the present day to write in 
a style of light flippancy and “ brief authority,” which is 
extremely displeasing to those who are accustomed to the un- 
assuming graces of our elder authors: sentiments are ut- 
tered with an air of dictatorial profoundness, and judgment is 
pronounced, as if the decision were a law of the Medes and 
Persians: by making use of short sentences, and clothing 
an idea with some new and highly wrought figure, an appear- 
ance of profundity and terseness is given to thoughts which have 
long been the common property of all authors; and unfor- 
tunately the device has but too frequently succeeded with the 
public, who have thus mistaken the semblance for the reality 
of knowlege. The writer of the Essays now before us has 
not condescended to make use of these adventitious aids, 
though he has had the ingenuity to invent a title which, we 
have no doubt, procured for him many readers. 

The * Gentleman who has left his lodgings,’ of whom we 
are favoured with some account in the preface, appears to 
have possessed considerable acuteness and ability. ‘This brief 
memoir, which is signed by Mr. Joseph Skillett, is fully equal 
to any thing contained in the volume itself. 


‘ About a year ago,’ says Mr. Skillett, ‘ a gentleman, without 
a servant, took an apartment on the first floor of my house. He 
was, apparently, a young man ; but his look was not diffident and 
unpractised, like that of most young men, but bold and decided, 
like the countenance of a lieutenant of hussars, who has served a 
Rey. Dec. 1820. Bb cam- 
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campaign or two, and as piercing as that of an Old Bailey lawyer. 
He wore long black hair over his forehead, and used some words 
in his language, which I never saw any where but in the Bible and 
Common Prayer, and which, I suppose, are now out of use. He 
took two servants, and began to frequent the world. I observed 
he went to Almack’s,-and the French play ; was admitted into the 
Travellers’ club, wore stays, and used much starch in his neck- 
cloth. Notwithstanding this, his life was not so regular as that of 
most young men of fashion. He did not always go out to dinner 
at a quarter before eight, nor always come home at five in the 
morning, nor always get up at half-past two in the afternoon. I 
thought this extraordinary, because I had observed, that those 
who pretend to any fashion, and claim merit from their want of 
punctuality, are generally the most exact people possible to be 
always twenty minutes too late wherever they go. My lodger, on 
the contrary, very often went out riding upon his return from a 
ball, and then came and dined by himself, or with my family, at 
four or five o’clock: nor was he of the usual placid, indifferent 
humour, that men of the world generally are. Sometimes a dark- 
ness would come over his face, and he would sit frowning at the 
chimney-piece in his own room for a fortnight together. Every 
now and then, too, he would go away for a few daysto Dublin or 
to Edinburgh, without any apparent reason. But, on the sth of 
February last, he set out from my house, about twelve at night, 
saying, he should return in a few days. Since that time I have 
heard nothing ofhim ; and being in great want of money to pay my 
taxes, I went to search, to see if there were any thing I could sell 
for rent, of which I had not received one farthing. I found a few old 
clothes, a dozen pair of boots, and a large number of manuscripts : 
these were written in all kinds of languages, ancient and modern, 
more than I had ever heard of : some few were in English ; and one 
called, ‘‘ On the State of the Constitution,” in a totally different 
hand. I suspect it was written by the gentleman, for there was 
only one, who used sometimes to pay my lodger a visit. With 
these papers in my hand, I went off directly to Mr. Longman ; and 
he has given me some hopes that I may recover a part of my rent 
by their means. Who the author may be, I do not pretend to 
say; or whether the last paper (‘the Wandering Jew’,) relates at 
all to himself: I leave that to the courteous reader; and I beg 
him to recollect that I am not answerable for the opinions of a 
gentlemen who has left his lodgings.’ 


In general, these Essays are lively and well written; with- 
out, however, exhibiting any extraordinary depth of thought 
or exertion of intellect. In some of them, the author is in- 
clined to be paradoxical, as we shall shortly proceed to shew. 
This is the first time, as far as we remember, that we have 
heard field-sports defended on the plea of humanity: but the 
present author considers it as a great ailvantage to the un- 
fortunate tenants of the fields, that they have been ‘ preserved 
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for shooting. * As to the propriety of indulging in such 
sports, it is a point which we shall not at present discuss ; 
but we must protest against one of the benefits which is here 
attributed to them, when they are recommended on account 
of the manliness which they bestow. 

The essay, however, in which the greatest love of paradox 
appears, is intitled * Marriage,’ and here the writer seems to 
us to take a very unfair view of English society. According 
to him, the antient system of compelling children to marry, 
agreeably to the will of their parents, has only been exchanged 
for the more ingenious mode of accomplishing matches by 
manoeuvring and inveiglement ; which, in his own words, ¢ pro- 
duces in the end deceit amongst girls and suspicion amongst 
young men;’ and in the following passage he contrasts the 
two systems more strongly: 


‘ What are we to expect, it may be asked, from a system which 
teaches girls in the bloom of their simplicity, to disguise all their 
feelings ? to conceal the preference they have, and pretend to that 
which they have.not? What can be expected but that having 
practised deceit before marriage to procure a husband, they 
should employ it afterwards to conceal alover? No sooner is a 
young girl brought into the world, than she is taught dissimulation, 
avarice, ambition, and dishonest love: her passions are all awaken- 
ed, and it is no wonder if the husband should become the suf- 
ferer. According to the old fashion, a girl went from one. 
duty to another, from obedience in the house of her father, to 
obedience in the house of her husband. As for love, quite as 
much as is required for married people naturally follows marriage ; 
as naturally as a vine grows on the elm against which it is planted, 
does a woman, whuv is fresh and innocent, love the man to whose 
person and fortunes she has been united. As for that violent, un- 
just, irritating, magnifying passion usually called love, which is the 
foundation of many of our present marriages, it cannot be said to 
be a good basis for happiness.’ 


This is not a just delineation of the English female cha- 
racter in general. We cannot allow thdt it is composed of 
intrigue and duplicity, though some few examples may perhaps 
be found equal to Miss Edgeworth’s Mrs. Beaumont. Even if 
we were to grant that deceitfulness and guile are the necessary 
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consequence of the present fashionable system, we still say that 








* Soame Jenyns viewed this argument in a different light. — 
‘ To add to this,”’ says he, speaking of the inhumanity of sports- 
men, “ they spare neither labour nor expence to preserve and 
propagate these innocent animals, for no other end but to multiply 
the objects of their persecution.” (Disquisitions on several Sub- 
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it is superior to that by which the best and purest feelings of 
the heart were made the subject of barter, and misery was pro- 
bably entailed on an innocent being, merely to gratify the 
avarice or the ambition of those whom nature had made her 
guardians and protectors, but who thus converted themselves 
into her tyrants and worst enemies. It is useless for us, how- 
ever, to occupy our time in refuting arguments which the 
author himself has successfully opposed: for in what other 
light can we consider the ensuing sentence? *¢ A thousand 
ties of similar friendships, of similar occupations, of similar 
habits, and even of similar amusements, are necessary to con- 
nect the man and woman who are chained to each other for 
life’ Can we, then, rely on the judgment of others in all 
these important points; or can the will of parents accomplish 
this wonderful similarity of disposition ? 

The essay called ¢‘ The Wandering Jew’ is not composed in 
very good taste; and the narrative, which is delivered in the 
first person, bears the traces of a much younger hand than that 
of the ** fabled Hebrew.” Its writer has endeavoured to deli- 
neate a character of a man who has tasted all the pleasures 
and sensualties of the earth, and has found them bitter and 
worthless, and who places his only enjoyment in contemplat- 
ing the vice and misery of those who are bound to him by no 
common bonds of sympathy. ‘The tale is a sort of imitation 
of St. Leon, but the author does not manifest the powers of 
Godwin. ‘ The Wandering Jew’ moralizes in a very modern 
strain; and it is in vain that we find him writing from Rome 
in the reign of Nero. It is indeed rather curious to observe, 
in a journal dated at that period, the mention of our country- 
man Sir Isaac Newton ; with whom we were not aware that 
the Roman literati of that day were acquainted : —nor, indeed, 
were we until now cognizant of the fact that ‘the Wandering 
Jew,’ among his many other qualifications, could boast of the 
faculty of prescience. In this same journal, we have a very 
minute account of Roman manners and society in their most 
degraded state. We may doubt the wisdom of repeatedly 
dragging these enormities to public view, even to serve as 
warning examples. Curiosity forms no slight portion of the 
composition of vice; and we would not uselessly gratify or 
excite it, by the relation of the unaccountable licentiousness of 
one of the most depraved periods which has ever disgraced the 
page of history. What other sentiment can the subsequent 
passage excite than disgust? ‘The writer is speaking of the 
Roman ladies. 


¢ They have other vices that are more disgusting, and which, 
therefore, I delight more in seeing them practise. For example, 
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there is not a noble wife in Rome that goes to dinner till she has 
taken her wine emetic, and prepared herself an appetite by means 
that would take it away from the daughter of a ploughman.’ 


We have remarked another distinguishing feature in these 
Essays, which is the apparent desire of the writer to com- 
promise all questions of difficulty. Thus, both in religion 
and politics, the most important and the most difficult of all 
inquiries, he seems glad to compound with his adversaries. 
The argument on one of the most abstruse subjects which the 
human intellect has ever attempted — the prescience of the 
Deity as connected with free will—is a proof how far this 
system may be carried. 


‘ For instance, predestination and free will. If a man is pre- 
destined to be a villain, and to suffer eternal torments for being 
so, the Deity cannot be called, towards him at least, a benevolent 
Being. If, on the other hand, man has entire free will, that is to 
say, totally independent of motives and circumstances, the Deity 
can have no prescience. The probability is, then, (and in these 
things a probability is all we can hope for,) that man is chiefly 
determined by certain circumstances of birth, country, and edu- 
cation, which do net depend on his own choice; but that there is 
no single case in which the individual may not, by exerting the 
powers of his own mind, defeat all those circumstances. The 
prescience of the Deity still remains ; but is general, and not par- 
ticular. We may suppose God knowing what Alexander or 
Newton has done, and what mankind will do.’ ) 


We shall not make any remarks on such a speculation as 
this, but proceed to another passage, where the same adher- 
ence to the maxim, zx medio tutissimus, is observable. 


‘ In my Opinion, it is not wise to aim at perfection in political 
reforms. Man was not made for it. But in representation, above 
all other political questions, perfection is impossible to reach. If, 
then, we could have a majority of popular representatives in the 
House of Commons, ought we not to be satisfied? Ought we to 
chop off Gatton, or Old Sarum, merely because it is an imperfec- 
tion, and destroys the symmetry of ideal beauty ? If we could re- 
duce the decayed boroughs to form only a small portion of the 
House of Commons, instead of being, as they now are, the chief 
force of that assembly, should we not have taken a sufficient 
security for good government ? Ought not something to be con- 
ceded for the sake of peace, with that large body of men, who 
are ready to fight to extremity against a theoretical plan of 
Reform ? 

‘ On the other hand, those who are so violently prejudiced 
against the very name of Reform, should consider how many of 
the people are ready to serve under that banner; and they should 
beware how they increase those numbers, by protecting clear and 
convicted abuses. Omnia dat qut justa negat.’ 
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We conclude our extracts with the remarks on Foreign Travel: 


‘ Paris, 1815. 

‘ The English and the French, after an absence of twenty years, 
have again met in the common intercourse of life, and are ex- 
changing bows, ideas, and sentiments. a 

‘1 overheard, one day, a young Englishman entertaining a 
French lady with profligate principles, and profane jests ; although 
she had often heard morality and religion attacked before, she was 
so scandalized by the coarseness of his conversation, that she, at 


- Jast, told him his language might suit the vicious society of 


London, but was too wicked for Paris: his companion was, at 
the same time, telling an obscene story to a young lady who fell 
asleep in the middle of it ;——- these young men are not improved 
by travel. 

‘ An English married lady, whom I knew, was remarkable for 
the plainness of her dress, the modesty of her manners, and the 
piety of her conduct. She went from Paris this year, with her 

ead made into a stand for flowers, her ears never open but to flat- 
tery, and her mouth full of the pretty phrases, “ a little flirtation,” 
‘‘ innocent behaviour,” ‘ harmless dissipation,” ‘* stupidity of 
married women in England,” “ greater liberality in general 
society,” &c. ;—she is not improved by travel. 

‘ I know a sensible English tradesman, who used to shut a 
Frenchman out of doors ; and laughed at every body who did not 
speak English as correctly, and even as vulgarly as himself; he 
was so pleased with the kind reception he got in France, and the 
patient attention with which all his blunders were listened to, that he 
promises hewill go and do likewise ;—he is improved by his travels. 

‘ A farmer of good sense, and good heart, travelled through 
France soon after the peace : he found that the people were nei- 
ther sulky in their manner, nor full of hatred against the English, 
nor utterly abandoned to vice and folly, as he had been told ; but 
on the contrary, civil, gay, and ingenuous ; nay, he found tolerable 
farmers, and honest fathers of families: fewer paupers than in 
England, and much good effected by the Revolution ; he imputed 
the old quarrels of his nation with theirs to the Government, and 
recommends to the people to give each other the right hand of 
friendship ; — this man is improved, and will improve others.’ 


On the whole, this little volume, which consists of seven- 
teen essays *, is certainly a proof of the liberal and inquiring 
spirit of its author, and is the work of a man whose thoughts 
are not idle. 





* The titles are thus given in the table of Contents: ‘ English 
and French Pride and Vanity: English and French Taste: Men of 
Letters: Irresolution: Foreign Travel: Vanity and Love of Fame: 
The World: National Character: Literary Taste: On Field- 
sports: An Agreeable Man; Society in London: On ‘Plays: 


‘Political Economy : State of the English Constitution : Marriage : 
‘Orders of Knighthood: The Wandering Jew.’ 
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Artictses V.—VIII. Messrs. Seybert, Warden, Melish, and 
Bristed, on the United States of America. 


[ Art. concluded from p. 132.] 


AVING in the former part of this article enlarged on the 
statistics of the United States, under the heads of climate, 
population, manners, education, and literature, we are now 
to enter on a report of the commerce, shipping, manufactures, 
and finances of this rapidly increasing community; and to 
sum up the whole with a few observations applicable to the 
case of those of our countrymen who propose to emigrate 
across the Atlantic. 

Commerce. Exports. — The chief Exports of domestic pro- 
duce from the United States are 

From Massachusets (chiefly from Boston), provisions, beef, 
pork, pickled fish, lumber, staves, oil, whalebone, and flax- 
seed. 

New York, wheat and other corn, flour, beef, pork, flax- 
seed, and potash. 

Pennsylvania (chiefly from Philadelphia), corn of all kinds, 
flax-seed, and some manufactures. 

Maryland (chiefly from Baltimore), corn of all kinds, flax- 
seed, and tobacco. 

Virginia, tobacco, Indian corn, wheat, and flour. 

The Carolinas and Georgia (chiefly from Charleston and 
Savannah), cotton, rice, tobacco, and Indian corn. 

The Western States (by the Mississippi), Indian corn, flour, 
salted provisions, tobacco, cotton, sugar, and rice. 

These exports are almost all the produce of the soil, taking 
that term in its widest sense as indicative of the produce of 
mines and forests as well as of agriculture. On the whole, it 
is computed that one fourth of the produce of the soil in the 
United States is sent out of the country. The exports of 
wheat and flour are necessarily very fluctuating, depending 
both on the harvest in the United States and the harvest in 
Europe. In 1811, 1812,and 1813, the value of wheat and flour 
exported averaged nearly 3,000,00o0l. annually. In 1815 and 
1816, years of plenty and low price in England, it did not 
exceed 1,500,000]. annually, while in the high priced year 
of 1817 it was more than 4,000,000l. sterling. Of rice, the 
export is much smaller, but the fluctuations are in like man- 
ner considerable. Of cotton, the exports have been progres- 
sively increasing, both from the extended culture and the aug- 
mented demand. In1805, 1806, and 1807, they averaged from 
2 to 3,000,000). sterling; but in 1815, 1816, and 1817, they 
amounted to between 4 and 5,000,000]. annually, of which 
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the far greater proportion went to England and Scotland, 
though the export to France was not inconsiderable. Of to- 
bacco, the average export from the United States is between 
60 and 80,000 hhds. (above 2,000,000l. sterling,) which is not 
so great as in former years: but the proportion of manufactured 


tobacco is on the increase. 


Value of the Exports from the principal States in 1817. 
Home Produce. Foreign Produce 


Value in Dollars. re-exported. 
Massachusets, - 6,000,000 6,000,000 
New York, - - 14,000,000 53000,000 
Pennsylvania, - 6,000,000 3,000,000 
Maryland, - - 6,000,000 3,000,000 * 
South Carolina, - 10,000,000 
Georgia, - - 9,000,000 
Western States, - 8,000,000 
Direction of the Exports from the United States, for the 
Year 1817. 
To the Baltic and North of Home Produce. Foreign Prod. 
Europe, - - 3,829,000 2,590,000 
Holland and her Colonies, 3,898,000 2,288,000 
Great Britain, - - 415,431,000 2,037,000 
France, - - 9,717,000 2371,000 
Spain and her Colonies, - 4,530,000 3,894,000 
Portugal and her Colonies, 1,501,000 334,000 
All other Countries, - 3,907,000 5,198,000 








Dollars, 68,313,000 19,358,000 








This return is interesting, as it shews the portion of co- 
lonial produce still received through the medium of the 
United States by certain countries of Europe. The case 
was far otherwise in 1807, when 

Holland and her Colonies received from _ Dollars. 

the United States to the amount of - 17,000,000 

Spain and her Colonies, - - - 18,000,000 

France and her Colonies, — - - =: 19,000,000 


At that time (1807), the Americans were the general car- 
riers of continental Europe, and their total exports exceeded 
100 millions of dollars. At present, they are not above 80 
or go millions: but the amount of home-produce exported is 
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* The Southern and Western States have little transit-trade. 
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much greater than formerly, the diminution being only in 
the transit-trade of those powers which, since the peace, have 
resumed the conveyance of their own goods. This is at once 
apparent from comparing two years of peace with two years 
of war. 

Produce of the Colonial and other 


Years. United States. | Produce re-exported. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1806. 41,000,000 60,000,000 101,000,000 
1807. 49,000,000 59,000,000 108,000,000 
18106. 65,900,000 17,000,000 82,000,000 
1817. 68,000,000 19,000,000 87,000,000 


Imports. — The average value of the annual Imports into the 
United States is not accurately ascertained, partly on account 
of a deficiency in the official tables at the custom-house, 
partly from the extraordinary commercial fluctuations of late 
years. ‘They may, however, be averaged in the present state 
of American population at nearly 20,000,000}. sterling, in- 
cluding the foreign produce from Cuba and other parts, which 
is subsequently re-exported. 

The imports for consumption consist of manufactured 


articles of almost every description from Great Britain: of 


wine, brandy, and silks, from France: from Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal, wine, oil, silks, and dried fruit: from Holland and 
Germany, linen and hardware: from China, tea: from the 
West Indies, sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa, and molasses. 

The most striking feature of American imports is the great 
proportion of British merchandise ; and no part of mercantile 
history is more demonstrative of the evil effects of govern- 
ment-interference than the connection between the two 
countries during the last half century. The American States, 
as long as they continued our colonies, were obliged to ship 
their produce to England; of the amount thus shipped some 
diminution was effected by their separation from us, but it 
was inconsiderable, (between 2 and 300,000.) and lasted but 
a few years; while the freedom obtained to their trade at 
large proved the cause of a great indirect extension of their 
transactions with us. ‘They shipped produce in quantities to 
the Continent of Europe, and, taking back only a part of the 
value in the goods of the country, remitted the proceeds to 
England, where they were appropriated to the purchase of 
our manufactures. All that they saved by a direct trans- 
mission of their goods to the continent of Europe tended to 
enlarge the capital, with which they made purchases in Eng- 
land; and the amount increased with great rapidity. In 
1805, the apprehension of a rupture with this country in- 
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duced the American government to lay before the world a 
very circumstantial statement of the exports and imports 
of the Union, with the view of awakening the British public 
to a sense of the commercial loss attendant on a rupture with 
their best customers. The substance of these reports is printed 
both in Dr. Seybert’s work and in that of Mr. Warden ; 
(vol. if. p. 292.) it was given also in our report (Appendix 
to vol. Ixxix.) of Beaujour’s ** View of the United States :” 
so that we shall at present lay before our readers only a brief 
sketch, shewing the proportional export and import of the 
United States with different parts of the world. 


Exports to and Imports from different Countries, on an average 
of Three Years, viz. 1802, 1803, 1804. (Seybert, p.255.) 


Exports to Imports from 
(Partsin 100.) (Parts in 100.) 








Great Britain, Ireland, and Brit. Colonies, 35 474 
Spain and Spanish America, ~ - I! 84 
France and her Colonies, - - 18 164 
Holland and her Colonies, - - 14 84 
Portugal and her Colonies, - - 33 14 
Denmark and Sweden withtheirColonies, 4 4 
Russia, - + - - oO 3 
German, - - - 7 24 
Italy, - - - - 3 I 
All other Parts, - - - 44 7 
100 100 








From this abstract, the inference is that Spain, Holland, 
Germany, and, in some measure, France, purchased from 
America a much greater amount of merchandise than they 
sold to her ; leaving in her favour a large balance, which was 
remitted from the Continent in cash and bills for the purchase 
of British manufactures. This balance, averaging in the years 
1802, 1803, and 1804, about 3,000,000l. aaked, was Carried 
in the years 1806 and 1807 (Seybert, pp. 137. 155.) to more 
than 4,000,000l.: but all of it was stopped by our unfortunate 
Orders in Council, the effect of which, on our manufactures 
and our paper-currency, but too fully justified the prediction 
of Mr. Baring. The parliamentary discussions on the Orders 
in Council in 1812 led to the production of a return of the 


Exports {from Great Britain to the United States, from the 
Office of the Inspector-General of our Exports and Imports. 


1805. - - - £11,447,000 
1806. - - - - 12,866,000 
1807. - - - 12,098,000 
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Of these large sums, scarcely half a million belonged to 
foreign merchandise; the rest was all British manufacture. 
Since the peace of 1815, our exports to the United States 
have exceeded the above-mentioned sums, great as they were, 
but they have gone to a very different market: the poverty of 
the Americans in consequence! of the war, of their unsuc- 
cessful attempts at manufacture, and of the over-issue of 
bank-paper, having made them far less able than formerly to 
discharge their debts to this country. 

The attention of the mercantile world in the United States, 
as in England, is fixed on the opening about to be afforded 
by the emancipation of Spanish America. The advantages 
of it will, in the opinion of many, and among others of 
Mr. Bristed, be greater to this country than to the United 
States; and so ardent is Mr. B. on that point, that he 
strongly urges (p. 48.) the expediency of our government 
forming a navigable passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
across the isthmus of Panama, though at an expence of three 
or four millions sterling ! 

Shipping. — The direction of national capital to navigation 
has been proportionally as great in the United States as in 
England or Holland, and from causes equally apparent ; 
viz. the maritime position of the early settled states; and 
the uncommon cheapness of ship-timber. So early as 1791, 
the mercantile shipping of America exceeded 500,000 tons: 
her seamen, 27,000; and both were soon augmented ina 
rapid ratio by the war of the French Revolution, at the close 
of which, in 1801, the mercantile navy of the States exceeded 
900,000 tons, and their seamen, 60,000. The war of 1803 was 
productive of a farther augmentation, and at present, after 
all the fluctuations of late years, the tonnage of America may 
be computed at 1,200,000, and her seamen at 70,000;— 
numbers inferior to those of no country except-our own. 
Ship-building is carried on chiefly at Boston and other 
ports of New England, and the annual average of it for the 
whole Union, including boats for the navigation of the rivers, 
is not short of 100,000 tons; a quantity greater than or fully 
us great as the average of new shipping in our own country. 
Of the tonnage of the United States, about two-fifths are 
employed in the coasting trade, fisheries, and interior navi- 
gation ; the remainder are in their foreign trade, of which 
not more than one-fourth is prosecuted in other bottoms, and 
these chiefly British. Of the vessels employed in the navi- 
gation of the Ohio, the most usual are keel-boats, which are 
constructed with a small keel, so as to draw little water and 
pass through a narrow channel. The use of steam is ne- 
cessary 
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cessary only in the upward navigation of the rivers; and 
with its aid a voyage of 1200 miles is easily performed in a 
fortnight. 

The Americans have long since followed our example, in 
imposing a very heavy duty (9s. per ton) on foreign vessels 
trading to their ports, while their tax on their own vessels is 
almost nominal. Since the annoyance experienced from us 
in the late war, it has become a favourite object with them to 
augment their navy; and a small but regular addition is made 
to it annually, at an expence which, including the complete 
equipment for sea, appears to exceed (Seybert, p. 686.) 1oool. 
per gun, taking the average of several sizes. ‘This charge is 
greater than the rate of building and equipping in our ports 
in time of peace; and its magnitude shews that the high 
price of labour in the United States is no longer balanced by 
cheapness of timber, the cost'of which, by an improvident waste, 
has become greatly enhanced on many parts of the coast. 

The English and the Americans are the two nations which 
navigate their vessels with the fewest seamen; the average for 
cach appearing to be about one man for every fifteen tons. 
The stoppage of trade in the late war left many thousands 
of the sailors unemployed; yet such is the independence of 
all the lower classes in that country of cheap provision and 
high labour, that recourse to impressment would (see the letter 
of the Secretary of the Navy to Congress in 1814) have been 
unavoidable, had the war continued on an extensive scale. 

Manufactures. — The fluctuations in the United States in 
this branch of productive industry have been still greater 
than in commerce, and have been produced by the same cause, 
viz. events arising out of the late war. To withdraw labour 
and capital from agriculture was quite contrary to the policy 
of the Americans; and it would not, for ages to come, have 
entered into their views, if our Orders in Council, and the 
prohibitory decrees of Bonaparte, had not excluded their 
produce from the markets of Europe, and obliged them to 
work it up at home. This took place in 1808; and the zeal 
then displayed by the Americans, to assert their commercial 
independence, might fairly be compared to the ardour of the 
French against the invaders of 1792, or the activity of our 
countrymen in repelling the threats of Bonaparte in 1803. 
Communications explanatory of machinery, and of processes 
for the saving of labour, appeared in all the news-papers ; 
and home-spun cloth was worn by all ranks, in order to dis- 
courage the fashion of foreign goods. Aided by this general 
concurrence, and by the abundance of the raw materials, the 
manufactures of cotton, wool, flax, iron, leather, and wood, 
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increased rapidly; and in 1810 the aggregate of goods manu- 
factured during that year in the United States was computed 
(Warden, vol. iii. p. 275.) at more than 25,000,0ool. sterling. 
They continued at or near that amount during the years of war, 
(1812, 1813, and ¢814,) but received a great shock bythe import 
of English goods after the peace of 1815. Since that time, 
they have maintained a doubtful or more than doubtful contest 
with their English rivals; the high import duty proving an 
inadequate counterpoise to the cheaper labour, the greater 
capital, and the superior machinery of the mother-country. 
The American manufacturers long hoped that their govern- 
ment, acting on the restrictive notions of the last age, would 
exclude, at whatever sacrifice, the goods of other countries : 
but their Senate acted a wiser part, and submitted to an im- 
mediate loss rather than incur the never-ending injury that 
would have arisen from giving an unnatural direction to capi- 
tal. At last the general failure of American manufacturing 
establishments, followed by an almost equally general failure 
of their banks, produced the insolvencies of 1819, which 
spread such general distress throughout the United States, and 
put an end to manufacturing competition; except in a few 
articles, for which circumstances are particularly favourable. 
Several parts of the United States have mines of coal and jron: 
but there, as in France, they are seldom contiguous, and the 
great difficulty consists in finding a water-conveyance for these 
bulky materials. Timber has become scarce and dear in the 
vicinity of the great cities, and the improvement of American 
wool is probably destined to be the care of a future gener- 
ation. Adding to these drawbacks the high price of labour, 
(double the rate of England, and triple that of France,) there 
can be no doubt of the propriety of the advice of Mr. Bris- 
ted (p. 56.) to continue to look to Europe as the grand 
arsenal for finished goods, and to be satisfied with the sale 
of the raw materials. The claims of the manufacturers in 
America for the exclusion of foreign articles seem now alto- 
gether hopeless, and may in fact be termed a demand of the 
fiftieth part of the population to live by a tax on their coun- 
trymen. The business of a carpenter, wheelwright, and even 
a cabinet-maker is, in general, well understood in the princi- 
pal towns ; for it has been long followed, in consequence both 
of the cheapness of timber and of the difficulty of getting 
articles of that description from abroad: but the exports of 
manufactured goods from the United States (Warden, vol. iii. 
p- 277.) is very inconsiderable, being confined to a few arti- 
cles of which the raw materials are unusually abundant ; such 
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as soap, candles, wood-work, snuff, gun-powder, spirit of mo- 
lasses, &c. 

Though the Southern States are the seat of the growth of 
cotton, yet their thin population and the prevalence of negro- 
slavery render them wholly unfit to become manufacturing 
countries; and the chief establishments for cotton, as for 
other fabrics, are (or rather were) in the old settled provinces 
of Pennsylvania, Massachusets, and New Jersey. ‘The efforts 
of the Americans to extend their manufactures have been 
ultimately unsuccessful : but they have called forth a great dis- 
play of ingenuity and a number of useful discoveries in ma- 
chinery. No country offers so great a premium on the 
economy of labour, and in none are the inventive powers less _ 
checked by being tied down to particular professions, 

Finances. — The national debt of the United States, created 
by the war of 1774, amounted to about 15,000,000}. ster- 
ling, including the debt contracted by each individual state, 
and subsequently assumed by Congress. This sum continued 
with little diminution until 1805, ° when the sinking fund be- 
gan to operate, and had reduced the principal to 9,000,0001.: 
but in 1812 the renewal of war necessitated a rapid aug- 
mentation of the debt, carrying the aggregate in 1815 to 
25,000,000l. sterling. It is now reduced to 20,000,000l., 
and is in a course of progressive diminution by the sinking 
fund. By a return made in 1818, it appears that of this 
debt about 2,100,000]. are the property of Dutch stock- 
holders; 2,200,000l., of British; and the rest, with a trifling 
exception, of Americans. 

The interest of this debt forms the chief feature in the 
American budget: for no country has a less costly admini- 
stration. During the first 25 years of the federal govern- 
ment (from 1787 | to 1812), the army, navy, and civil establish- 
ment cost on an average less than 1,000,000]. sterling ; and at 
present, after all the additions necessitated by recent events, 
they do not exceed the following sums : 

Dollars. 

Civil government, ambassadors, consuls, &c. 2,200,000 

Military department, - - - 6,000,000 

Navy, including 1,000,000 dollars for its gra- 

dual i increase, - - 3,600,000 

Public debt, viz. interest and s sinking fund, 10,000,000 


The history of taxation in the United States is remarkable. 
The expences of the war of 1774 required the imposition of 
various taxes, less heavy, but on the whole not unlike those 
of England: these continued until 1802, when, after a long 
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period of commercial prosperity, the American government 
found itself enabled to take off most of the internal taxes, and 
to save their countrymen the unwelcome sight of « tax- 
gatherer ; collecting the revenue from customs on’ imports, 
tonnage on foreign vessels, and a few internal taxes. This aus- 
picious sera was unfortunately interrupted by the war of 1812, 
and bythe consequent imposition of a number of internal taxes, 
several extending even to manufactures of the United States, 
In 1815, most of the internal taxes were repealed ; and those 
that now exist are confined to licences to distillers and re- 
tailers of spirits, to duties on carriages, refined sugar, 
stamped paper and bank-notes, and sales at public auction. 
A portion of the public revenue (about 700,000}. sterling) is 
levied by a property-tax, viz. a tax on lands, houses, and 
slaves; which led in 1815 to a valuation of property through- 
out the Union, and produced some very interesting statistical 
documents. 

The import-duty on foreign merchandise is, in general, 
very high ; amounting, according to the act of Congress in 
1816, to 25 and 30 per cent. on most manufactures. This 
is a mode of taxation highly convenient for government, as it 
saves them in a great measure the odium of internal taxation, 
but it is adverse to those principles which forbid all interference 
with the course of productive industry. The practical effect 
of these high customs is to withdraw a portion of American 
capital from agriculture, and direct it to manufactures sooner 
than this would otherwise have been the case; lessening 
in a proportional degree the amount of purchases from 
Great Britain : — another of the many evils arising from our 
Orders in Council and the consequent war, previously to 
which the customs in America were on most of our goods 
(Seybert, p. 227.) only 123 or 15 per cent. 

Though, however, it enters into the financial policy of the 
Americans to impose heavy customs on foreign merchandise, 
and a heavy tonnage-duty on foreign vessels, they disclaim all 
preference of one country over another, and require extra 
duties only in the few cases in which similar duties have 
previously been imposed on them. ‘Thus an injudicious ad- 
dition in France to the tonnage-duty on American vessels, in 
the present year, called forth an immediate retaliation on the 
other side of the Atlantic. With England, the ‘commercial 
treaties at present in existence stipulate that the * duties in 
America on our shipping, or merchandise, shall be on the 
same scale as on the shipping and merchandise of other na- 
tions;” and, in return, Americans are admitted to our East- 
India possessions on the same footing as other foreigners, and 
are intitled to go from one port in India to another. Sur West- 
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India colonies are, however, closed to American merchandise, 
except through the medium of Bermuda; an exclusion which 
called forth in 1817 an act of Congress, forming a counter- 
part to our navigation-acts, and implying that “ British 
ships should import into the United States only the produce 
or manufactures of their own country.” Nothing is more 
desirable than an abrogation on both sides of these antiquated 
and pernicious restrictions. 

National Capital. — Mr. Bristed draws the following par- 
allel between the resources of the United States and those of 
the two principal powers of Kurope, calculating the whole in 


dollars: 
Gr. Britain 


United States. Peery eee y France. 
Capital in land, houses, 
and money, - - 7,200,000,000 18,000,000,000 12,000,000,000 
National revenue, - - 360,000,000 900,000,000 600,000,000 
National debt, - - 100,000,000 —3,600,000,000 180,000,000 


Government Revenue, viz. 
The Union, - 25,000,000 
The States se- 45,000,000 230,000,000 —-140,000,000 
parately, - - 20,000,000 


The national capital of the United States is thus computed: 


Lands cultivated at an average of 10 dollars 
an acre, - - - 3,000,000,000 





Lands uncultivated at 2 dollars the acre, - - 1,000,000,000 
Houses of all kinds, - - - 1I,000,000,000 
Property in the public funds, - - 100,000,000 
Property in banking stock, —- - - 100,000,000 
In slaves 1,500,000, at 150 dollars each, - 225,000,000 
Shipping of all kinds, - - - - 225,000,000 

Money, farming stock and utensils, manufac- 

tures, furniture, carriages, and other per- 
sonal property, - - - 1I,$50,000,000 
Total ~ 7,200,000,000 





This estimate, if somewhat beyond the mark for the pre- 
sent condition of the United States, is likely ere long to be 
realized in a country in which capital and population so rapidly 
increase. 

To what Classes of our Countrymen'is Emigration eligible ? 
— The first and most numerous class of our countrymen, 
likely to be benefited by crossing the Atlantic, are the extremely 
poor, or common labourers generally; and next to them 
mechanics at low wages, who have or anticipate a family. 
Of the advantage of the change to both these descriptions of 
men, there can be no doubt: but the difficulty lies in con- 
veying across the Atlantic persons whose circumstances do 
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not enable them to transport themselves; and here it may 
be asked, is emigration a politic expedient, or has it not been 
shewn by respectable writers, Mr.S.Gray and Dr. Purves, 
(see our Numbers for February, 1817, and July, 1819,) to 
operate as a diminution of our productive means? What- 
ever may be the — of these arguments under ordinary 
circumstances, it will hardly be questioned that emigration is 
advisable in the state into which Europe, and particularly 
our own country, has been thrown by a great and sudden 
transition from war to peace. Another question of equal 
importance will, we trust, be conceded ; viz. that it is as bene- 
ficial to us to send an emigrant to the United States as to one 
of our own colonies; since, in both the one and the other, 
most of the articles for his consumption are derived from this 
country, and afford employment, in the preparation, to Bri- 
tish labour and capital. Next as to the funds for his con- 
veyance ;— the laws of political economy forbid government 
to make any considerable payment on this account out of 
the public money: but are not our parishes justified in ad- 
vancing in this manner the sums which they would other- 
wise have to expend on the poor-rate? The most proper and 
equitable mode would be to make the charge of transport de- 
volve on the country that acquires the new settlers; and for 
the latter to pledge their labour during one, two, or three 
years, in return for the improvement of situation which is 
afforded to them by the change. ‘This practice has long ex- 
isted in the removal of the poor Germans and Irish; and _ it 
remains to be seen whether, amid all the changes of this 
eventful age, it is not likely to be adopted on a more exten- 
sive scale, to be managed by men of reputation as well as 
capital, and on a plan conducive equally to the relief of the 
humble individual and the benefit of the community. No 
charge would then be incurred by the mother-country; and 
the chief object of solicitude, the health of the emigrants on 
the passage and after their arrival, seems in a manner 
guaranteed by the interest of the directing parties. 
Comparing the condition of mechanics in England with 
those of the United States, the result is greatly in favour of 
the latter; wages being higher (5s. or 6s. a day), while pro- 
visions are in most parts lower. ‘The great cause of dearness 
in America, the attendance of servants, is of course out of 
the question with this class; and they are not often at a loss 
for work: though, when such unluckily happens to be the case 
in winter, the expence of fuel proves very heavy in the towns 
on the coast. Emigrants from Europe generally reach the 
United States in the summer; which, though better in some 
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respects, puts the constitution to a severe test, the thermo- 
meter in the middle of the day being frequently from 84° to 
90°. Directions for preserving the health of new comers have 
been published by the Humane Society of New York, and to 
an observance of them the European labourer should add 
abstemiousness as to liquor and animal food in summer; with 
the farther precaution of wearing when at work a loose flan- 
nel shirt next to the skin: a simple but effectual preservative 
against the evils of obstructed perspiration. In the Western 
States, wages are equal, provisions somewhat cheaper, and 
the summer-heat less oppressive. 

Another class of persons, to whom emigration is advisable, 
is that of farmers of small capital ; men who, when they have 
paid the expence of the passage and of the journey to the 
interior, will have from tool. to 2o0ol. clear. This sum will 
suffice to make the purchase of an uncleared property ; and the 
calculation of eventual advantage proceeds less on the assump- 
tion of profit from farming capital, than on the liberal reward 
of personal exertion : it being taken for granted that an indi- 
vidual of such moderate means will not scruple to bear an 
active part in the labours of the field. 

These are, perhaps, the only classes to whom emigration is 
eligible. A merchant with capital will do best to remain at 
home; of clerks there is and has long been a superabundance; 
manufacturers are wholly out of the question; and there does 
not appear to be any eligible opening for professional men, 
such as lawyers, physicians, or clergymen: the population 
being in most parts too thinly scattered to admit of the exer- 
cise of such professions. Besides, the characteristic advan- 
tages of the United States are confined to two main points, 
the command of new land, and the high price of labour. 
They offer no extra premium for the application of capital to 
trade; since, though the rate of interest, and consequently 
of mercantile profit, is higher than in long-settled countries, 
this advantage is merely ostensible, being balanced (perhaps 
more than balanced) by the necessity of long credit, and the 
surprizing number of insolvencies. Nor is America, like 
France, the country for an annuitant: —to the upper or 
middling ranks of society, housekeeping is dearer than in 
England, since, though mere provisions are cheaper, clothes, 
hardware, and domestic utensils are dearer; also house-rent; 
and, in particular, the wages of servants. 

What Parts of the United States are most suitable to Emi- 
grants? — The southern states are wholly ineligible to 
emigrants from the north of Europe; the summer-heats being 
excessive, bodily labour attended with danger, and the — 
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A 
of eifture very different from those to which our countrymen 
have been accustomed at home: provisions, also, are twice 
their price in England, and inferior in quality: to all which 
is to be added the lamentable prevalence of negro slavery. 
Excluding, therefore, the southern half of Virginia, and the 
whole of the Carolinas, Georgia, and the newly acquired 
territory towards the lower part of the Mississippi, the choice 
of emigrants may be pointed to one of three quarters: — the 
States, particularly Pennsylvania, to the east of the Allegany- 
mountains ; the Ohio, and other newly settled provinces to 
the west; and, finally, the country to the north, partly 
British, partly American, adjoining the Lakes of Canada. 
Hitherto, the road most frequented by settlers repairing to 
the westward has been that which passes from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh, a distance’ of three hundred miles: but the 
route from Baltimore is shorter, and will ere long have the 
benefit of a turnpike direction across the mountains. In the 
mountain-districts, the country is romantic, and generally 
fertile ; and the chief objection to a settler consists in the cold of 
winter. On reaching Pittsburgh, the emigrant finds himself 
at a central spot, and may proceed either to the northward 
or the westward; the former leading him in the direction of 
the Lakes of the St. Lawrence, and the latter along the banks 
of the Ohio: the whole a trackless forest till within the last 
half century. ‘The course of the Ohio is very long; yet its 
banks are in general cleared and cultivated as far almost as 
its junction with the Mississippi: the soil is, for the most part, 
good ; and the cleared land is to be purchased for twenty, 
thirty, or forty dollars per acre, according to soil and situ- 
ation. ‘The abundance of lime and coal, and the facility of 
transport by water, are great advantages in this quarter ; 
while British manufactures are not much dearer than in the 
maritime,states. Still it is only a strip or border of countr 
that is cultivated : at a distance from the river, all is uncleared, 
except on particular spots; and the state of Ohio, though 
larger than all Ireland, does not contain a population equal 
to that of a single Irish county. Hence an almost boundless 
field is open to the ambition of new settlers: hither, accord- 
ingly, tends the great swarm of American wanderers; and 
hither did Mr. Birkbeck direct his steps, and, ambitious of 
a large domain, proceed (see our Number for February, 1818,) 
to the farthest verge of the line of cultivation, pitching his 
tent on the banks of the Wabash, at no great distance from 
the influx of the Ohio into the Mississippi. In our opinion, 
he would have acted more wisely in fixing himself and his 
English companions within reach of the comforts of an already 
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settled territory; leaving the contest with noxious vapours, 
and the labour of clearing forests, to the enterprize of Ame- 
rican settlers who were accustomed to the climate. Mr. Birk- 
beck admits that the wood-lands around him, and in the 
Western States, generally are by no means clear of poisonous 
reptiles, wolves, or bears, and are infested in summer with 
swarms of mosquitoes; to all which he might have added the 
unwholesome exhalations arising, during several years, out of 
land that has been brought into culture from a state of 
nature. 

Let us compare this place of settlement with those that are 
less remote, asin the east of Pennsylvania; taking for example 
Montrose, a village built entirely since 1800, and situated 
within two days’ journey of the Hudson’s river, and three 
days of Philadelphia. ‘The site of this place is sufficiently 
elevated for health, and for a partial diminution at least of 
those summer and autumn heats which are the great bane of 
new-comers. Lands near the village cost from five to seven 
dollars per acre, but those at a distance cost less: a price 
somewhat higher than would be required to the westward : 
but, in return, the settler has the advantages of roads for the 
arrival of supplies and the transport of his produce, of schools 
for his children, and society for himself. His little capital 
also is comparatively unimpaired by the expence of travelling, 
or the carriage of tools, clothes, and furniture; the transport 
of which across the Allegany mountains, in the case of a 
family of six or eight persons, costs as much as the purchase 
of 60 or 80 acres of land. Proceeding westward from Mon- 
trose, the traveller reaches a more elevated soil, and finds 
various spots, such as Union in Fayette county, (a day’s 
journey to the east of Pittsburgh,) which are healthy and 
flourishing. ‘Throughout the whole of Pennsylvania, negro- 
slavery is prohibited, and uncleared land may frequently be 
had merely on condition of settling and remaining on it 
during five years. Generally speaking, the eastern country, 
whether in Pennsylvania or New York, is inferior in soil and 
climate (see Melish, p. 548.) to the Western States: but, in 
situations in which these drawbacks do not exist, the settler, 
finding the same advantage with respect to prices as on the 
other side of the mountains, will have reason to congratulate 
himself on avoiding the journey, particularly if his pecuniary 
means are small. In the case of a farmer, wherever he may 
settle, let it be kept in mind that the cheapness of purchase, 
though a prominent is far from a conclusive advantage, 
since the great expence consists in clearing and improving ; 
and to bring a property of 700 or 800 acres into a productive 
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state requires, according to Mr. Birkbeck, not less than 
3000. 

A third plan, quite distinct from the former, is that of 
taking a long settled farm, with dwelling-house and offices; in 
a well-inhabited part of the country. ‘The rent in such cases 
is nearly as high as in England; and, though the crop be 
Juxuriant, and free from the charge of tithe, the speculation 
often proves unprofitable, so much are prices kept down in 
America by the quantity of produce thrown into the market 
by the cultivators of new land. 

The Vicinity of the Lakes. —'The falls of Niagara are an 
object of great interest to the traveller, and are situated in a 
country of which the climate appears to be less unsuitable to 
European constitutions than either the Eastern or the Western 
States: the summer-heats being less oppressive, and the cold 
of winter, though long and severe, not being insalubrious. 
No part of the journal of Mr. Melish will be read with greater 
interest than that which relates to this district ; particularly as 
his praise of it was given after a very extensive survey of the 
United States. In no quarter does the condition of the settler 
appear more comfortable; provisions are sound in quality, 
and reasonable in price, flour costing about 1]. per barrel ; 
beef from 2d. to 3d. the pound; a fowl from 6d. to 8d., and 
fish being plentiful and cheap. At these prices, a mechanic 
has no difficulty in rearing a family on wages of 5s. per day. 
The settlers come in general from the New England States, 
but in part also from Great Britain and Ireland: the houses 
are built of wood, and, being painted white, have a cheerful 
and at times an elegant appearance. New lands are sold on 
terms almost as reasonable as in the remote western pro- 
vinces. ‘These favourable characteristics are possessed by the 
country on both sides of the St. Lawrence, as well British as 
American: the former ina part of Upper Canada: the latter, 
of the province of New York; and both are frequented by 
American settlers from the eastward. Mr. Melish was struck 
with the rapid extension of cultivation in the preceding twenty 
years; and he dwells on a small town called Canandaigua, 
with yet only one thousand inhabitants, as affording, like 
a number of other inland-towns in the United States, a proof 
that the main consideration in a new settlement is not the 
command of navigation but salubrity of climate. 

We hope that these comprehensive details, and perspicuous 
summaries, will prove interesting to most readers; and useful 
to those who have, or propose to have, any connection with 


the New World. 
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Art. 1X. Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of Scotland, through 
Perthshire, Argyleshire, and Inverness-shire, in September and 
October, 1818 ; with some Account of the Caledonian Canal. 
8vo. pp. 352. 9s.6d. Baldwin and Co. 


Toons into Scotland have been so repeatedly written and 

printed, that a new contribution of the kind ought not to 
be offered to the public without possessing some specific claim 
to its favour either from novelty in the route or originality in 
the observations. Of such merit we are happy to say that 
the writer of this modest sketch is by no means devoid; his 
track having lain along a rarely visited part of country, and 
his remarks being, in general, directed to topics of utility and 
interest. His travels extended through the central Highlands 
of Scotland; beginning from the banks of the Tay in the part 
where that river, the largest body of fresh water in our island, 
assumes the appearance of an estuary. Hence he proceeded 
across the middle of Scotland, until he approached the 
Western Ocean and the region in which the hills of Morven 
and the stream of Coan recall names consecrated by the 
poetry of Ossian. From these most wild and sequestered 
parts of the Highlands, he directed his steps along that suc- 
cession of lakes which extends in a north-east direction, and 
forms the chief part of the Caledonian Canal. A continuance 
im this course would have brought him to a well cultivated 
tract, for the east coast of Scotland is open and fertile even in 
the north: but, as it formed no part of his object to visit 
scenes or to enter on a society similar to those of the culti- 
vated districts of the kingdom, he pursued his homeward 
course by the inland road through the mountains ; visiting in 
his progress southward Athol and Dunkeld, with the beauties 
of which the readers of travels have been long since familiar- 
ized by the descriptions of Gilpin and Gray. ‘The whole 
line of road traversed by the author may be compared to a 
triangular figure, of which each side occupies about one 
hundred miles. 

The chief part of the book is appropriated to local de- 
scriptions ; viz. to accounts of particular rivers, mountains, 
or valleys, of which the names are known to a very limited 
portion of the public; in consequence, however careful may 
be the composition or accurate the information, our notice of 
its contents must be confined to a few topics of general in- 
terest. Among these may be reckoned the remarkable fact 
that the rivers, flowing to the east coast of Scotland, fre- 
quently have their rise at only forty or fifty miles’ distance 
from the western shore; so much greater is the elevation of 
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the land in the country bordering on the Atlantic. Thus the 
Tay has its source as near to the Western Ocean as the 
Severn to the Irish Channel; its course being to the east and 
southward, and in all about one hundred and forty miles ; 
and the Spey, the Forth, the Tweed, in short, every great river 
except the Clyde, flow in like manner from west to east. 

Another question of public interest regards the merits of 
the Caledonian Canal, as a medium of inland-navigation cal- 
culated to save the hazardous circuit of the north of Scotland 
to the shipping proceeding from Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
ports to the Baltic. This inquiry, long involved in doubt, 
and made the subject of keen discussion among the navigators 
and civil engineers, is, we believe, now set at rest by the 
practicability of applying steam to the purposes of navigation, 
and of quickening the progress of the largest vessels through 
the lakes by means of steam-draggers. 

A third topic discussed by the author of this tour, (p. 163.) 
and at a length to which we are not inclined to follow him, is 
the unfortunate massacre of Glenco in the reign of King 
William (in 1692); when the orders sent from London to 
extirpate a refractory tribe of Highlanders were but too 
literally executed. 

In various passages of this work, (pp. 235. 297, &c.) we 
find remarks of importance to those who are interested in 
contemplating society in the singular aspect which it so long 
held, and still in a great degree holds, in the remote moun- 
tains of Scotland. Poor as is the condition of our fellow- 
subjects in these parts, they are in general exempt from 
suffering with regard to the main article of food; their coast 
affording herrings in abundance, and their miserable soil 
being adapted to potatoes, which are cultivated with success 
in patches amid bleak mountains, where no sign of vegetation 
is perceptible, except heath and moss. As to the surface of 
the country, it can scarcely be doubted that in Scotland, as 
in Norway and in the uncleared part of North America, 
both mountains and vallies were, in a remote age, covered’ 
with wood: there are in fact on record documents of various 
dates, enjoining on military officers stationed in remote districts 
the destruction of a number of forests, which afforded shelter 
to banditti. We quote the following, issued by General Monk, 
when left in Scotland by Cromwell to crush any attempt that 
might be made to restore the royal influence : 


“© Whereas the woods of Miltern and Glenshart, in Aberfoyle 
parish, are great shelters to the rebels and mossers, and do thereby 
bring many inconveniences to the country thereabouts : — these 
are to desire you, on sight hereof, to give order for the cutting 
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down of the woods with all possible expedition, that so they may 
not any longer be a harbour or shelter for loose, idle, and desperate 
persons; and thereof you are not to fayle. Given under my hand 
and seale, at Cardrosse, the 17th of May, 1654. 


“* GrorGE Monk. 
“ To the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Airth.” 


One of the most interesting passages relative to the High- 
lands is that in which (pp. 118, 119.) the author gives an 
account of the illicit distilling carried on amid the mountains; 
which affords not only a stock for consumption on the spot, 
but a large supply for a clandestine import into the low 
country. The regular distillers, who are obliged to pay the 
full duty, having complained loudly of this practice, an act 
was passed about the year 1816, modifying (p. 121.) the 
existing law in Scotland in a manner which, if carried into 
effect, would entirely remove the cause of complaint. As yet, 
difficulties have occurred in the adoption of the new plan: 
but if, as the writer supposes, they have been owing to the na- 
ture of the seasons and other temporary causes, its eventual 
adoption may still be considered as probable. 

The author has not judged it proper to prefix his name to 
his book, or to afford any clue to its discovery: but, whatever 
may have been the motive of his reticence, the publication is 
highly creditable to him ; the style being plain and unaffected, 
while the reflections are judicious, and not unfrequently im- 
portant. For aspecimen of his composition, we may refer 
to a description (p. 12.) of atown, and (p. 114.) of the course 
of a great river; passages apparently of secondary interest, 
but which manifest a discrimination by no means usual among 
tourists, in selecting leading features, and conveying an idea 
of the whole, without dwelling on unconnected or unimport- 
ant particulars. 
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HE Croonian Lecture. <A farther Investigation of the com- 
ponent Parts of the Blood. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. 

Vv. P.R.S.— The author commences this paper by boldly 
asserting that he has been able to prove that the blood, in 
coagulation, evolves aériform matter, so as to pervade the 
coagulum in every direction; and that currents of such 
matter, 
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matter, passing through the serum, form permanent tubes, 
which are immediately afterward filled with red blood, when 
the circumstances in which the coagulum is placed admit of 
it. ‘The experiments here related were made with blood in 
aneurysmal tumours, in a coagulated state, instead of the coa- 
gula of extravasated blood, as reported in a former commu- 
nication. In the aneurysmal pouch, the succession of layers 
of coagula affords an opportunity of observing the changes 
which coagulated blood undergoes in such circumstances, at 
different periods of time. The layer in contact with the 
blood in circulation contained globules of different sizes, 
some smaller than Sir Everard had ever seen before, accord- 
ing to the microscopic observations conducted by Mr. Bauer ; 
and he also perceived a small quantity of transparent elastic 
mucus. In the other layers, in proportion to the time of 
formation, the supposed newly discovered small globules in- 
creased in the ratio of four to one; and the proportion’ of 
transparent elastic mucus advanced in like manner. These 
new small globules were found in the serum, and in coagula- 
ble lymph taken from the vagina of an ass and from the in- 
ternal surface of an inflamed vein. Mr. Bauer observed the 
buff of highly inflamed blood to consist almost wholly of 
the new small globules: but the globules were much larger 
in the lower portions of the buffy coat. A tumour in the 
prostate gland was perceived to be made up ¢ of red globules 
free from colour,’ with a small proportion of globules of 
lymph, and some of the transparent elastic jelly above called 
elastic mucus. ‘These and other tumours, consisting of layers 
of coagula, never become vascular, we are told, because ‘‘ the 
aériform matter, evolved at the time that the blood coagulates, 
readily escapes into the circulating blood with which it is in 
contact.’ —* To ascertain whether the proportion of aériform 
matter in the blood is liable to vary, as well as to determine 
its nature, a very buffy coagulum was placed in the receiver 
of an air-pump, with a syphon passing from the vessel con- 
taining it into a bottle filled with barytes water. The pump 
was worked, and the gas only came over in single bubbles, 
which occasioned a precipitation of carbonate of barytes. 
From a less buffy coagulum, the gas came over in several 
bubbles at a time. When there was no buff, the gas was 
abundant, and the precipitation copious.’ ‘The coagulum of 
six ounces of blood, taken one hour after a meal, being treated 
as just stated in the air-pump, the carbonic gas passed through 

the syphon in a torrent. 
Carbonic acid commonly occurs in the urine, but in greater 
proportion after a full meal, Mr. Bauer finds lymph globules 
and 
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and red globules in the glary mucus of the pyloric region of 
the stomach, in the earliest stages of digestion. The milk- 
white fluid of the mesenteric glands exhibits in the microscope 
an infinite number of white globules, swimming in a perfectly 
clear and colourless fluid, as the red globules do in the 
serum. 

Although the ingenious lecturer confidently speaks of hav- 
ing proved his assertions, we are unable to perceive the de- 
monstration. Indeed, we see little else but hypotheses; and, 
with regard to the facts, we know that Leuenhoeck and his 
| pupils, many years ago, testified the universality of the globu- 
larity in all the fluids and solid parts of animals. We must 
demur to assent to the formation of tubular or vascular struc- 
ture by the introduction of gas into blood, until farther evi- 
dences and other proofs are produced; and accordingly we 
protest 27 foto against the concluding paragraph; viz. ‘ as 
the exposure of the blood to the air, in its passage through 
the lungs, restores the brilliancy of colour that is lost in the 
circulation through the body, we can have no doubt that 
it is in the vessels of the lungs the blood receives its origi- 
nal hue.’ 

The Bakerian Lecture. On the Composition and Analysis 
of the inflammable gaseous Compounds resulting from the de- 
structive Distillation of Coal and Oil, with some Remarks on 
their relative heating and illuminating Powers. By William 
Thomas Brande, Esq. Sec. R. S. Prof. Chem. R. 1. — In the 
course of some experimental inquiries made by Professor 
Brande, various new views relative to the constitution of 
these gaseous compounds suggested themselves; and some 
properties of terrestrial radiant matter became apparent, 
which are detailed in this lecture. The coal used at the gas- 
company’s works, and common whale-oil, furnished the gases 
submitted to analysis. It is taken for an admitted fact, that 
there are two definite compounds of carbon and hydrogen; 
one termed olefiant gas, consisting of one proportion of hydro- 
gen and one of carbon; and the other called light hydrocar- 
buret, consisting of one proportion of carbon and two of 
hydrogen. Assuming hydrogen as 1, then the specific gravity 
of olefiant gas is 13,4. Light hydrocarburet has been com- 
puted to have the specific gravity of 7,7 compared with 
hydrogen. The ingenious lecturer infers that no definite 
compound of carbon and hydrogen exists, except that which 
is usually called olefiant gas; ‘ that the various inflammable 
compounds employed for the purposes of illumination, and 
produced by the destructive distillation of coals, oil, &c. con- 


sist essentially of a mixture of olefiant gas and aig 
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that the gas procured from acetate of potash and from moist 
charcoal contains the same elements, with carbonic oxide, 
and carbonic acid; and that no other definite compound of 
carbon and hydrogen can be recognized in them, except ole- 
fiant gas.’ 

In the second section, Mr. B. details comparative experi- 
ments on the illuminating and heating powers of olefiant, 
coal, and oil gases, and on some general properties of radiant 
matter. It is concluded, from various data, ‘ that to produce 
the light of ten wax candles for one hour, there will be re- 
quired 


2600 cubical inches of olefiant gas, 


4875 - - - - = oil _ 
13120 = - = = = Coal gas; 
and that the quantity of oxygen consumed 
by the olefiant gas will = 7800 cubical inches. 
by the oil gas, - = = =11578 
by the coal gas, - - =21516’ 


Olefiant gas, the author remarks, ‘ cannot be employed 
for any economical purposes, and is only here adverted to 
for the sake of comparison. A gasometer, containing 1000 
cubical feet of oil gas, is adequate to furnish the same quantity 
of light as one of 3000 cubical feet of coal gas, provided due 
attention be paid to the construction of the burners, and to 
the distribution of the lights.’ 

For ordinary purposes of illumination by oil gas, Mr. B. 
considers ten-hole Argand burners, each consuming about a 
cubical foot and a half per hour, and giving the light of 
seven wax candles, or nearly two oil Argands, as the most 
economical and generally useful. Single jet burners, or 
those in which the flames do not coalesce, have been shewn 
to consume a very much larger quantity of gas for the pro- 
duction of an equal quantity of light; and Argand burners, in 
which the flames do not coalesce, consume more gas for an 
equal production of light than those in which the apertures 
are more numerous, but sufficiently near each other to allow 
of the union of the separate flames. 

The relative heating powers of the flames of olefiant, oil, 
and coal gases, were obtained by experiments; which shewed 
that to raise a quart of water from 50° to 212°, at thirty 
inches of barometrical pressure, requires 


870 cubical inches of olefiant gas, 
1300 - = = = = oil gas, 
2190 = = = = = coal gas. 
Our 
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Our boundaries do not suffer us to relate more particularly 
the experiments in this lecture:' but we must notice, in con- 
clusion, the following. Chlorine and hydrogen gases, in 
equal volumes, exposed in a tube with a large thin bulb, and 
inverted over water exposed to the brilliant focus produced 
by a large olefiant gas flame, caused no change; nor, if 
kept in common day-light but out of the sun-shine, is the 
chemical agency immediate in forming muriatic acid. The 
same chemical effect was obtained by the intense light of 
charcoal with the voltaic battery: but no other terrestrial 
light could be made to produce it. Hence Mr. B. infers that 
some peculiarity exists in voltaic light, and solar light, which is 
not yet understood. 

Instead of the photometer of Leslie, the author invented a 
new instrument, like a differential thermometer. ‘The balls 
contained, instead of air, the vapour of sether, and the stem 
was filled by a column of that liquid. Thus a very delicate 
differential thermometer was formed. ‘To convert it into a 
photometer, the upper ball is covered with a thin coating of 
{Indian ink, and the lower with silver or gold leaf. he 
whole instrument is then placed ina pellucid glass tube; and, 
when taken out of its case, the operation of light is perceived 
at the instant of exposure, by the falling of the liquid from 
the blackened tothe metallic side. It is powerfully influenced 
by the flame of a candle at the distance of one foot, and propor- 
tionally by other luminous bodies. 

On the Elasticity of the Lungs. By James Carson, M.D. 
— The author of this paper conceives that a cause essential to 
respiration, viz. the elasticity or resilience of the lungs, has 
not hitherto been investigated by physiologists, although the 
property of the resilience is admitted and shewn in every 
lecture-room. The extent of this power has not been calcu- 
lated on the lungs, heart, diaphragm, &c.: but its influence 
is as important as that of the piston in the steam-engine by 
the expansive powers of steam. ‘I'o determine the degree of 
elasticity, an apparatus was employed, consisting of an oblong 
glass globe, containing two quarts, with a tubular opening at 
each end; a glass tube nearly three feet in length, and bent 
at one end, was joined to one opening; and a shorter tube 
was affixed in a similar manner to the other opening. ‘To 
the smaller tube a piece of the dried gut of some animal was 
bound, of a few inches long ; and the other end of the gut was 
fixed to a cylindrical tube of bone, metal, or wood, also a few 
inches long, and of a diameter corresponding to the diameter 
of the windpipe of the animal subjected to the experiment. 
Water was poured in so as to stand to certain heights in the 
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upright tube connected with the oblong globular large vessel ; 


and the short tube at the other end being introduced into the 
larynx or trachea of animals, apertures were made through 
the diaphragm to let in air, or through the sides of the thorax. 
The result was, ‘ that the spring of air, compressed by 
a column of water of a foot and a half high, is not equal to 
the resilience of the lungs of an ox, at the usual stage of 
their dilatation.’ 

In the case of a dog killed on the day preceding the ex- 
periment, the water stood six inches in the upright tube above 
the level of the water in the globe. On admitting air through 
apertures into the chest, the water rose an inch in the tube, 
and the lungs receded a little from the openings. Water was 
then poured into the upright tube, till it stood at ten inches 
above the level of water in the globe; and it remained steadily 
in that station, the lungs filling apparently the boundaries of 
the chest. 

It has been said that the elastic substance of the lungs, 
being stretched, generated a power of quickening the circu- 
lation of the blood, and of promoting respiration. ‘This power 
was inferred from the elastic property of the lungs; from the 
space which they must occupy in the chest; from the phe- 
nomena exhibited on opening the chest and admitting exter- 
nal air; and from the ebullition of water when the windpipe 
is inverted init, and the lungs are allowed freely to collapse. 
Dr. C. remarks that, although this power was allowed to be 
his discovery, it was supposed to be unimportant ; whereas he 
now proves it to be most material. 

The explanation of the conical form of the diaphragm 
during life, and after death, till an aperture is made into the 
chest, will serve also to manifest the important uses of the 
elasticity of the lungs. ‘The external walls of the chest resist 
effectually the atmospheric pressure: but the base, the dia- 
phragm, being pliant, muscular, and having a more exten- 
sive area than the transverse section of the chest, in conse- 
quence of the greater weight which it necessarily has to sustain 
on its outer surface, is pressed or sucked upwards into the 
form of a cone. ‘Two powers vary the form and dimensions 
of the diaphragm; viz. the elasticity of the lungs, and the 
contractile power of the diaphragm: the former being per- 
manent and equable, while the latter is occasional and vari- 
able. The contractile power of the diaphragm, when full 
exerted, is much greater than the power of elasticity of the 
lungs: but the latter, not being subject to exhaustion, takes 
advantage of the necessary relaxation of its antagonist; and 
‘ rebounding, like the stone of Sisyphus, recovers its lost 
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ground, and renews the toil of its more powerful opponent. 
Breathing is in a great measure the effect of this interminable 
contest between the elasticity of the lungs and the irritability 
of the diaphragm.’ Independently of the volition, the dia- 
phragm’s contractions take place according to the rationale 
that a permanent and invariable load is sustained by the lower 
surface of this organ; and by this load the relaxed muscular 
fibres become stretched to a degree which grows painful and 
stimulating. ‘To remove the burden, the diaphragm is roused 
to contraction: but this contractile power, agreeably to the 
laws of muscularity, is soon exhausted, and, falling into a 
quiescent state, allows the painful and stimulating distention 
of the relaxed fibres of the diaphragm to be again renewed. 
From this irksome state it relieves itself by a fresh contrac- 
tion; and thus, by the alternate superiority of two powers, 
on the balancing of which life depends, the chest is succes- 
sively enlarged and diminished, and air is alternately expelled 
and inhaled. Ina similar and equally effective manner, the 
author concludes, the elasticity of the lungs will be found to 
influence the movements of the heart and the motion of the 
blood. 

In our estimation, Dr. Carson has done more than sufficient 
to excite farther investigation respecting the effects of the 
agency of the elasticity of the lungs, and to be intitled to 
the honour of being instrumental to future discoveries, 
although not enough to produce conviction and satisfy the 
mind with regard to his theories. 

A Case of the Human Feetus found in the Ovarium, of the 
Size it usually acquires at the End of the Fourth Month. By 
A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S.— This communication is in- 
tended to illustrate Sir Everard Home’s explanation in his 
paper on the corpora lutea, respecting the mode in which the 
Ovum is sometimes retained, and the embryo formed, within 
the cavity of the corpus luteum. Drawings of the parts, by 
Mr. Bauer, are given ; and the dissection is minutely and ably 
described. The fact of the extra uterine conception, or of a 
perfect ovario-gestation, was distinctly established. : 

On some Combinations of Platinum. By Edmund Davy, 
Esq. Professor of Chemistry, and Secretary to the Cork In- 
stitution. — This paper contains the results of Professor 
Davy’s farther labours on the combinations of platinum, since 
his former communication to the Royal Society in 1817. 
The subject of the experiments was a peculiar compound of 
platinum, obtained from sulphate of platinum by the agency 
of alcohol. Unlike other sulphates, this is dissoluble in 


ether and in alcohol; and, by boiling for a few > : 
ac 
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black substance is precipitated, of a composition and with 
properties not hitherto known. A minute account is given 
of this new substance, which cannot be usefully abridged. 
It may be advantageous to state, however, that the precipitate 
under examination appears to consist almost solely of pla- 
tinum, with a little oxygen, and the elements of the nitrous 
acid. We must also mention the curious experiment in 
which the powder is brought in contact with the vapour of 
alcohol at the commen temperature of the air, when there is 
an immediate chemical action. ‘The heat generated is suffi- 
cient to reduce and ignite the metal, and to continue it in a 
state of ignition till all the alcohol is consumed. In this case, 
the acid first noticed by Sir H. Davy (in his beautiful expe- 
riment of the ignited platinum wire) is produced. Hence 
the use of this powder for producing light and heat. By 
merely sprinkling the powder on any porous substance, as a 
sponge, cork, sand, &c. moistened with alcohol, it immedi- 
ately becomes red hot, and so remains till all ‘the spirit is 
consumed. Hence, also, the obvious use of this new sub- 
stance as a sort of tinder-box. 

We must likewise take notice of the use of sulphate of 
platinum as a test of gelatine, since it seems preferable to 
other re-agents, especially to the most delicate that is in use, 
tannin: for it appears that quantities of gelatine too small 
to be detected by tannin were rendered evident by sulphate 
of platinum; and that, farther, a quantity too minute to 
be denoted by this sulphate in the cold became visible on 
boiling. The author details a number of properties of a 
grey oxide of platinum, and of its composition : but for these 
we must refer to the memoir itself, which is worthy of the 
family of the Davys. 


PuiLosopuicaL Papers, &c. 


On the Action of crystallized Bodies on homogeneous Light, 
and on the Causes of the Deviation from Newton’s Scale in the 
Tints which many of them develope on Exposure to a polarised 
Ray. By J. ¥. W. Herschel, Esq. — The brilliant discovery 
made by M. Malus, of the polarization of light by reflection, 
opened a new field to the cultivation of Ml in and 
uncommon talents and perseverance have been almost ever 
since employed, in the investigation of the general laws which 
regulate the action of crystallized bodies on light. In the 
pursuit of these investigations, philosophers have frequently 
discovered particular anomalies, which, in the first instance, 
seemed to render doubtful the theory that they had employed: 
but a more minute examination of them has, in most cases, 
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led to an explanation of the causes by which they were pro- 
duced; and frequently these very anomalies have served to 
render more secure the theory which they at first appeared to 
contradict. 

Such is in some measure the case in the present instance. 
Mr. Herschel, in the course of his experimental inquiries on 
the polarization of light, was struck by the very considerable 
deviation from the succession of colours in their lamina, as 
observed by Newton, which many crystals exhibit when cut 
into plates perpendicular to one of their axes. He was at 
first induced to attribute this effect to a want of perfect regu- 
larity in their structure, or to inequalities in their thicknesses 
arising from his own inexpertness in grinding and polishing 
their surfaces; and it was not till habit had rendered him 
familiar with all the causes of deception, that, finding the 
same phanomena uniformly repeated, in different and perfect 
specimens, his curiosity became excited to inquire into the 
cause which produced them: particularly as they now began 
to assume the form of a radical and unanswerable objection 
to the theory of M. Biot, which affords so perfect an explan- 
ation of the tints in crystals with one axis. In the mean 
time, Dr. Brewster had observed the same phznomena, and 
had slightly alluded to the subject in his paper read before 
the Royal Society in 1818: but he had not attempted an 
explanation. 

It is impossible for us to follow Mr. Herschel through his 
various experiments and investigations, especially as he is 
obliged to have recourse to figures and diagrams: but the 
method which he has pursued in this inquiry may, perhaps, 
be sufficiently understood from the following illustration of it, 
in the author’s: own words : 


¢ The course I propose to pursue is, first, to describe the 
phenomena themselves. I shall then show how these phenomena, 
complicated as they are in appearance, are all reducible to one 
very simple and general fact ; viz. that the axes of double refrac- 
tion differ in their position in the same crystal for the differently 
coloured rays of the spectrum, being dispersed in one plane over 
an angle more or less considerable, according to the nature of 
the substance. In many bodies, the magnitude of this dispersion 
of the axes is comparatively trifling, while in some, not otherwise 
remarkable for a high ordinary or extraordinary dispersive power, 
it is enormous, and must render all computation of the tints in 
which it is not taken into consideration completely erroneous ; 
and indeed obliterating almost every trace of the Newtonian scale 
of colour. We have here, then, a new element, which for the 
future must enter into all formule of double refraction pretending 


to rigour, and at the same time are preseated with weaned 
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striking instance of the inherent distinction between the differ- 
ently coloured molecules of light, which, since the time of New- 
ton, every new step in optical science has tended to place in a 
Stronger point of view. At the same time, by the easy and com- 
plete explanation this principle affords of all the more perplexing 
anomalies in the tints, the theory of alternate polarisation to 
which they were hitherto so palpable and formidable an objection, 
stands relieved from every difficulty, and may now be received as 
fully adequate to the representation of all the phenomena of the 
polarised rings, and entitled to rank with the fits of easy trans- 
mission and reflection, as a general and simple physical law. In 
fact, if we investigate by this theorya general analytical expres- 
sion of the tint developed for any position and thickness of the 
plate, taking this element into consideration, it will be found to 
include all the phenomena, as far as they can be computed, while 
the law of dispersion remains unknown. But we may go yet 
farther. The nature of the formula furnishes an equation by 
which the actual quantity of the separation of the extreme red 
and violet axes may be deduced from observations of the tints of a 
very simple and accurate nature, being perfectly analogous in 
principle to the “ method of coincidences,” which has of late 
been applied with such success to the most delicate inves- 
tigations in every department of physical science. The compari- 
son of the results afforded by that equation, with those deduced 
by direct observation on homogeneous light, while it leaves nothing 
to desire in point of accuracy, leads to another important result, 
viz. that the proportionality of the minimum lengths of the 
periods performed by differently coloured molecules, in a doubly 
refracting crystal to the lengths of their fits of easy reflection 
and transmission, supported as it is by an induction of no ordinary 
extent and accuracy, is yet not universal, admitting a deviation 
to avery large amount. Hence must of course arise a kind of 
secondary deviation in the scale of tints. In crystals with two 
axes, however, this is masked by the much more powerful effect 
of the separation of the coloured axes; yet even there, is not alto- 
gether insensible in an extreme case. In the apophyllite, how- 
ever, the agency of this secondary cause is placed in the fulles: 
evidence. The application of our general formula to the ano- 
malous tints of that body, while it proves incontestably the exact 
coincidence of the axes for all the coloured rays, points out at the 
same time a peculiarity in its action on the more refrangible ex- 
tremity of the spectrum, of a nature so singular, so entirely with- 
out example in all the multitude of natural and artificial bodies 
hitherto examined, as torender me extremely desirous of prose- 
cuting the research, with the aid of more perfect specimens, and 
improved metheds of observation. 

* Having arrived at the general result of a dispersion of the 
axes by the sole consideration of the gradation of tints in plates 
of various thicknesses, it becomes interesting to verify it by direct 
and independent observation. This I have accordingly done; 
and the fortunate discovery of a -substance in which it is of 
Rev. Dec. 1820. Dd enore 
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enormous magnitude, puts it in our power to render the fact sen- 
sible to the eye of the most unpractised observer, by an exceed- 
ingly simple experiment, to be described in its place.’ 


On the Methods of cutting Rock-crystal for Micrometers. 
By W. H. Wollaston, M.D. — Dr. W. commences this short 
memoir by observing that ‘for the mere purpose of examin- 
ing the phenomena of double refraction, it ts extremely easy 
for any skilful workman to combine a wedge of rock-crystal, 
or any other doubly refracting substance, with another wedge 
of crown glass opposed to if, in such a manner that a Jumin- 
ous object seen through them shall appear in its true place by 
ordinary refraction, accompanied by a second image at a 
small distance, produced by the extraordinary refraction of 
the crystal.?, This combination is not suited for the purpose 
of the micrometer invented by the Abbe Rochon. It is not 
difficult, however, says Dr. Wollaston, to obtain such a section 
of rock-crystal as may be substituted for the wedge of glass, 
so that the pencil of light shall be restored to its original 
direction, void of colour, without diminishing the separation 
of the images occasioned by the first wedge. 


¢ But since the degree to which the double refraction of rock- 
crystal separates the two portions of a beam of light transmitted 
through it, is not so great as may frequently be wished, it be- 
comes desirable to increase this elfect beyond what can be pro- 
duced by the most obvious method of employing that substance ; 
and it dces appear from M. Rochon’s own account of his con- 
trivance, that he fully succeeded in accomplishing this end. But 
although he informs us that the means employed, as best suited 
to his views, had exactly the effect of doubling the amount of 
deviation produced by ordinary means, he has not chosen to ex- 
plain the mode of construction he adopted, and has mereiy re- 
ferred to a certain artist living at that time in Paris, who was in 
possession of his secret, and skilful in applying it to the construc- 
tion of micrometers. 

‘ As I have reason to think that the method to which he alludes 
in his memoir has never yet been described, I design, in the pre- 
sent communication, to explain a combination which I have found 
advantageous, and which I think must be the same as that of 
M. Rochon. 

¢ I shall hope to render the principles of this construction intel- 
ligible to every one acquainted with the original observation of 
Huygens on the properties of polarised light, and to enable any 
competent artist to cut wedges from hexagonal prisms of rock- 
crystal, in the positions requisite to produce, by their combination, 
the double effect to which I allude.’ 


The author now proceeds to illustrate the principle on 
which his method depends, and which is certainly rendered 
19 very 
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very obvious and practicable: but his description will admit 
of no abridgment, and we must therefore refer the artist, who 
is desirous of being instructed on this subject, to the memoir 
at large. 


Part II. of the Transactions for this year has just appeared. 





Art. XI. Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Reforms 
ation of Criminals. With an Appendix, containing the latest 
Reports of the State-Prisons or Penitentiaries of Philadelphia, 
New York, and Massachusetts; and other Documents. By 
William Roscoe, Esq. 8vo. pp. 179. Appendix, pp. 144. 
Cadell, &c. 1819. 


T= infliction of capital punishment, as well as the state of 

prisons, has been of late years much discussed in this 
country; and it yet retains an interest in the public mind 
which is proportioned to the importance of the subject, and 
which is undiminished because the question is far from being 
set at rest by the abolition, or the adequate mitigation of the 
evils which humanity has so long shuddered in contemplating. 
We are prepared, therefore, to welcome every addition to 
our stock of investigation or of argument on these points ; 
and on what could the pen of Mr. Roscoe be employed, which 
would not render its exercise acceptable to the public and 
creditable to himself? On topics of such delicacy and diffi. 
culty, indeed, differences of idea and shades of doubt may 
prevail: but, even in that case, a collision may be as beneficial 
as an identity of sentiment; and the truth may thus be more 
readily deduced than if a general conflux of thought led only 
to one current of opinion. 

Mr. Roscoe’s principal object, in these Observations, seems 
to be to recommend the adoption of the penitentiary system 
on a more enlarged scale than that on which it has hitherto 
been made operative in this country; and the sort of discipline 
which he approves in such establishments is well explained in 


the following passage : 


¢ It seems indispensably necessary, in order that penitentiary 
establishments should succeed to their full extent, that the prin- 
ciple upon which they are founded should pervade, and be con- 
tinually manifested through the whole establishment. That 
principle is benevolence, exerting itself in promoting the real and 
ermanent welfare of the individuals there confined. Unless 
this object be fully understood and strictly adhered to, it will be 
in vain to expect any favourable result. The reformation of the 
criminal should be the motive, the object, and the measure of all 
our exertions. Every kind of corporal punishment should be 
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strictly prohibited. Solitary confinement, in cases of extreme 
obstinacy, should alone be allowed; and this has always been 
found sufficient to subdue the most obdurate disposition. Every 
prisoner should be preserved, as far as possible, from contamin- 
ation, by separate confinement at night, and by a diligent super- 
intendence, whilst pursuing his avocations, whether alone or in 
company, by day. When he labours, it should be wholly for his 


-own profit, subject to such outgoings for his maintenance, and 


other just and reasonable objects, as may be defined. Independ- 
ence of character, and ability to provide for himself, are amongst 
the chief objects of his attainment, and these can never be ac- 

uired, unless he be encouraged to trust to his own efforts, and 
incited to feel his own interest. Cleanliness of person should be 
most strongly recommended and rigidly inforced, not only as 
essential to health and comfort, but as conducive to moral order, 
rectitude, and self-respect. Every disposition to improvement 
‘should be encouraged by the expectation, that a diligent perse- 
verance in industry, obedience, and propriety of conduct will be 
rewarded by a diminution of the term of imprisonment. A strict 
attention to avoid all profane, indecent, and offensive expressions, 
is indispensably requisite ; and even reserve, and silence, and quiet, 
will occasionally prove great restoratives: but above all, every 
effort should be made to raise their minds to a due sense of their 
situation and destiny, as rational and immortal beings; and (in 
the impressive language of a friend) “ to substitute the godly 
fear of doing wrong, for the slavish fear of punishment.” The 
happy consequences that have attended the humane and persever- 
ing endeavours of Mrs. Fry have demonstrated what may be ac- 
complished, in the most hopeless cases, by kindness, good sense, 
and a sincere sympathy in the wants and sufferings of others. 
Such an example cannot fail to diffuse itself, and call forth fol- 
lowers, in every part of the kingdom; and there is every reason 
to hope, that the buildings now erecting, or to be erected, for 
this purpose, will be, not only in name, but in fact, PENITEN- 
TIARIES.’ 


In one respect, Mr. R. differs very materially from most 
of the writers who have recently considered the subject of 
punishment. They have generally come to the conclusion 
that punishments should be apportioned, as nearly as may be, 
to the degree of the crime; and that, when awarded, they 
should be invariably inflicted: judging that certainty both in the 
kind and in the extent of the punishment is one of its most 
important qualities. Mr. Roscoe, on the contrary, assuming 
as a principle that ‘ one only rule of punishment can be 
relied on, viz. that which is necessary to effect the reformation 
of the offender,’ argues thus : 


¢ When we speak of punishing crimes, we are in danger of 
being misled by a figure of speech. In fact, we do not punish 
the 
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the creme, but the individual who commits the crime ; and whatever 
end the punishment is intended to answer, it must bear a relation 
to the nature, disposition, and circumstances of such individual. 
To hang up indiscriminately a certain number of persons, because 
they have committed a certain act, without any regard to the 
peculiar circumstances under which such act was committed, or 
by which every different case is distinguished, or even without 
any clear idea of the result to be produced, would be the height 
of folly, if it were not the height of injustice ; and with regard to 
inferior punishments, it must be apparent on the slightest reflec- 
tion, that the same punishment applied to different persons may 
produce not only a different, but a contrary effect, and that which 
may be necessary to reform one, may only serve to harden another. 
To apply the same punishment to all, is, therefore, a kind of em- 
piricism in legislation, which pretends by a certain specific to cure 
a certain crime, without any reference to the state of the party on 
whom the nostrum is to be tried. The consequences of this have 
been most fatal to the interests of society ; and under the pretext 
of an impartial administration of justice, the greatest possible 
diversity has always subsisted, not only in the degree of suffering 
sustained, but in the consequences produced. That which to one 
is agony, another disregards ; and transportation, which by some 
may be considered as the utmost extreme of misery, may to 
others resemble an excursion of pleasure.* But this inequality 
is the least portion of the evil. The only rational object which 
punishment should have in view, is frustrated by this blind and 
indiscriminating process ; and it is in consequence of this, that 
criminals, after having gone through some prescriptive mode of 
discipline, are again turned loose on society, ‘ more hardened in 
their crimes, and more instructed.” On this subject, then, one of 
the most important that can engage the attention of the human 
faculties, it is highly requisite that a thorough investigation should 
take place; in the result of which, it may perhaps appear, that 
the talisman to which we have trusted is no longer to be relied on; 
that there is no short and expeditious way of extirpating moral 
evil; but that, if we wish to succeed, we must enter upon the 
task with a full conviction of its importance, and a sincere reso- 
lution to bend ourselves down to our labour. We must enquire 
into the character, temper, and moral constitution, of the individual, 





‘ * « The same nominal punishments are not in fact the same 
unishments for different individuals. If the offence be a corporal 
injury, the same pecuniary penalty which a rich offender would 
despise, would effectually ruin a poor one. That ignominy, which 
to a man of high rank would be intolerable, would be disregarded 
bv one in a lower class. An imprisonment, which might ruin a 
man of business, occasion the death of a person old and infirm, 
and be the lasting dishonour of a woman, might be almost a matter 
of indifference to a person under other circumstances.’ — Bentham, 

‘Théorie des Peines, p. 29.’ 
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and acquaint ourselves with his natural or acquired talents, his 
habits, and his views, in order that we may be enabled to adopt 
such measures for his improvement, as may be best adapted to 
the case. If he be ignorant, we must instruct him; if he be obsti- 
nate, and arrogant, we must humiliate him; if he be indolent, we 
must rouse him; if he be desponding, we must encourage him; and 
this, it is evident, cannot be accomplished without resorting to 
different modes of treatment, and the full exercise of those moral 
and sympathetic endowments, which subsist in a greater or less 
degree between all human beings as incident to our common 
nature.’ 


Following up this rule of punishment, the author would 
empower the magistrates or the superintendants of peniten- 
tiaries to remit or diminish the punishment, on assurance of 
reformation in the habits of the criminal. This plan of look- 
ing solely to the reformation of the criminal cannot be im- 
plicitly adopted, if the purpose of providing for the security 
of its members is the principle on which society takes cogni- 
zance of crimes, In case of offences committed by lunatics, 
Society prevents their repetition by confining the unfortunate 
culprits; and this is done where reformation is unattainable. 
In cases of murder, Society exterminates the offender, in 
order to render the repetition of the offence by him impossibie; 
to prevent the outrages which might be produced by the 
vindictive feelings of the relatives of the deceased ; and to 
deter others from following the example of his crime by the 
warning of his awful and ignominious fate. Mr. Roscoe does 
not absolutely express his disapprobation of the penalty of 
death in such cases; and, yet death is a punishment which 
cannot have for its ground the reformation of the individual. 
Even where the punishment inflicted tends to produce that 
effect, it seems to us that Society takes such reformation into 
its view not so much as a ghostly counsellor acting pro salute 
anime, with a view to produce regret and penitence for the 
past, as to effect such a state of mind as may secure the com- 
munity against the repetition of the offence. ‘The application 
of such a rule, however, (to waive the abuse to which the 
principle of considering the state as the mystical and moral 
regenerator of its criminals would lead,) when all the pre- 
yious circumstances of a culprit’s moral condition are to be 
considered before a punishment can be applied to his case, 
will to others seem, we think, from the slight enumeration 
of some of those circumstances given by Mr. Roscoe in the 
passage above extracted, a matter that is impracticable. 
With regard, also, to the remission of punishment, accord- 
ing 
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ing to the reform effected in particular cases, and which the 
author in one place terms ‘an act of strict and unalterable 
justice,’ we doubt whether he has sufficiently adverted to the 
danger of lodging such discretion with any individuals whom- 
soever, when we reflect how liable most men are to be in- 
fluenced by partialities, by caprice, or by motives still more 
disreputable ; and if we consider, moreover, the artifices of 
criminals in assuming the appearance of contrition, when 
hypocrisy may purchase a release from confinement and toil. 

The evil, arising from the pardon of affected penitents, and 
the mischievous results from unsettling the amount of punish- 
ment awarded by the laws, have been experienced in a very 
great degree in the state-prisons of America; and we confess 
that the “remarks, contained in the reports of the inspectors 
of those prisons, appear to us conclusive ” that subject. 
Mr. Roscoe’s grammatical argument, that ‘a penitentiary 
where penitence is of no avail isa solecism in language,’ does 
not strike us as very forcible; nor do we perceive any reason 
why that term may not be justly applied to a place in which 
industrious habits are acquired, and a reformation is endea- 
voured to be wrought in the character of criminals. 


The science of penal jurisprudence seems to us to involve 
many very controverted questions, which require serious and 
unimpassioned discussion. We are sorry, therefore, that the 
work before us is written throughout in rather a declam- 
atory manner: — but, notwithstanding this objection, and 
although we dissent from many of the positions laid down 
by the ingenious and benevolent author, we deem our- 
selves justified in recommending it strongly to the attention 
of all intelligent inquirers into the subjects of penal law 
and the discipline of prisons. It is composed entirely in the 
spirit of humanity; and many persons may be urged to in- 
terest themselves in these matters by the ardour and enthu- 
siasm of Mr. Roscoe’s appeal, who would have been deterred 
from a consideration of them by the formality of a mere 
scientific treatise. 
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Arr. XII. Essays on the Combinatorial Analysis; shewing its 
Application to some of the most useful and interesting Problems 
of Algebra, &c. &c. By Peter Nicholson, Private Teacher of 
the Mathematics. 8vo. pp.200. Longman and Co. 1818. 


Art. XIII. The Rudiments of Algebra ; in which the Subject is 
explicitly treated in a New Manner, &c. &c. By the same 
Author. 12mo. pp.260. Longman and Co. 1819. 


Art. XIV. Essay on Involution and Evolution; containing a 
New, Accurate, and General Method of ascertaining the Nu- 
merical Value of any Function of an unknown Quantity, parti- 
cularly applied to the Operation of extracting the Roots of 
Equations. By the same Author. S8vo. pp.gz. Davis and 
Dickson. 1820. 


Wwe. have been for some time in arrear with Mr. Nicholson, 
whose “ Introduction to the Method of Increments” 
was noticed by us in vol. Ixxxili. p. 442. Since that time, 
the three works which form the head of this article have been 
published by this ingenious author, the first in 1818, the 
second in July, 1819, and the third in the course of the pre- 
sent year. We specify these dates because we conceive that it 
may hereafter be necessary to refer to them; in order to decide 
on the priority of discovery of certain formulz and theorems, , 
connected with a highly interesting branch of analysis. 

The combinatorial analysis is a subject scarcely touched by 
any English author; although the work of Hindenburgh, a 
German mathematician, in which this theory was first con- 
densed into a regular series of theorems and propositions, 1s 
not unknown to British mathematicians. We have, it is 
truc, detached articles in several English works connected with 
this inquiry, but they are generally limited in their applica- 
tion and independent of each other; such as we may conceive 
the propositions of Euclid’s Elements to have been, before 
they were embodied into one connected whole. This being 
the case, many of our readers will require to be informed of 
the first principles and general object of this new branch of 
algebra; and we are not aware that we can convey to them 


this information in more explicit terms than those of the 
author: 


‘ The combinatorial analysis is a branch of mathematics, which 
teaches us to ascertain and exhibit all the possible ways in which 
a given number of things may be associated and mixed together, 


so that we may be certain we have not missed any collection or 
arrangement of them.’ 


From this definition, many of our readers may perhaps be 
led to think that the value of the inquiry is somewhat dubious ; 


the 
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the determination of the various combinations of quantities, 
and their several arrangements, appearing at first sight to 
present an object of curiosity rather than of utility. “Such, 
however, is not the fact: because the investigation does not 
stop at this point, but proceeds immediately to apply the above 
deductions to various problems, of which the results depend 
on the number of combinatorial relations existing between its 
several co-efficients and powers. For example; in the de- 
velopement of a binomial or residual quantity, although our 
inquiry appears in the first instance to have no connection 
with the doctrine of combinations, yet its numerical co-effi- 
cients are actually dependent on the number of ways in which 
a given quantity of things may be arranged and combined 
with each other. Again, in the invention of the multinomial 
theorem, De Moivre, in a paper read to the Roy al Society in 
1697, shews that, if the series a+ bz+cx%+4d2 4, &c, 
be expanded, and if the letters b,c, d, &c. be respectively 
expounded by 1, 2, 3, &c. (which he calls the exponents of 
the letters,) then, in the co-efficient of that power of z, be- 
longing to any term in the expanded series, the sum of the 
factors of each literal product of the letters thus expounded 
will equal the index of z in that term; and the products, 
which constitute the co-efficients of the same power of z, 
will indicate every possible way of forming the exponents by 
the sum of the factors of each product. He explained, also, 
that the co-efficients may be found independently by the 
solution of an indeterminate equation; and that the numbers 
prefixed to any literal product are no other than the permut- 
ations of the letters constituting that product. 

Although, therefore, the mere determination of the variety 
of combinations and changes, through which a certain number 
of things may pass under particular conditions, is, generally 
speaking, an object of curiosity, yet it is evident from the 
above statement that there are various algebraical develope- 
ments, in which a ready way of deducing the number of 
those changes may become of considerable importance ; and 
it is in the latter point of view that Mr. Nicholson’s work 
appears to us to be well intitled to the attention of mathema- 
ticians. 

We cannot undertake, in this place, to make our readers 
acquainted with more than the general views of the author ; 
aud for his particular methods we must refer to the work, 
which is divided into an Introduction and four Essays: the 
first containing the General Principles of Combinations 
and Permutations; and the second, the Application of the 
Combinatorial Analysis to Series in General. Essay 3. treats 
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of the Principles of Binomial Factors, being a preparatory 
branch of the Summation of Series; and the fourth and last 
Essay is intitled Factorials and Figurate Numbers, with their 
Application to Combinations. We shall dismiss this work 
by observing that it is open to the same objection that we 
formerly made to the author’s * Method of Increments ;” 
namely, a want of order and perspicuity in the detail; while, 
like the former work also, it indicates an inventive and 
original genius. 

Mr. Nicholson’s Rudiments of Algebra are given in a 
duodecimo volume, corresponding to the usual size and form of 
a school-book ; and it appears by the title, preface, &c. that 
the author designed it for the purpose of academical instruc- 
tion. How far it may succeed as such we are unable to predict ; 
that it is not ill calculated to be employed in this way we are 
ready to allow: but, at the same time, as it attempts sub- 
jects with which many school-masters are unacquainted, our 
expectations that it will be generally introduced are not very 
sanguine, ‘Those parts in which the author deviates most 
from preceding writers may be apparent from the ensuing 
extract : 


‘ The reader will here meet with several branches of Algebra 
treated very differently from what he will find in any other work : 
and I confidently believe, that they will prove not only deviations 
from the beaten track, but actual improvements. 

* An appropriate article upon Facterials is introduced, in order 
to facilitate the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and diyision 
of figurate numbers ; as also to render the theory of combinations, 
and the method of finite differences, easier to the comprehension 
of the student. 

¢ A knowledge of the properties of Figurate Numbers, though 
little noticed by modern writers, is of the highest importance in 
the theory of involution, the extraction of the roots of equations, 
the combinatorial analysis, and in many other branches. ‘The de- 
finition of a figurate number is formed in a manner similar to that 
first introduced by Legendre. 

‘ The theory of Inyolution is useful to ascertain the laws by 
which powers are raised, and the forms of the co-efficients of a 
series generated by the product of binomial factors, without actual 
multiplication. The application of the binomial theorem is of 
such importance in almost every branch gf analysis, that no pro- 
gress could be made without it. The demonstration is simply 
derived from the principles of figurate numbers. 

‘ The rule I hawe introduced for extracting the Roots of Equa- 
tions is general and correct. It is much easier in practice, when 
applied to the extraction of the root of an equation of any re- 
quired degree, than the common rule when applied to extract the 
rovt of a simple number of the same degree, and equally SOFC 
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for, by involving the roet obtained with the powers indicated in 
the terms, and multiplying these powers by their respective co- 
efficients, then adding the products and the remainder, if any, left 
in the result of the operation, the sum wil] be equal to the abso- 
lute number. 

‘ The general principle of this method, first discovered by the 
celebrated Vieta, was known among the algebraists of our own 
country by the name of the numeral exegesis. Recently, however, 
Mr. Holdroid, a gentleman but little known to the mathematical 
world, has ascertained that the process depends upon the orders 
of figurate numbers: but though the step he thus advanced was 
much more important than any other improvement the principle 
had received since its first introduction, the method had not yet 
arrived at maturity ; for the first part of the process remained the 
very same as in the numeral exegesis : and the operation required 
considerable simplification and regularity. 

‘ The improvements I have made consist in freeing the process 
entirely of algebraic characters and symbols, and thereby chang- 
ing the form of calculation into a very concise operation, which 
is purely arithmetical, and uniform im all its steps; as also in 
explaining the law by which the similar parts are performed, with- 
out the continuation of decimal fractions to the end of the oper- 
ation ; and, lastly, in giving a direct and satisfactory demonstration 
of the method, so far as it has been improved; as well as in 
forming the general rules, expressed in words at length, for ex- 
tracting the roots of equations of all degrees ; with the particular 
methods for obtaining the roots of quadratic and cubic equations, 
deduced from the general rule. 

‘ In Elimination I have introduced the method by combination, 
in the notes. 

‘ The method of Indeterminate Equations of the first degree, 
with two unknown quantities, will be found to be a great improve- 
ment upon that given y! the ingenious Thomas Simpson. ‘The 
rule I have proposed is direct, and operations are now expedi- 
tiously and briefly performed by it, 

¢ When indeterminate equations of the first degree contain more 
than two unknown quantities, and it becomes necessary that the 
whole of the solutions should be exhibited, as must be the case 
when applied to the combinatorial analysis; the operations, whigh 
must all remain, to keep the work distinct, will require more space 
than can generally be found: to remedy this, I have contrived a 
very convenient method of forming them in a table, which might 
even have been shorter, had I not been apprehensive of rendering 
the process less intelligible. . 

‘ The application of Proportion to the practice of mathematics 
occurs in such a variety of forms, that we cannot be overstocked 
with properties which are so very elegant in themselves, so useful 
in their application, and are all derived from a source so ver 
simple. ‘The two last propositions I have introduced will be 
found useful. ‘Their application will be found in Simpson’s 
Euclid, Proposition VJ. Plane Trigonometry. a 
‘ Lhe 
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_* The method I have used in the formula of Quadratic Equa- 
tions, Is taken from‘ the Bija Ganita, mentioned in the introduc- 
tion: it has this advantage over that hitherto employed in Europe, 
of preserving the equations from fractions entirely throughout the 
process: whereas in that commonly used, fractions are unavoid- 
able, when the co-efficient of the single power is an odd number. 

‘ The doctrine of Functions, which is a higher branch of Al- 
gebra, is a method of discovering the form of the operation to be 
applied to a variable quantity, so that the quantity resulting from 
such operation may possess a given property, when any given 
quantities are substituted for the variable quantity. 

‘ Thus, among an endless variety of applications, suppose it 
were required to know the form of expanding the binomial 1 + 2, 
the second term, z, being variable, so that when any two different 
values, a and 4, are given to the said variable quantity, x, the pro- 
ducts of the powers (1 +a)” and (1 +4)” of the new binomials, 


1+a and 1+4, shall be equal to the same power { (1+) x 


(1 + 5) }” of their product (1+ a) x (1+). Here we shall have 
the co-efficients in the expansion of (1+ 2)" according to any 
value of the exponent 2, whether considered as a whole or as a 
fractional number, or whether affected by an affirmative or a nega- 
tive sign.’ 


We must merely observe that Mr. Nicholson has done all 
that he professes to undertake in the foregoing extract, and 
has doubtless produced a work of considerable merit, : but 
which is perhaps adapted rather more to the instruction of 
masters than to that of students. 

We shall confine our subsequent remarks to his method of 
solving Numerical Equations, to which we briefly adverted 
in our Number for April last; (p. 373.) where, after having 
endeavoured to explain Mr. Horner’s method of solving equa- 
tions, we observed that Mr. Nicholson had also succeeded in 
attaining a method of approximation, which, though in some 
degree less general than that of Mr. Horner, was still funda- 
mentally the same. We beg now to offer a few other re- 
marks; and with this view we shall call to our aid Mr. N.’s 
third publication, announced at the head of this article. 

In our Review just quoted, we stated that we were neces- 
sarily led to this conclusion, viz. “ that these two gentlemen, 
by following routes altogether different, have arrived very 
nearly at the same time at the same point of destination; and 
it is remarkable that it should be one which has been sought 
in vain by all the most eminent algebraists of the last two 
centuries.” When this passage was written, we had not ex- 
amined Mr. Nicholson’s work throughout, and had not ob- 
served that Mr. N. does not claim for himself.the honour 


of having invented the method which he has given. It ap- 
pears 
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pears by his preface that he had obtained the first idea of it 
from a Mr. Holdroid, or Holdred, (for he spells the name in 
both ways); and the only merit which he claims is that of 
having reduced the principle to a practical rule. Mr. Hol- 
dred, we now learn, has been in possession of this approxi- 
mation for more than ten years: but till lately, when he 
became acquainted with Mr. Nicholson, he seems scarcely to 
have been aware of the great task which he had accomplished, 
or he would surely not have suffered his solution to have lain 
for so long a time dormant. We are sorry to perceive by 
Mr. Nicholson’s Essay on Involution, &c. that some dis- 
agreement has taken place between him and Mr. Holdred ; 
which, like the dispute between Tartalea and Cardan, seems 
likely to transfer the honour of this brilliant step in ana- 
lysis to a different quarter from that to which the credit is 
justly due. 


Mr. Nicholson commences his introduction thus: 


‘ Mr. Theophilus Holdred, a gentleman but little known in the 
mathematical world, some time since submitted for my inspection 
and opinion an original tract, containing a method of finding the 
roots of equations of all degrees in numbers; but from the ob- 
scurity, want of connection, and the antiquated manner in which 
the subject was treated, I was able to form but a very imperfect 
idea of the principles upon which his method was founded. 

‘ Anxious, however, to accomplish what had been deemed by 
the first mathematicians a matter of the utmost importance, I re- 
solved not to lose sight of so desirable an object. Without at- 
tending to the manner in which Mr. Holdred had considered the 
subject, but keeping steadily in view Newton’s principle of ap- 
proximation, I soon conceived that, to extract the root of an 
equation in numbers, it was requisite to find a series of trans- 
formed equations, of such a nature, that in every two consecutive 
equations the root of the former should be diminished by a single 
digit or denomination, which should have the greatest local value 
possible, not exceeding the root; and also that the process of 
transformation should be performed by arithmetical rules, instead 
of the binomial theorem, as had hitherto been practised. 

‘ Having discovered the manner in which these desirable ends 
were to be obtained, together with a demonstration of the theory 
of the method, I communicated the result to Mr. Holdred, who 
admitted the simplicity of the principle; allowing it to be more 
concise and easier of comprehension than his own, and that it led 
immediately to the rule, without circuitous steps in the demon- 
stration: at the same time he acknowledged that he entertained 
no idea of his rule being derived from any established principles of 
transformation. However, upon a further examination of his 
method, I perceived that it was founded upon the same principle 
as that upon which Raphson has founded his method of approxi- 
mation ; viz. that of always referring to the original equation. Con- 
sidering 
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sidering what I had done as an improvement, he agreed to add it, 
by way of an Appendix, to the tract which he proposed publishing, 

‘ After I had pointed out many defects and obscurities in his 
manuscript, he agreed to write the whole anew, under my inspec- 
tion, adopting such further improvements as might occur during 
the period of re-writjng it. The improvements produced, at last, 
an entirely new form in his practical operations. 

‘ I took every opportunity of recommending his work and pro- 
curing him subscribers for the publication of it. To this end I 
announced it in No. ccxlvii. of Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, 
for November, 1818; and I also alluded to it in my Combinatorial 
Essays published in the same year. 

‘ When I had finished the paper containing my demonstration, 
with the rules and examples that were to be subjoined to his work, 
I found that Mr. Holdred, certainly in opposition to his real inte- 
rests, had. been persuaded by an acquaintance, an utter stranger 
to algebraic operations, to publish his own manuscript; rejecting 
my improvements, on the supposition that what I had done might 
diminish the credit of his own performance, unless I would allow 
him to Jet them pass as his own. 

‘ At this treatment I could not but feel greatly indignant ; and 
hearing that a new book on algebra, containing rules and methods 
for extracting the roots of equations of all dimensions accurately, 
was in the press; and having been at considerable pains in com- 
posing the Appendix for Mr. Holdred’s tract; without regarding 
what his intentions might be, [ resolved to insert what I had done 
in a new work entitled Rudiments of Algebvra, which I was then 
preparing for publication. 

‘ My Rudiments were printed early in July, 1819, and it is re- 
markable that on the 1st of the same month was read to the Royal 
Society a paper written by Mr. Horner of Bath, and containing 
the demonstration of a method of finding the roots of equations 
of all degrees by continuous approximation.’ 


Without pretending to enter into the merits of this dis- 
agreement, till we have heard both sides of the question, we 
must repeat that we are extremely sorry for its occurrence, 
because it has certainly been the means of leaving Mr. Hol- 
dred far behind Mr. Horner in his claim to the discovery. 
We say this without intending the least disparagement to the 
talents of the latter gentleman: who, we have no doubt, in- 
vented the method which he has published: but it is very 
obvious, from what appears in this third Essay of Mr. Nichol- 
son; that Mr. Holdred was in possession of the method long 
before Mr. Horner ; and on this account we regret that he did 
not come forwards to claim the merit of the discovery be- 
fore a rival had occupied the field. ‘The iaw laid down in 
this case is, that he who publishes first is to be considered as 
the real inventor. Now Mr. Nicholson certainly published 
his account of Mr. Holdred’s method of approximation before 


Mr. Horner’s paper appeared in the Transactions of 1 
Roya 
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Royal Society, although Mr. Horner’s paper was read before 
Mr. Nicholson’s book had issued from the press. The sub- 
ject is, therefore, in all probability, likely to stand in the same 
doubtful light in the future history of analysis with many 
other similar statements, which are familiar to every man who 
has dipped into Montucla’s History of Mathematics. 

Having said thus much relative to the priority of inven- 
tion, we will now endeavour to give the reader some idea of 
the principles on which it rests. These are certainly much 
more elementary than we imagined when we examined 
Mr. Horner’s paper; who seduced us out of the plain path 
of legitimate analytical investigations to follow him, with 
some labour, through the labyrinths of Arbogast’s Calcul des 
Dérivations : bat the conclusion of our wanderings having 
placed us within sight of an object so long sought in vain, we 
seemed to be recompensed for our toil, and were put into a 
good humour with the author. We are, however, now con- 
vinced that Mr. H. arrived at his results by means of the 
plain and sober methods of Newton and Raphson; and that 
all the foreign machinery, with which the article is introduced, 
was ex post facto, and brought forwards for the sake of pa- 
rade, under the mistaken idea, but too often indulged, that im- 
portance is given to a subject by invoiving it in difficulty. 

The essence of this method of approximation may be com- 
prehended by any person who has the least notion of alve- 
braical equations, and who has practised the usual methods 
taught in our present school-books on algebra. 


Let Az"+ Bze"'+Cz"* + &. Lz=N be any equa- 
tion, and zs =a+b+4+c+t &c.; and let it be required to 
express N in terms or functions of A, B, C, &c. a, b,c, &c. ; 
the latter being, in our particular case, the digits of z, ar- 
ranged according to their several local values. 

First, if we make v= b+c¢+&c., then z=a+v, and 
substitute this vaiue of z in the above equation, we shall find N 
equal to a similar function of v, plus a certain quantity divisible 
bya. In short, our first equation will be transformed into 


Av'+Bo™"' + Co’ + &. Lv+¢a=N. 
In the same manner, by substituting v = « + 0d, this last 
may be converted into 


Aun + But -+ Cu + &c. Lutob 4 ga=N, 


and so on till all the quantities a,b,c, &c. have been used; 
and then our ultimate equation will become 


‘ 44 - 
sat ob+ect+&e=N. 
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It is inconsistent with the nature of a Review to exhibit all 
the preceding developements at length: but, if the reader 
will take on himself the trouble; he will perceive that the 


co-efficients A, B, C; A, B, CG, &c. are derivable from each 
other by the most obvious process; and that the functions 


which we have denoted by ¢, ¢, ¢, &c. contain in them no 


function of b,c, &c. respectively: that is, ¢ contains no 


“l 


/ ” m 
function of J, ¢ no function of c, nor ¢ any function of d, 
and so on. Consequently, when an equation, such as we have 


assumed, is given, we may imagine it to be transformed into 


the equation ¢a+96+9c+ &c.=N; in which shape 
the determination of the several digits becomes a mere oper- 
ation in division, with this difference only, that the divisors 
change their value with every new figure, the same as in 


_ the usual method of extracting the square root; and, as in 


that case also, each new figure enters into the new divisor, and 
consequently some anticipation of its value becomes necessary. 
The principles, then, on which this method of approxima- 


tion rests, are exceedingly obvious: but some farther illustra- 


tion is in course requisite before it can ‘receive its practical 
application to the solution of equations. This we cannot 
attempt; and we regret it the less because any person can 
supply himself with a copy of Mr. Nicholson’s Essay on In- 
volution: which, indeed, we will add, ought to find a place 
in every mathematical library in the kingdom. 

*,* Since the above was written, Mr. Holdred’s ‘* Method 
of Solving Equations” has been advertized. 





Art. XV. On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
By David Ricardo, Esq. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp.550. 148. 
Boards. Murray. 1819. 


T= name of this author is familiar to our readers from the 
successive notices which, in vols. ]xiii., Ixiv., Ixxix.,. and 
Ixxxi., we have taken of his tracts on the Bullion-question, 
the Corn-laws, and the means of recovering our Paper-cur- 
rency from the degradation of late years: but a more general 
notoriety was given to him during the last year, by the 
adoption of his plan for the resumption of cash-payments 
at the Bank. The characteristic of this scheme was to make 
the return from paper to specie gradual and easy; a point 
which two good harvests and several other circumstances 
have fortunately concurred to promote. Our estimate of 
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Mr. Ricardo’s merits has differed according to the subjects of 
his publications; bullion and paper-currency being topics 
with which he was evidently familiar, while with regard to the 
corn-laws the case was materially different. The present work 
having appeared to us in its first edition less clear and less 
condensed than we had reason to expect from a practical 
man, we delayed our report and awaited a re-impression, 
which the increasing repute of the writer would probably not 
allow to be remote : — the re-impression came, but it brought 
with it only partial corrections: a few passages have been im- 
proved, but the book is still marked by a general dryness, 
and in some measure by obscurity. Yet the interest of the 
inquiry and the present embarrassment of our commerce 
and finances, induce us to appropriate to ita more than usual 
portion of our pages; and to endeavour, by some additional 
explanations with regard to the more important points, to 
make up for the author’s deficient perspicuity. 

The subject of Mr. R.’s discussion, without being altoge- 
ther so comprehensive as the title implies, is of very consider- 
able compass, and will be best comprehended by a short 
abstract of the preface.— The persons among whom the 
produce of land is diviced, however numerous as individuals, 
form only three distinct classes; viz. the proprietors, the 
farmers, and the labou.ers, drawing their respective pro- 
portions under the name: of rent, profit, andjwages. ‘The 
shares coming to each are very different in different stages of 
society; depending partly on the fertility of the soil, partly 
on the skill of cultivation, and, in a not less degree, on the 
density of that population which consumes the produce. Much 
as the science of political economy has been improved in the 
last fifty years, many interesting questions remain to be deter- 
mined respecting the natural course of rent, profit, and wages ; 
Dr. Smith and other able writers having had an incorrect 
idea of the principles of rent, which, in fact, were not fully 
developed until the appearance of some publications called 
forth by the discussions on the corn-laws in 1815. 

Mr. Ricardo’s work is divided into a number of chapters, 
treating successively of the constituents of value; of rent; 
wages ; profits ; taxation ; poor-rates ; trade, foreign and colo- 
nial; and currency. Of these various topics, we can, in 
course, take only a partial notice; and we shall confine our- 
selves to the following: 





Origin of Rent. Principles of Taxation. 
Labour. Effect of heavy Taczes. 
Effects of a Tax on Rent. Poor-fates. 

Profits of Capital. Fluctuations of Commerce. 
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Origin of Rent. — On the first settling of a country, little 
or no rent is paid, because there is abundance of land, and a 
very small proportion of it is required for the actual popu- 
lation. Such is at present the case in the chief part of the 
United States, particularly in Pennsylvania, and in the more 
distant territory to the westward, in which Mr. Birkbeck and 
so many of our countrymen have lately pitched their tents. 
Such also, in a very remote age, was the case of England: 
no rent was paid for the first cultivated lands: but, as popu- 
lation increased, and it became necessary to extend culti- 
vation, a rent or premium was willingly given for lots of the 
land already in an improved state. By what rule is this rent 
or premium to be computed? If, for the sake of clearness, 
we call the first improved tract No. 1., and the next No. 2., 
we shall easily conceive that a farmer would give as much to 
be admitted a tenant on No. 1. as it would cost to take No.2. 
from a state of nature, and bring it to an equal degree of pro- 
ductiveness. Population increasing, and more land being 
wanted, it becomes necessary to cultivate a third and hitherto 
neglected tract, No.3. The rule now is to give for an occu- 
pancy in No.2. a rent calculated on the expence necessary 
to bring a corresponding tract, No. 3., into a state of culti- 
vation ; and, by this time, No. 1., being farther improved than 
No. 2., will have risen in value. All this leads to the general 
and highly important conclusion that, with every step in the 
progress of population which shall oblige a country to culti- 
vate inferior land, rent on all the more improved land will 
experience a rise; and hence the importance to the land- 
holder of a thriving state of trade and manufacture, attended 
as it is by increased population and a greater demand for the 
produce of the soil. 

Our readers will now be enabled to form an idea of the chief 
object of Mr. R.’s work. Beginning with an explanation of 
the true principles of rent, he proceeds to offer his opinion 
on various topics arising partly from the above statement, and 
partly from his farther reasoning on the nature of wages, the 
profit of capital, and the operation of taxes. 

Inferences from the Nature of Rent. — The chief corollary 
from the preceding proposition is that the price of corn in a 
country ig regulated by the cost of its production on the land 
which is too poor to pay rent. An increase of population, 
such as we have seen during the last fifty years, by necessitat- 
ing the cultivation of poor land, would raise the price of food 
with great rapidity, were not its effects materially lessened by 
several causes: viz. the application of greater capital and im- 
proved machinery to agriculture ; and the adoption of various 
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inventions, such as the threshing-machine, all tending to 
economy of labour, and the effect of which, could they be 
carried in farming to a length in any degree resembling the 
extent of their application in trade and manufacture, would 
be to counteract the opposite cause, powerful as it is. 

To create a rise of rent, it is not absolutely necessary that 
the produce of the ground should be augmented, as the same 
produce will sell for more among a population progressively 
increasing; because, that population requiring more food, 
new and inferior land must be cultivated, and the rent of the 
old is always estimated by the cost of improving the new. 
We can, therefore, have no better criterion of the progres- 
sive advance of rents than the number of inclosure-bills that 
pass through parliament. Rent may, in some degree, be 
called the difference between the produce obtained on a rich 
and a poor soil: but the most correct application of the term 
is to confine it to the payment made to the landlord for the 
“‘use of the inherent powers of the soil;” distinguishing. it 
from the farther payment made to landlords for Contam. 
ings, fences, walls, &c. 

We are enabled, by the preceding explanation, to under- 
stand the apparently contradictory assertion (p. 59.) that § the 
price of corn would not fall, were landlords to give up a great 
part of their rent:’ the meaning of which is that it would 
still be necessary to cultivate inferior soils. This necessity 
implies the receipt of a clear profit (or rent) by either farmer 
or landlord from the better soils: so that, although landlords 
were to relinquish to farmers the chief part of their rent, the 
price of corn would not be materially reduced to the con- 
sumer, the benefit being in a great measure confined to the 
farmer. 

It is fit, however, to add that no country is limited to the 
productive powers of its own soil; populous communities, 
like Holland and England, having long been supplied from 
thinly peopled countries, such as Poland and the United 
States. Mr. Ricardo’s rule, therefore, is to be understood as 
referable to the productive means not of a particular country, 
but of the civilized world in general; subject to the charges 
(freight, duties, and insurance) attendant on the conveyance 
of corn from the one to the other. | 

Labour. — Mr.R. begins his disquisition on this topic by 
distinguishing the natural and the market price of labour, 
The former is that which is necessary to enable the class of 
labourers, one with another, to support and continue their 
race without either increase or diminution, while the market- 
price is the rate or price actually paid; a rate which varies 
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according to the flourishing or the depressed circumstances of 
the community. Of the fluctuations in the market-price of 
labour, we have had, in late years, the most striking exam- 
ples, and are enabled to refer such variations to two leading 
causes, — the supply of labourers, and the price of the neces- 
saries of life. The former shews at once the cause of the 
great difference between Europe and the United States of 
America: labourers in the latter being altogether inade- 
quate to the demand, their wages (4s., 5s., or 6s. a day) are 
double those of England, and triple those of the continent 
of Europe. 

Another inquiry introduced into the early part of the volume 
before us is the much disputed question of a standard-measure 
of value; a topic which suggests several animadversions on 
Dr. Smith’s favourite notion “ that labour, or corn, the 
food of the labourer, is the only fit measure of value.” It 
is easy to shew that labour, or corn, is subject to as much 
fluctuation of value as gold and silver: but how is the desz- 
deratum to be supplied? This question Mr. R. by no means 
undertakes to answer, being decidedly of opinion (p. 10.) that 
no commodity of unvarying value is to be found; and that 
all which we can at present accomplish is to ascertain the 
essential qualities of a standard, that we may know the causes 
of variation in the relative value of commodities. When 
engaged with this subject, we turned with eager expectation 
to the author’s chapter on ‘the Rent of Mines,’ in the hope 
of meeting with some calculation or remark on the probable 
effect of improved machinery on the American mines: but 
on this topic he does not enlarge; nor does he seem aware of 
the highly important consequences that would ensue from the 
adoption of a measure of price, we do not say of permanent 
value, but of Jess variation than the precious metals. He 
contents himself with observing that the fall of the value of 
the metals has been less rapid than it appears, the remark- 
able fluctuations of the present age having been caused by 
the over-issue of paper and the enormous increase of taxation. 
He might have added that, on the continent of Europe, the 
value of the precious metals appears to have decreased about 
thirty per cent. in the last thirty years, which is chiefly to 
be attributed to the increase of taxation. 

Effects of a Tax on Rent.— The discrimination made by 
Mr. R. as to the nature of rent of land, strictly so called, is of 
importance in connection with the question whether such rents 
would be a proper object of taxation. No discouragement to 
cultivation would take place, as long as the tax did not affect 
the income derived by a landlord from the capital a in 
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farm-buildings and other improvements: but the difficulty 
would consist in drawing the line of distinction. How dif- 
ferent would be the operation of such a tax from that of 
tithes, which fall wholly on the consumer, and affect lands of 
bad as well as good quality! How different, also, in its pro- 
gressive increase; for, while a tax on rent would rise only 
with a rise of net income, tithes have a double source of aug- 
mentation, not only rising in value but increasing in amount! 
Thus, when the best quality of land, called, for the sake of 
distinction, No. 1., alone was cultivated, tithes were levied 
on a comparatively small quantity of produce, — suppose 
100,000 quarters: but, when the increased demand for corn 
Jed to the cultivation of No. 2., tithes were collected on 
150,000 quarters; and, when No. 3. was brought under til- 
lage, on 200,000, &c. 

A tax on the rent of land would differ also from our present 
land-tax ; which, even at its outset in 1692, was not levied 
equally on the rents, and has of course lost all pretensions to 
accuracy of assessment. It is long since Dr. Smith declared 
the “ ground-rent of houses and the ordinary rent of land to 
be very fit objects of taxation,” being a species of income 
enjoyed by the owner without exertion, and the diminution 
of which would be attended with no discouragement to pro- 
ductive industry. Yet, with all these arguments in its favour, 
it is very questionable how far any kind of property ought to 
be taxed more than another. Without coinciding with 
Mr. Ricardo in the notion that extra burdens might make 
land an object for speculators and gamblers, we are of opinion 
that no one can foresee the degree of remote mischief that 
may follow a devia‘ion from the rule of strict equality in the 
imposition of public burdens. 

Another of the topics discussed by this author is the operation 
of a tax of a much more comprehensive character, — on raw 
produce. Such a tax has been long since introduced into 
France under the name of foncier: but it is not likely to be 
carried to any great extent in this country, where the power 
of legislating is vested in the proprietors of the soil. 

When treating (p. 335.) of the consequences of admitting 
foreign corn more freely than at present, Mr. R. makes an 
approach to practical illustration. The English farmer would 
then be in the case of a manufacturer possessed of machinery 
out of date, and so far surpassed by other machinery that the 
commodities made by him no longer afforded a profit. Great 
individual loss and distress would, doubtless, as in 1815 and 
1816, ensue from the increased import of foreign corn: but 
the quantity raised at home would not, in his opinion, be 
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materially reduced, because farmers would raise corn at a 
low rate, rather than abandon tillage on any great portion of 
their soil. Such a change would, doubtless, increase the 
fund for the maintenance of Jabour, by lessening the fund 
(rent) appropriated to the unproductive class: but the 
boldest reasoner could scarcely undertake to prove that this 
would form a counterpoise to the numberless evils which attend 
a revolution of property. 

Enhancement of the Price of Provisions. — This evil, which 
unfortunately may be termed the great distinctive feature of 
our country in the present age, may be stated to arise from 
the following causes: 1st, A deficiency of supply, occasioned 
partly by bad seasons, (such as 1795, 1799, 1800, 1809, 
1811); 2dly, The progressive increase of our consumers, as 
shewn by the population-lists; 3dly, The fall in the value of 
money, owing partly to taxation, and partly to over-issue of 
paper; 4thly, Increase of agricultural expences during war, 
partly from taxes, (such as that of horses employed in hus- 
bandry,) and more from the rise of wages and poor-rates. The 
operation of these causes, powerful as it has been, would have 
shewn itself much greater had not agriculture been aided by 
the use of machinery and division of labour; the tendency of 
which, as already explained, is both to cheapen and to in- 
crease production. 

On the corn-laws Mr. Ricardo does not enter at great length : 
but his reasoning on collateral topics sufficiently shews that 
he laments and deprecates the existence of that unfortunate 
system. In one part (p. 332.) he enlarges on the necessity 
of their progressive abrogation: but the ratio of proposed 
decrease, 4s. or 5s. a quarter annually, recommended by a 
writer whom he quotes with approbation, is far too rapid. 
We, who have always regretted, and, as far as it was in our 
power, opposed the corn-laws, should be satisfied with such 
a decrease in five years; or, we had almost said, in ten. 

Profits of Capital. — The natural tendency of public im- 
provement is well known by political economists to lessen the 
ratio of profit on capital: thus in Holland for nearly two 
centuries, and in England for more than one century, capital 
has in general afforded a smaller per centage than in France, 
Germany, or the rest of Europe. This fact is ascribed by the 
author not to a local increase of capital, but to the augmented 
expence of ‘raising subsistence from land of inferior quality. 
Population increases and must be supported; hence the ne- 
cessity of additional labour; and hence, according to Mr. R., 
a deduction from the ratzo of profit in proportion to the in- 
crease of wages, because wages never continue much above that 
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rate which nature and habit require. A tax on wages, were 
so strange a measure to be adopted, would soon BA a itself 
into a tax on profits ; and the case would be the same with a 
tax on raw produce as long as a society was in an advancing 
state: in other words, as long as the landlords and farmers 
should be enabled to transfer the burden to the consumers. 
Doctrines so comprehensive in their nature, and so little ex- 
pected by a number of the author’s readers, ought to have been 
supported with the greatest care; not merely by a series of 
general reasonings, but by specific references and statistical 
illustrations: without'which it is scarcely possible for any person 
to accompany Mr. R. in his deduction, or to give his assent 
to a conclusion so much more comprehensive than its alleged 
cause. 

Principles of Taxation.—Mr. Ricardo’s observations on this 
highly important department of political economy are almost 
all of a speculative nature; containing little in the shape of 
specific propositions, but much disquisition on the general 
tendency of taxes, whether on luxuries, on necessaries, or 
raw produce, Xc. 

Our limits permitting us to add very little to the preceding 
paragraphs, we must content ourselves with a short but sum- 
mary quotation : 


‘ Taxation can never be so equally applied as to operate in the 
same proportion on the value of all commodities, and still to pre- 
serve them at the same relative value. It frequently operates very 
differently from the intention of the legislature by its indirect 
effects. We have already seen that the effect of a direct tax on 
corn and raw produce, is, if money be also produced in the country, 
to raise the price of all commodities, in proportion as raw produce 
enters into their composition, and thereby to destroy the natural 
relation which previously existed between them. Another in- 
direct effect is, that it raises wages and lowers the rate of profits ; 
and we have also seen in another part of this work that the effect 
of a rise of wages, and a fall of profits, is to lower the money- 
prices of those commodities which are produced in a greater de- 
gree by the employment of fixed capital.’ (P. 293.) 


The author is adverse to the legacy-duty, on the ground that 
such a tax, falling on capital, impairs the fund for the main- 
tenance of labour: but, amid all the difficulties in which 
taxation is involved, we are inclined to look less unfavourably 
on this tax, accompanied as it is by an addition to the pe- 
cuniary means of the payer; which in many cases leads to an 
increased rate of expenditure, and may be said to render this 
a tax on superfluities. Far different is the case with regard 
to a heavy stamp-tax on the = of land, the sale of houses, 
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or a bond for money borrowed; transactions which in France, 
as well as among us, are burdened beyond all the rules of true 
policy. 

Effects of heavy Taxes. — We come next toa topic of great 
interest in the present situation of our country, loaded as we 
are with taxes on necessaries, and obliged consequently to 
pay higher wages than our continental neighbours. The 
rise, says Dr. Smith, * in the money-price of all commodities, 
which is peculiar to any single country, tends to discourage 
more or less every sort of industry carried on within it, and 
to enable foreign nations, by furnishing almost all sorts of 
goods at less expence than its workmen, to undersell them not 
only in the foreign but even in the home market.” 

To this doctrine Mr. R. does not wholly subscribe; taxes, 
as far they affect the labouring poor, being chiefly paid (p. 284.) 
out of the diminished profits of capital: but, admitting that 
to be the case, are we justified in inferring that the evil would 
be materially less than Dr. S. anticipates; or can we join with 
the present writer in the singular conclusion, (p. 283.) that ‘a 
generally high price of commodities in consequence of taxation 
would be of nodisadvantage toa state? As if to leave no doubt 
of the nature of his views, he adds (p. 305.) that the § amount 
of taxes and the increased price of labour in a country does 
not, in his opinion, place it under any other disadvantage 
with respect to foreign countries except the unavoidable one 
of paying these taxes.’ He subjoins, indeed, that it becomes 
the interest of every contributor to withdraw his shoulder 
from the burden, and, in many cases, to remove himself and 
his capital to another country : but ought he not to have stated 
the case more strongly; and to have admitted that high taxes 
and their accompaniment, a high price of labour, operate 
as a premium on the competition of foreign states, by inducing 
our countrymen to emigrate, not merely in order to escape 
taxes but to employ their capital and their labour abroad ? 
Has not a British capitalist a strong motive to try the practi- 
cability of manufacturing goods in France or Germany for 
the supply of the United States? Fortunately, the great 
branches of our manufacture, our cottons, our hardware, 
and as yet our woollens, are, from the command of fuel 
and other favourable circumstances, in no great danger of 
competition: but the case is very different as to silk, linen, 
and other articles for which we possess no special advantage. 
It would at present be very desirable to throw open the ex- 
port and import of manufactures generally : but would not 
government, by doing this under our actual pressure of 
taxation, incur the hazard of sending out of the oo 
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both capitalists and workmen, to labour abroad for the supply 
of the home-market? Mr. R.’is a calculator, but he has 
favoured us with no arguments drawn from the statistics of 
Germany, France, and the Netherlands; the countries most 
likely to enter into competition with us in the results of pro- 
ductive labour. — In another passage, he observes : 


‘ Notwithstanding the immense expenditure of the English 
government during the last twenty years, there can be little doubt 
but that the increased production on the part of the people has 
more than compensated for it. The national capital has not merely 
been unimpaired, it has been greatly increased, and the annual 
revenue of the people, even after the payment of their taxes, is 
probably greater at the present time than at any former period 
of our history. For the proof of this we might refer to the increase 
of population, — to the extension of agriculture, — to the increase 
of shipping and manufactures, — to the building of docks, — to 
the opening of numerous canals, as well as to many other expen- 
sive undertakings ; — all denoting an increase both of capital and of 
annual production.’ (P. 170.) 


We must dissent in a great measure from the opinion ex- 
pressed in this paragraph, and unfortunately from the most 
consolatory part of it; viz. that the increased wealth of the 
country has balanced, or more than balanced, the expenditure 
of government. Had such been the case, the return of 
peace would have caused no general or at least no lasting de- 
rangement. ‘To estimate our situation compared with that of 
1792, it is necessary to distinguish between the value of money 
in the two periods, and to consider rool. in 1792 as equiva- 
lent, or nearly equivalent, to 14ol. at present. Mr. Ricardo 
takes no notice of the enormous addition (above 23,000,000l.) 
made, in the intervening period, to the interest of our na- 
tional debt; nor of the increase of our poor-rates; nor of 
the necessity of submitting to the burden of the corn-laws, — 
a burden unknown in 1792. He is doubtless right in the 
opinion that taxes lessen the power of accumulating: but a 
country may, for a time, be brought into such a state as to 
give an unnatural stimulus to the application of its productive 
powers; and might we not argue that the increase of popu- 
lation, and the extension of our agriculture and manufactures, 
were in some degree the consequence of the war; of the 
extra premium afforded by it for the employment of hands 
and of capital; or of the expenditure of the vast loan con- 
tracted by government on the credit of posterity ? 

Poor-Rates. — On this topic Mr. R. is clear and satisfac- 
tory; shewing that the poor-rates, though ostensibly levied 
on the rent, are in fact levied on the annual value of land. 
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Let us suppose two farmers to rent land of different quality and 
extent, at the same sum of rool. each; the one to lay out 
money on improving his land, and the other to be stationary ; 
the former would pay the higher poor-rates, expecting, how- 
ever, to be indemnified by the price of corn, for which he had 
made his previous calculations. Poor-rates are paid in a 
greater proportion by agriculturists than by manufacturers, the 
atter being rated only according to the value of the buildings 
in which their work is carried on, without regard to that of the 
machinery, labour, or stock, which they may employ. By 
whom are poor-rates eventually discharged ? During the late 
war, and as long as the price of corn continued to rise, they 
fell evidently on the consumer : but, since the peace, the case 
has been different ; and were we to suppose a state of agri- 
culture permanently retrograde, the poor-rates would fall 
during the current leases on the farmers, and at the end of 
these leases on the landlords. — Next, as to the operation of 
our poor-law system on the comfort of the lower orders. 
Far from. fulfilling the benevolent views of the legislature, 
these laws have a tendency to produce general impoverish- 
ment ; — among the higher orders by deduction from their 
property, and among the lower by multiplying their number. 
They remove the restraint on improvident marriages, and give 
to indolence a portion of the wages of industry: they call 
away the exertions of labour from every object, except that of 
providing mere subsistence; and they counteract what it 
should be the object of humanity to inculcate in all countries, 
viz. a taste in the lower orders for comforts and enjoyments, 
first as a preventive of too early marriage, and next as a re- 
fuge in distress, their situation in such an event admitting of 
a reduction of comforts without driving them to the extremity 
of want. Still the author is (p. 104.) perfectly aware of the 
very gradual course to be followed in the removal of the poor- 
laws, interwoven as they now are with our political system. 
Commerce. — Mr. R. has very properly remarked that the 
capital of poor nations is employed im those lines in which a 
great quantity of labour is supported at home: while in rich 
countries capital flows into the occupations that require the 
smallest proportion of labour at home; such as the carrying 
trade, and the distant foreign trade, where profits are in pro- 
ortion to the capital. ‘This, it is well known, was the case of 
Holland; and this is, in a great measure, at present the 
case of England. France, an empire far less provided with 
capital than either, has little foreign trade, and comparatively 
little machinery: many operations in agriculture, in manu- 
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country by implements and engines of one kind or another, 
being executed in France by manual labour. — Big, la 
the next place, to those sudden changes in trade which have 
been so frequent and so remarkable during the present age, 
Mr. Ricardo observes that, subject as agriculture is to fluctu- 
ation, manufactures are thus liable in a still higher degree: corn 
is of indispensable consumption: but one kind of manufactures 
may be supplanted by another, merely from the taste and 
caprice of the purchaser. The distress, moreover, is not 
limited to the country in which it first appears; since those to 
which its exports are transmitted never fail to participate in 
its embarrassment, for the plain reason that no state can 
long import unless it also exports, and vice versd. The mer- 
cantile distress of 1816 was felt not only in England but on 
the Continent ; the returning pronnery of 1818 was diffused 
over an equally great extent; and, finally, the embarrassments 
of the last year, though carried to the greatest extreme in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, were productive of a sensible lan- 
guor throughout the Netherlands, Germany, and France. 

In what manner does a sudden and general change, such as 
a transition from peace to war, produce commercial embar- 
rassment? It affects the rate of interest, calls capital into a 
new direction, and often renders it inexpedient to keep money 
where it was previously invested. ‘Thus, when we assumed a 
warlike attitude in the end of 1792, the three per cent. Con- 
sols fell, in a few weeks, from 95 to 75; or, in other words, the 
prospect of war raised the rate of interest one per cent. 
throughout the kingdom. Hence arose a suspension of a variety 
of speculations that were undertaken on the anticipation of 
an abundance of capital, such as canals, manufactories, and 
buildings; followed by that long list of bankruptcies in the 
spring of 1793, which will not be forgotten in the life-time of 
the present generation. A transition from war to peace, 
though apparently less hostile to commerce, is replete with 
loss and embarrassment. A general fall in the value of mer- 
chandise, and still more a general reduction of farming pro- 
fits, with a superabundance of labourers, and a cessation of 
government-purchases, are evils too legibly recorded in our 
commercial and financial history since 1814. We must not, 
however, says Mr. R., (who maintains throughout his charac- 
ter of confident calculation,) mistake the distress proceeding 
from a revulsion of trade for a lapse into a retrograde state 
of society: the latter being altogether unnatural to an ‘active 
people, whose tendency is to increase their wealth, or, at all 
events, to sustain it undiminished. On this point we hope 
and believe that his opinions are correct; and we trust that 
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all our sufferings and all our losses, in late years, can be 
shewn to be the result of causes which are either temporary, 
or, when permanent, do not imply an amount of injury calcu- 
lated to lead to a retrograde state. The distressed condition 
of our customers in the United States, and on the continent 
of Eiirope, are of the former description; and, although the 
extra pressure of our taxation certainly is in a great measure 
of a permanent character, it remains to be seen whether, 
when the extent of evil shall be fully understood, enough of 
patriotism does not exist on the part of the higher and the 
middling classes, to submit to a sacrifice of property sufficient 
to enable our productive labourers to maintain a competition 
with other countries. —'To a property-tax Mr. R. is not 
friendly: the measure, indeed, at the time when he composed 
his book, had been too lately negatived in the House of Com- 
mons to render it advisable as a fresh proposition ; and he is, 
moreover, of opinion that the extent of ultimate loss would be 
less if individuals were to give government a portion of their 
capital instead of their income. In one important point, the 
folly of expecting relief from the extreme measure of cancel- 
ling the national debt, we fully coincide with Mr. Ricardo, 
although our course of reasoning would be somewhat different. 
Such a measure, or even an approximation to it, ‘is forbidden 
not only by the laws of equity, but by the plain reason that the 
reduction of so large a sum of capital would be followed by a 
corresponding diminution of the fund appropriated to our 
productive industry, and would make our country as bare of 
capital as her neighbours on the Continent. 

We must now turn from the arguments and the substance 
of this book to its character in point of composition. Of the 
arrangement, as far as it regards the succession of subjects, 
we do not much complain: but it is greatly deficient in that 
analyzing process which ought to sliew itself in paragraph- 
titles, and heads of sections, and which tends so effectually to 
simplify an abstract and difficult course of reasoning. How 
discouraging, for example, is it to open the first section with 
so perplexed a title as this; ‘the value of a commodity, or the 
quantity of any other commodity for which it will exchange, 
depends on the relative quantity of labour which is necessary 
for its production, and not on the greater or Jess compens- 
ation which is paid for that labour.’ Passages of equal intri- 
cacy occur in every chapter, and render it a matter of no 
little difficulty to the reader to ascertain the truth or detect 
the fallacy of the arguments; for it is neither a first nor a 
second perusal that will familiarize him with the chain of 
reasoning. Obscurity is always a ground of distrust ; i 
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when to the impression excited by it we add the discovery. of 
a mistake or oversight of magnitude, such as we have 
pointed out regarding the supposed increase of our national 
wealth during the war, the reader must find his confidence 
considerably shaken; and it is not likely to be strengthened 
by the ardour discovered by Mr. R. in combating the opi- 
nions of others, and in entering the lists with eminent names, 
such as Smith and Say. He reasons, indeed, with perfect 
temper, and without any assumption of superiority: but his 
success against first-rate economists is such (see the fourth 
edition of Say’s Traité d'Economie Politique, pp. 338- 342:) 
as we might expect on the part of an assailant who, some 
years ago, could not be said to have done more than learn 
the rudiments of his art. He is more fortunate in opposing. 
certain opinions of Mr. Malthus: such as the notion (p. 509.) 
that to encourage marriage a /previous provision of food is 
necessary ; whereas that demand for labour and rise of wages, 
which prompt to marriage, will infallibly lead to the produc- 
tion of the necessary supply of food. In another part also, 
(pp- §28. 531.) the writer argues with effect against an opinion 
which, if not directly asserted, seems taken for granted by 
Mr. Malthus; viz. that the diminution of the gross income 
of a country implies a corresponding diminution of its net 
income. 

Mr. Ricardo appears to have relied for a correction of his 
deficient perspicuity on his Index, which is clear and minute: 
but, in a work on political economy, nothing can countervail 
a want of method and arrangement in the book itself. ‘The 
index, moreover, is frequently expressed in too absolute and 
comprehensive terms; so as occasionally to excite disappoint- 
ment on referring to the text. Mr. R., like M. Necker, 
affords an example, certainly of rare occurrence, of a practical 
man forsaking his previous routine, and assuming the gene- 
ralizing habits of a literary inquirer: but his mode of investi- 
gating is not exactly that which the practice of business seems 
naturally to suggest. Instead of accumulating facts, or look- 
ing round in the first instance for détails positifs, he enters at 
once into the field of speculative reasoning ; and he has written 
largely on the productive powers of the soil, without giving 
any historical sketch of the remarkable fluctuations in agricul- 
tural prices during the present age, or the not less remarkable 
fluctuations of commerce. His mind is active and ingenious: 
but it seems to pursue its object with too much rapidity, and 
launches into sweeping conclusions without the necessary 
qualifications. He proceeds, says M. Say, ‘by absolute 
principles, as if writing on geometry: but in political eer 
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this method is full of peril, and ought to be distrusted.” In 
connection with this defect we must notice the introduction 
of improbable suppositions, and the discussion of strange 
contingencies ; among others, a disquisition of ten or twelve 
pages on a tax on gold ! 

If these remarks be not flattering, we must not conclude 
without declaring our reluctance to part on unfriendly terms 
with a writer who is evidently possessed of no small share 
of ability and public spirit. Our complaint is not that 
Mr. Ricardo has done little for the science, but that, having 
attempted too much, a degree of obscurity has been cast over 
his labours; and that the offering which he has presented at 
the shrine of his country is enveloped in folds which conceal 
it from the public eye. In what manner, then, is he to 
succeed in obtaining a favourable reception for his future 
labours on national economy? Let him, whether he re- 
casts the present volume or gives a new work to the public, 
subject his course of reasoning to a severe scrutiny; dealing 
Jess in unqualified assumptions, and more in a reference to 
facts and circumstances. If inclined to indulge a spirit of 
disquisition and speculation, Jet him transfer all minor digres- 
sions to notes, or an appendix, preserving the text for the 
great chain of his reasoning; recollecting, above all, the time 
and labour required to understand the particular department 
with which he has shewn the world that he is thoroughly con- 
versant, we mean, money and exchange ; and inferring, from that 
unavoidable sacrifice, the hazard of venturing himself to em- 
brace in his speculations the whole range of political economy. 





MONTHLY CATALOG UE, 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 16. Ellen Fitzarthur: a Metrical Tale, in Five Cantos. 
8vo. 7s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 
We had not finished the unassuming and elegant little introduc- 


‘tion to this poem, before we were prepossessed in favour of the 


author ; and this prepossession is fully justified by the work itself : 
for, although it cannot boast any peculiar originality of design 
or vigour of execution, it may lay claim to a natural and simple 
strain of feeling, to correct expression, and to the melody of 
verse. Our readers shall judge for themselves; and it is with 
much pleasure that we refresh both their minds and our own with 
such unexceptionable extracts from the compositions of a “i 
who 
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who has evidently the sense and the spirit to avoid the dazzling 
but vicious style of his more favoured contemporaries. 

The subject of the extract immediately subjoined will be suf- 
ficiently revealed by itself; and indeed we purposely refrain from 
diminishing the interests of this little book by any unnecessary 
analysis of its contents : 


‘ When by that hearth, so brightly blazing, 
The father on his child was gazing, 
While she, the wintry hours to cheer 
With native woodnotes charmed his ear, 
( Notes to that partial ear excelling 
The loftiest strains from science swelling, ) 
Or light of heart, in youthful glee 
With converse innocent and free 
Beguiled the time, or turned the page 
Of Holy Writ, or learning sage, 

Or caught, inspired, the glowing theme 
Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream, 

Till in her eyes a kindling fire 

Sparkled reflected from the lyre — 

Oh! then, while gazing on her face, 

He watch’d each wildly varying grace, 
Till silent rapture’s tender tear 

Dimmed on his eyes, a sight so dear : 
With grateful love, his heart o’erflowing, 
To Heav’n with pious transport glowing, 
Poured out its speechless tribute there, 
In praise no language could declare. 


‘ If there is happiness below, 

In such a home she’s shrined — 

The human heart can never know 
Enjoyment more refined, 

Than where that sacred band is twined 
Of filial and parental ties, 

That tender union, all combined 
Of Nature’s holiest sympathies ! 


‘ *Tis friendship in its loveliest dress ! 
Tis love’s most perfect. tenderness! 
All other friendships may decay, 
All other loves may fade away ; 
Our faults or follies may disgust 
The friend in whom we fondly trust, 
Or selfish views may intervene, 
From us his changeful heart to wean ; 
Or we ourselves may change, and find 
Faults to which once our love was blind ; 
Or ling’ring pain, or pining care, 
At length may weary friendship’s ear, 
And love may gaze with altered eye, 
When beauty’s young attractions fly. 

But 
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But in that union, firm and mild, 
That binds a parent to his child, 
Such jarring chords can never sound, 
Such painful doubts can never wound. 
Tho’ health and fortune may decay, 
And fleeting beauty pass away — 
Tho’ grief may blight, or sin deface 
Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with infamy and shame, 
And public scorn, our blasted name — 
Tho’ all the fell contagion fly , 
Of guilt, reproach, and misery ; 
When love rejects, and friends forsake, 
A parent, tho’ his heart may break, 
From that fond heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there! 
Oh, union, purest, most sublime ! 
The grave itself, but for a time 
Thy holy bond shall sever ; 
His hand who rent, shall bind again 
With firmer links thy broken chain, 
To be complete for ever !’ 


We trust that we shall not be deemed to have transcribed too 
much from this portion of the work ; and we must now reverse the 
picture by another selection : 




















¢ What thoughts of mournful interest 

On Ellen’s lonely vigils prest ! 

What fond and fruitless retrospect 

Of youthful hopes untimely wrecked ! 
Then, to her own forsaken home, 
Unchecked, would busy fancy roam, 
Recalling with minutest care 

Each scene, and every object there ; 
Recording trifles, once past by 

With cold or unobservant eye ; 

Now sacred things by mem’ry traced ; 
Green islands — seen from exile’s waste. 
When by her taper’s sickly ray 

She watched the evening hours away, 
List’ning for steps, she’d learnt to know 
’Mongst all that throng’d the street below — 
Then — whispered thought — “ those passing feet 
Are hurrying on some friend to greet ; 
Those eager steps are hast’ning by 

To some dear home, some kindred tie — 
Alas! no kindred heart, for me 

Awaits in fond expectancy — 

Alas! no home for me prepares 

The welcome sweet of social cares ; 
That lovely moon, so calm and pale, 


Now gazes on my native vale: — i 
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Oh, star of night! thy beams may look 
On its thick shades, and rippling brook; 
But Ellen’s eyes no more must dwell 

On the sweet scene she loves so well ; 
And does thy peaceful lustre shine 

On the dear home that once was mine ? 
On my own lattice dost thou gaze, 
Whence oft I’ve watched thy silv'ry rays ? 
And dost thou touch with beams as bright, 
The jess’mine’s starry clusters white ? 

At this lone hour, mild planet! say, 

Does my dear father weep and pray 

For the poor exile, far away ? — 

What tho’ his once indulgent ear 

Refused her pleading voice to hear, 

He cannot from his heart expel ° 
All thought of her he loved so well. 

He cannot from his heart erase 

All record of her infant days, 

When widowed love was wont to trace 
Her mother’s likeness in her face, 

And print the blessing on her cheek, 
Contending feelings could not speak : — 
Oh! could he see those features now, 
This faded form, and care-marked brow, 
Nor for my mother’s sake restore 

Her orphan to his heart once more ? 

Ah, mother! would I were at rest 

In thy dark grave, on thy cold breast ; 
All hearts reject me, or forsake, 

And mine — is mine too hard to break ? 
No — but one hope — one int’rest dear — 
Detains the wretched loit’rer here — 

A mother’s hope —ah, tender thought ! 
The last with earthly comfort fraught.” ’ 


These verses are, in our judgment, composed in that sensible 
manner which, though it may purchase no wreath of immortality 
for the author, will secure for him the favour of many blameless 
readers, and will never bring the blush of shame on his own 
cheek. Perhaps it is altogether undesirable to encourage the 
ruling passion of our countrymen and countrywomen for poetical 
reputation: but, if they must write, if the strong impulse will not 
let them rest, we exhort them not to render the exercise a waste 
of intellect as well as of time, by writing without consideration 
either of the sentiments or the diction of their poems : — by rush- 
ing, as it were, headlong into that mud-pool of passion and poetry, 
where so many of their fellows have plunged, like the Smedley of 
the Dunciad: but whence they have not, like the follower of 
Smedley, risen again to light, and ‘“ mounted far off among the 
swans of Thames.” 

The present volume concludes with two very feeling tributes to 
the memory of our good old king. 

Rev. Dec. 1820. Ff Art. 
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Art. 17. Woman’s Will — A Riddle! An Operatic: Drama, in 
Three Acts, as performing at the Theatre Royal, English 
Opera House. By Edmund L. Swift, Esq. To which is pre- 
fixed, Dryden’s Chaucer's ‘* Wife of Bath’s Tale.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
J.J. Stockdale. 1820. 


‘¢ *Tis woman’s will, TO HAVE HER WILL!” 


Neither the riddle nor its solution seems to us to have point 
enough to supply a dramatic representation with sufficient in- 
terest ; and, in the Opera before us, no adequate offence is com- 
mitted by Cesario to warrant the Duchess in imposing the penalty 
of death on him if his brains do not save his head. If, however, 
the author should defend this deficiency by attributing the judg- 
ment to woman’s caprice, which is only another term for 
‘ Woman's Will,’ we must not oppose, but allow him the benefit 
of his plea. We the more willingly accord this point, indeed, be- 
cause the story in all other respects is well told, and exhibits 
more care and taste than the common run of * operatic dramas.” 
At the same time, we would hint to the author that, though we 
have a ravenous appetite for fun and drollery, and are not over- 
nice in weighing a clown’s comicalities, we are soon satiated with 
the wit that comes only from the larder. In our opinion, the social 
jollity of the toper is far more productive of humour than the so- 
litary enjoyments of the glutton. 

The following song by Cesario is a fair specimen of the poetry, 
which is not destitute of merit : 


¢ The heart of a woman! that mixture of wiles, 
Neither seen in her frowns, nor displayed in her smiles; 
No cunning can catch it, so secret and sly, 
And ’tis guarded alike by her lip and her eye. 


‘ Logicians may look in the face of the fair, 
But the pulse of her heart does not palpitate there ; 
And philosophers idly may puzzle their brains, 
To read on her cheek what her bosom contains. 


¢ Oh woman ! how far have I journeyed to meet 
A teacher so kind, of a lesson-so sweet ! 
From the glance of thine eye let the mystery shine, 
And the porch of the temple shall lead to the shrine.’ 


Chaucer’s ‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale,” from which the story is 
dramatized, should have been added as an afterpiece, rather than 
as a ‘ prelude;’ since none of us like to be told the point of a 
story before we read it. 


Art. 18. Original, Pathetic, Legendary, and Moral Poems, intended 
for Young Persons. Being inculcative of the Principles of 
“Religion and Virtue, clothed in the alluring Garb of Amuse- 
ment. By Richard Bennett, Carlisle-House School, Lambeth. 
1z2mo. Boards. Scatcherd and Letterman. 1820. 


If it were necessary that the numerous poetic and other works, 
which 
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which have a monthly claim on our attention, should possess a 
positive degree of merit to intitle them to undergo the critical 
ordeal, we believe that we should be spared considerable trouble, 
and that the volume with the ‘ alluring’ title before us might have 
slept quietly on our'shelves. It is, however, in fact, not less our 
office to expose false taste, and inferiority, or even; mediocrity of 
poetical composition, than to discover and point out instances of 
its exquisite truth and beauty. We would, therefore, tell 
Mr. Bennett that such lines as the following are scarcely intitled 
to the consideration of youth, or adapted to convey the least in- 
struction or amusement to persons of any age or nation ; except, 
perhaps, on the score of epicurism or gluttony. They bear the 
attractive title of ‘ Plumb-pudding; spoken December, 1818 ; 
and form a tolerable specimen of the composition of the whole : 


‘ Dear friends combine, my voice t’ inspire, 
And sing a dish we all admire, 
Though seen each day, 't would never tire, 
‘Tis call’d Plumb-pudding ! 


* And it shall be my aim to prove 
To all around, that I above 
Each other dish this dainty love, 
Plumb-pudding ! &c. &c, 


Throughout the volume, Mr. B. has formed his style on the mis- 
taken principle of supposing a child to be incapable of understanding 
the language of reason and common sense, than which nothing 
can be in fact more unfounded ; and that, in order to promote the 
views of rational and sound education, we must begin by making 
use of the low and ridiculous phraseology, which disgraced the 
pages ofour books of education until the close of the last century. 


Art. 19. Jephtha’s Sacrifice; a Poem, in Two Books. By 
R. P. Shilton, Author of the Fall of Messina, Miscellaneous 
Poems, &c. 4to. pp. 32- Baldwin and Co. 

The ground of Jephtha’s vow has been occupied by a poet of 
no mean or moderate reputation; and Mr. Smedley is calculated 
to reflect quite as much honour on the Seaton prize, as that prize 
can confer on him. The present work is not likely to disturb 
him on the seat which he has chosen in the regions of the sacred 
Parnassus ; and very few lines will be sufficient to shew that 
Mr. Shilton must be contented with a humbler station, 

Jephtha is introduced on his return to Mizpeh, after his victory 
over the Ammonites: he addresses his soldiers; and then the 
poem proceeds : 


‘ So Jephtha spake, and onward tower'd amidst 
Re-echoing applause : he sought his couch, 
And Nature, yielding to fatigue, reclin’d 
On Slumber’s bosom. But not mildly kind 
Nor leniently benign, did Sleep diffuse 
His soporific o’er the warrior’s brow. 
Ff 2 Creative 
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Creative Fancy rang’d, in horror’s garb, 
Terrific phantoms, mimicalty wild, | 
Incongruous, incoherent, big with omen, 
Flitting around, in seeming piteous wail. 
Fev’rish and unrefresh’d he languid woke, 

Nor met the lustre of Day’s rising orb 

With bland alacrity ; not in such guise 

Th’ invigorated partners of his warfare. 
Cheerful they hail’d the bright orient beam. 
That shot athwart the slowly-rising mist ; 

All was hilarity and jocund smile : 

The soft embrace of conjugal affection 

In smooth anticipation’s mirror shone ; 

Their prattling infants stood, confest, in vision, 
And happy home engross’d each mental pow’r. 


¢ When, on the left, a sudden vell, a shriek 
Most dismal, soul-appalling, rang around. 
On a bare crag, o'er pecring Jabbok’s vale, 
A squalid form, in tatter’d vestments, rear’d 
His pond’rous arm, in menacing derision ; 
Black locks dishevell’d, in the airy gust, 
Wav'd threat’ning round a visage, gaunt by famine : 
His eager eye, envenom’d by disdain, 
Scowl’d on the host below ; and, in a voice 
As of assembled thunders, thus the fiend 


Accosts the horrent, fascinated chief.’ 


It may appear unnecessary to point out, the faults of this passage : 
but, for the author’s sake, we would observe that ¢ sleep diffusing 
his soporific’ may do well enough for the phraseology of a fine- 
spoken apothecary, but is not adapted either to sacred or profane 
verse ; that 


‘ Cheerful they hail’d the bright orient beam’ 


is a line of deficient metre, or very singular accentuation ; that 
the line 
| ‘ All was hilarity and jocund smite,’ 


excites any thing but smiles in the reader; that ‘ smooth antici- 
pation’s mirror’ is very like nonsense; and that the ill-omened pro- 
phet on the rock is a very Wolverhampton representation of 
Gray’s bard. 

Were we to prolong our quotations, we fear that we should be 
obliged to multiply our censures ; and we shall therefore give them 
rather an abrupt termination. 


NOVELS. 


_Art.20- Sir Francis Darrell; or, The Vortex. By R.C. Dal- 


las, Esq., Author of Percival, Aubrey, Morland, &c.  12mo. 
4 Vols. 11. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 
Consider- 
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Considerable powers of thought and force of language are ex- 
hibited in this novel, which also displays several pleasing characters 
and humorous scenes: but some of the incidents are highly im- 
probable, such as the Monument-scene in the second volume, 
page 203., and Delmont ‘ drinking his tea out of the same cup’ 
in which he had through mistake given poison to his mistress, 
vol. iv. p.199- — Too many profane allusions and libertine 
principles are introduced in the letters of Sir Francis and his 
friend Vernon, even although they are combated at the conclusion 
otf the work ; and some verbal errors also occur, such as, in vol. i. 
p-154., ‘his shunning of me.’ Vol. iii. p.61., ‘ I have rode over.’ 
Vol. iv. p. 125., * The exertions of my mind have shook my 
frame,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 21. The Crusaders; an Historical Romance of the r2th 
Century. By Louisa Sidney Stanhope, Author of “ The 
Bandit’s Bride,” &c. &c. 12m0. 5 Vols. 11.78. 6d. Boards. 
Newman and Co. 1820. 

A -remance of moderate merit, but tolerably free from ana- 
chronisms, and evidently written with a practised and fluent pen. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 22. A Letter to Lord John Russell, on the Necessity ef Par- 
liamentary Reform, as recommended by Mr. Fox; and on the 
Expediency of repealing the Corporation and Test Acts. 8ve. 
pp. 76. Hunter. 1819. 

We have here a spirited and powerful appeal, but temperate at the 
same time, and respectful, to the people and to their representatives 
in parliament, en the subjects expressed in the title-page. The 
author is himself a friend to triennial parliaments, but deprecates 
the reproach that reformers have not yet brought forwards or 
agreed on any specific plan, as being a miserable excuse to evade 
discussion. He adopts the principle by which Dr.Jebb was 
guided, when he recommended the junction of all the friends of 
reform in the year 1782; and which was sanctioned by Mr. Fox 
when he presented at that time a petition, excluding all reference 
to annual or triennial parliaments: a petition expressed in the 
most general terms, and requiring nothing specific, purposely to 
avoid that diversity of sentiment which must necessarily take place 
before the subject had been calmly and properly discussed. Let 
the existing grievance he stated because all feel it, but leave the 
consideration of the remedy to parliament, in the confidence that 
parliament will do what justice requires. 

As to the Corporation and Test Acts, we should be truly glad 
to see the portals of our church enlarged. ‘ In my father’s 
house,” said Christ, ‘are many mansions:” in the church of 
Christ are many pews; and let the Catholics, the Baptists, the 
Calvinists, the Socinians, &c. &c. each have a pew in the national 
church, sacred, unmolested, without lett, hinderance, reproach, or 
civic disabilities of any sort or kind whatever. We are all wor- 
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shippers of the same God through the same Mediator ; let us wor- 
ship, then, in the same national temple, and kneel down at the 
same altar. The father of the late Lord Ellenborough, Dr. Law, 
Bishop of Carlisle, was considered as an Unitarian; and his brother, 
Bishop of Elphin, had the rare liberality to send Dr. Priestley 
10ol., to enable him to publish one of his theological works. 
Newton and Locke were deemed Socinians; Lardner was an 
avowed one; Clarke and Whiston were declared Arians; Bull and 
Waterland were professed Athanasians ; and ‘‘ who,” says Bishop 
Watson, ‘will take upon him to say, that these men were not 
equal to each other in probity and scriptural knowlege?” The 
author of the present pamphlet observes that the names of Clarke, 
Jortin, Shipley, Blackburne, Law, Watson, Hoadley, &c., shew 
that latitudinarian principles im the Church divest no man of 
honorary or pecuniary rewards; while similar principles out of the 
Church have such an effect, and beset him with all sorts of de- 
privations, although in the latter case much less danger is to be 
apprehended than inthe former. What excellent sense is contained 
in these words of the memorable John Hales: * Were liturgies 
and public forms of service so framed as that they admitted not of 
particular and private fancies, but contained only such things as in 
which all Christians do agree, schisms on opinion were utterly 
banished. For consider of all the liturgies that are or ever have 
been, and remove from them whatsoever is scandalous to any party, 
and leave nothing but what all agree on; and the event shall be, 
that the public service and honour of God shall no way suffer. 
Whereas to load our public forms with the private fancies upon 
which we differ is the most sovereign way to perpetuate schism 
unto the world’s end.”’ 

Were we to expunge from the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land all those ‘ particular and private fancies,” on which many 
very learned and conscientious Christians cannot agree, the Estab- 
lishment, so far from being endangered, would receive an accession 
of strength by the union of many pious and powerful supporters ; 
who see much solid good in having an establishment, but who 
cannot conscientiously assent to all the doctrines of that which 
exists. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 23. The Progress of Human Life: Shakspeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man; illustrated by a Series of Extracts in Prose and 
Poetry. For the Use of Schools and Families: with a View to 
the Improvement of the rising Generation. By John Evans, A. M. 
12mo. 6s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 

This little volume displays elegant reading, and a regular fami- 
liarity with the genteel writers of the day: it quotes a multiplicity 
of agreeable though well-known passages, recommends the graceful 
virtues, and welcomes the exertions of talent: but, consisting al- 
most entirely of select portions from the works of others, it wants 
the attraction of novelty ofidea. It begins with a brief memoir 
ef Shakspeare and his writings, condenscd principally from = 
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work of Dr. Nathan Drake, lately examined by us at length. ( Rev. 
vol. 1xxxix. p. 357.) Shakspeare’s minor poems record many parti- 
culars of his early years, with a frankness of which his biographers 
have been too generous to avail themselves: but it implies little 
penetration to complain of the want of information, when so 
much unused fact has been communicated from the first hand. 

To this biographical memoir succeeds an Introduction, contain- 
ing critical remarks on the general character’ of Shakspeare’s 
writings, almost entirely extracted from Aikin, Young, and Addi- 
son. At length comes the proper subject of the book, the Seven 
Ages of Man. 

I. Infancy.— Cowper, Green, Fawcett, Smithers, Downman, 
and some anonymous poets, supply a long bead-string of quotations, 
which eke out a meagre declamation on the nature and condition 
of childhood. | 

II. The School-Boy.— Shenstone, Cowper, Thomson, Gray, 
Southey, Knox, and others, here supply the illustrative pas- 
sages. 

IT. The Lover.— Mr. Evans says that Shakspeare (p. 96.) 
has delineated the lover with inimitable fidelity. We should 
rather say that his delineation of the lover is ludicrous and iron- 
ical, and does not describe the real but the mimic lover, who is 
trying to affect love, — the poetical actor of the passion. 

IV. The Soldier. — Pious aspirations for universal and perpetual 
peace decorate somewhat singularly this chapter. 

V. The Justice. — De Lolme and Blackstone are here called in 
to supply panegyrics on the British constitution. 

VI. The Pantaloon. — A long passage is here adduced in behalf 
of the utility of religion in old age, taken from the writings of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke; whom Mr. Evans calls the ornament of the 
times during which he lived. 

VII. Second Childishness.— The propensity which old persons, 
whose faculties begin to decay, have to dwell on the scenes and 
ideas of their early years, to the total neglect and oblivion of more 
recent and more practically influential occurrences, has often been 
noticed but never explained. Is memory a mechanical record, 
executed on the surface of the brain; and are the same surfaces 
used repeatedly ? The ideas recorded last seem to peel off first ; 
as, in the case of an apartment which has been newly papered 
several times, when the walls are stripped, we first discover the 
immediately preceding, and by degrees the original pattern with 
which they were adorned. 

This book may properly serve as a present to young persons, 
whom it will innocently amuse: but it contains so little original 
or peculiar matter, that we deem any extracts unnecessary. 


Art.24. Letters from Mrs. Delany (Widow of Dr. Patrick De- 
lany) to Mrs. Frances Hamilton, from the Year 1779 to the 
Year 1788 ; comprizing many unpublished and interesting Anec- 
dotes of their late Majesties and the Royal Family. Now first 
printed from the original MSS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 
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These letters are better calculated to display the kindness of 
their late Majesties, in their private and social intercourse, than 
to increase the respect which we are naturally disposed to entertain 
for the memory of the widow of the friend of Swift, the deviser 
of the paper Mosaics. After Dr. Delany’s death, she became an 
inmate with the Duchess-Dowager of Portland, in whose residence 
she first met the notice of George III. and his consort; and in 
the present correspondence she gives an account of that introduc- 
tion, together with some subsequent interviews ; of the death of the 
Duchess; and of the truly benevolent establishment of Mrs. Delany 
by their Majesties in a house completely furnished at Windsor, 
with an allowance of 300). a-year. 

As a specimen of these letters, we extract the account of the 
return-visit made by the Duchess at Windsor, after having been 
honoured by a royal call at Bulstrode: 

‘ On Wednesday (December, 1781,) the Duchess of Portland 
intended to go to return the Queen thanks for the honour she had 
done her: we were to set out early. I dressed my head fcr the 
day before breakfast, when a letter arrived from Miss Hamilton, 
from the Queen’s lodge, to me, with a message from the King, to 
desire we would not come till Thursday evening, eight o’clock ; 
as he could not be at home till then. Accordingly we went ; were 
there at the appointed hour. The King and Queen and the Prin- 
cesses received us in the drawing-room, to which we went through 
the concert-room. Princess Mary took me by the left hand, 
Princess Sophia and the sweet little Prince Octavius took me by 
the right hand, and led me after the Duchess of Portland into the 
drawing-room. The King nodded and smiled upon my little con- 
ductors, and bid them Jead me up to the Queen, who stood in 
the middle of the room. When we were all seated, (for the 
Queen is so gracious she will always make me sit down,) the 
Duchess of: Portland sat next to the Queen, and I sat next to 
Princess Royal. On the other side of me was a chair, and His 
Majesty did me the honour to sit byme. He went backwards and 
forwards between that and the music-room: he was so gracious as 
to have a good deal of conversation with me, particularly about 
Handel’s music; and ordered those pieces to be played which he 
found I gave a preference to. In the course of the evening, the 
Queen changed places with Princess Royal, saving, most graciously, 
she must have a little conversation with Mrs. Delany, which 
lasted about half an hour. She then got up, it being half an hour 
after ten, and said she was afraid she should keep the Duchess of 
Portland too late,and made her courtesy, and we withdrew. There 
was nobody but their attendants, and Lord and Lady Courtown. 
Nothing could be more easy and agreeable.’ 

In another place, we learn that ‘ the lovely groupe (the Queen 
and Princesses) were all dressed in white muslin polonoises, white 
chip hats with white feathers : except the Queen, who had on a 
black hat and cloak :’ at another time, they were dressed ‘in an 
uniform for the demi-saison, of a violet blue armozine, gauze 
aprons, &c. &c. and the Queen had the addition of a great many 
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pearls.’ On one occasion, the presence of the Hanoverian ambas- 
sador gave Mrs. D. an opportunity of hearing the Queen speak 
German ; and she observes, ‘ I may say it was the first time I had 
received pleasure from what I did not understand ; but there was 
such a fluency and sweetness in her manner of speaking tt that it 
sounded as gentle as Italian.” — The King seems always to have 
deported himself towards Mrs. D. with that courtesy and aftability 
which were natural to him, and with real friendliness, which is 
usually deemed rather a stranger at court. He more than once 
directed Handel’s music to be played, and was graciously pleased 
to say that it was to gratify Mrs. D.; on which she remarks that 
these are flattering honours, and that she should not indulge so 
much on this subject but that she depends on her correspondent’s 
considering it as proceeding more from gratitude than vanity. 

On the whole, we feel desirous to believe that Mrs. D., in the 
topics and circumstantial details of which these letters are com- 
posed, accommodated herself to the taste and curiosity of her 
correspondent: but the public can receive no great edification 
from them ; though they will be pleased with such an authentic de- 
lineation of the private life and kind feelings of our late sovereigns. 


Art.25. Lacon: or, Many Things in few Words; addressed to 
those who think. By the Rev. C. C. Colton, A. M. late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.267. Long- 
man and Co. 1820. 

We have some doubts whether this ‘ learned Lacedemonian” 
will accept as a compliment our opinion, that his book is admirabl 
fitted for the sofa and the window-seat ; — as many a printed play- 
thing is, though not to be compared with the pithy pages here pre- 
sented tojus. It is addressed ‘ to those who think ;’ a very large circle 
in appearance, because such as have the lowest pretensions to be 
admitted within its periphery are the most eager to press for- 
wards, and would feel disgrace at the exclusion which they are 
conscious of deserving. A little book of apophthegms and maxims, 
drawn from observations on real life, illustrated by a variety of 
anecdotes, and expressed in terse /aconic language, is not only 
the result of thinking on the part of the composer, but furnishes 
at almost every page the materials for thinking, and still more the 
provocative, to many who are not much in the habit of it. They 
take it up from the table when they would not take it down from 
the shelf: they are not deterred from perusing it by any formid- 
able array of chapters and sections ; and they have no long process 
of reasoning or prolixity of argument to digest, which would nau- 
seate them like a dose of physic. The fruit of another’s know- 
lege drops, as it were, ripe into their mouths as they lie under the 
tree: the flavour is agreeable and the juice refreshing ; and they 
are tempted afterward to take the trouble of gathering it for 
themselves. Mr. Colton, therefore, must not think that we are 
depreciating the merits of his work in recommending it for the 
drawing-room, as well as the library. —It is impossible to describe 
the contents of such a book as this: but we may dip, blindfold, 
and take a specimen or two: 
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‘ That writer who aspires to immortality, should imitate the 
sculptor, if he would make the labours of the pen as dur- 
able as those of the chissel. Like the sculptor, he should ar- 
rive at ultimate perfection, not by what he adds, but by what he 
takes away ; otherwise all his energy may be hidden in the super- 
abundant mass of his matter, as the finished form of an Apollo, in 
the unworked solidity of the block. A friend called on Michael 
Angelo, who was finishing a statue ; some time afterwards he 
called again; the sculptor was still at his work ; his friend looking 
at the figure exclaimed, you have been idle since I saw you last; 
by no means, replied the sculptor, I have retouched this part, and 
polished that; I have softened this feature, and brought out this 
muscle ; I have given more expression to this lip, and more energy 
to this limb: Well, well, said his friend, but all these are trifles ; 
it may be so, replied Angelo, but recollect that trifles make per- 
fection, and that perfection is no trifle.’ — 

‘ Society, like a shaded silk, must be viewed in all situations, or 
its colours will deceive us. Goldsmith observed, that one man 
who travels through Europe on foot, and who, like Scriblerus, 
makes his legs his compasses, and another who is whisked through 
it in a chaise and four, will form very different conclusions at the 
end of their journey. The philosopher, therefore, will draw his 
estimate of human nature, by varying as much as possible his own 
situation, to multiply the points of view under which he observes 
her. Uncircumscribed by lines of latitude or of longitude, he will 
examine her ‘ buttoned up and laced in the forms and ceremonies 
of civilization, and at her ease, and unrestrained in the light and 
feathered costume of the savage.” He will also associate with the 
highest, without servility, and with the lowest; without vulgarity. In 
short, in the grand theatre of human life, he will visit the pit and 
the gallery, as well as the boxes, but he will not inform the boxes 
that he comes amongst them from the pit, nor the pit that he visits 
them from the gallery.’ — 

‘ Time is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of things; the 
past is gone, the future is not come, and the present becomes the 
past, even while we attempt to define it, and like the flash of the 
lightning, at once exists and expires. — Time is the measurer of 
all things, but is itself immeasurable, and the grand discloser of 
all things, but is itself undisclosed. Like space, it is incompre- 
hensible, because it has no limit, and it would be still more so, if 
it had. It is more obscure in its source than the Nile, and in 
its termination than the Niger; and advances like the slowest tide, 
but retreats like the swiftest torrent. It gives wings of lightning 
to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, and lends expectation a 
curb, but enjoyment a spur. It robs Beauty of her charms, to be- 
stow them on her picture, and builds a monument to merit, but 
denies it a house; it is the transient and deceitful flatterer of 
falsehood, but the tried and final friend of truth. Time is the 
most subtle yet the most insatiable of depredators, and by ap- 
pearing to take nothing, is permitted to take all, nor can it be 
satisfied, until it. has stolen the world from us, and us from ry 
world. 
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world. It constantly flies, yet overcomes all things by flight, and 
although it is the present all , it will be the future conqueror of 
death. Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is 
the stern corrector of fools, but the salutary counsellor of the 
wise, bringing all they dread to the one, and all they desire to the 
other; but like Cassandra, it warns us with a voice that even the 
sagest discredit too long, and the silliest believe too late. Wisdom 
walks before it, opportunity with it, and repentance behind :it; he 
that has made it his friend will have little to fear from his ene- 
mies, but he that has made it his enemy, will have little to hope 
from his friends.’ 


Art.26. An Inquiry into some of the most curious and interesting 
Subjects of History, Antiquity, and Science ; with an Appendix, 
containing the earliest Information of the most remarkable 
Cities of ancient and modern Times. By Thomas Moir, Mem- 
ber of the College of Justice, Edinburgh. 1z2mo. 4s. Boards. 
Lackington and Co. 

A pedantic and superstitious book may nevertheless contain 
recondite information, curious disquisition, and far-fetched know- 
lege : it may also include tedious micrology and frivolous investi- 
gation ; and accordingly as this book before us is appreciated by 
the one or the other of its many chapters, it may appear liable to 
these several characters: 1. First comes an account of the Abbeys 
in England before the Reformation. 2. An Account of the Calen- 
dar. 3. History of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
4- Institution of Academical Degrees. The author says that 
they began at Paris in the 12th century: but they were not un- 
known to the antient world ; the degrees of scribe and rabbi being 
conferred at the Serapeum of Alexandria, and in other Jewish 
universities. Probably the university of Salerno, while that place 
was a fief of the Greek empire, introduced into Europe this prac- 
tice of antiquity. 5. Account of the Destruction of the Sera- 
peum. This is an imperfect article. 6. Some Observations on 
Burying-places. 7. Continuation of the second Chapter concern- 
ing the Calendar. 8, 9, and 10. Continuations of the first Chapter 
concerning the Abbeys. 11. Of Domesday-book. 12. Origin of 
Parliament. 13. On Edgar Atheling’s Right to the Crown of 
England. 14. On hasty Burial. 15. The Existence of evil 
Spirits defended. This is a chapter deeply tinctured with cre- 
dulity. The author seems not aware of the unalterable distinction 
between exterior realitics and interior realities; between those 
objects, the existence of which can be ascertained by comparing 
them with the archetypes of nature, and those of which the exist- 
ence can be ascertained only by the authority of other minds, 
from the contemplation of which, and not from the contemplation 
of nature, we may have learned to imagine such objects. r hese 
intellectual phantasms, were they common to a million of minds, 
would still be of doubtful external reality: for only that can be 
known to be, which is capable of becoming an object of sense. 
When a poet depicts his magical creations, he may call up in Our 
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minds vivid pictures of the objects described: but these objects 
are still known to us only by intuition, only by looking into other 
minds for the prototypes: they are not known to us by sensation; 
and we are therefore not intitled to affirm their existence in any 
other than an ideal form; that is, we are not intitled to affirm their 
exterior reality. Evil spirits certainly belong to this class of 
ideas of intuition; and Mr. Moir is not warranted to predicate 
concerning them, as he does, that the existence of evil spirits is 
manifest from experience. 16. Of the Great Seal of England. 
17. Origin ofthe Title of Sheriff. The author says that reeve among 
the English Saxons was a steward, and he considers sheriff as a 
contraction of shire-reeve. The Saxon word, however, is gerefa, 
and is collateral with the German graff (Count), which occurs in 
the English word Margrave. In Chaucer’s time, this gerefa may 
have been abbreviated into reve, as indeed Spelman and Junius 
think, but it had not acquired that form in the Saxon times. 
18. Account of the Sicilian Vespers. This chapter we shall ex- 
tract, to manifest how permanent are the traits of national cha- 
racter, and how similar are the remedies to which a given people 
resort in difficulties of a like kind. 

‘ Frederic II., Emperor of Germany, having died at Naples in 
December, 1249, after a reign of forty years, left Conrad, his 
éldest son, the kingdoms of Naples, Jerusalem, and Lombardy ; 
to Henry, his second son, Sicily; and to Frederic, his third son, 
Austria; to Entius, a natural son, the kingdom of Sardinia; and 
to Manfred, or Manfroy, another natural son, the principality of 
Tarento. William II., Count of Holland, a prince endowed with 
great virtues, and this Conrad, surnamed the Tourth, were com- 
petitors for the empire. The former was drowned in [rizeland in 
1256, and Richard, Duke of Cornwall, brother to Henry III, 
King of England, was chosen in his place. He was crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; but, thinking the expence and difficulties too 
great, returned to Engiand, and died there in 1271. Conrad 1V, 
died at Naples in 1254, after he had reigned but four years, leav- 
ing a young son Conradin, who was educated by his mother in 
Suabia, The wicked prince Manfred, who is said by some to 
have poisoned both his brother Conrad IV., and his father, l’re- 
deric IIf., usurped the regency of Naples and Sicily for his 
nephew Conradin, and soon after, pretending he was dead in Ger- 
many, took the title of King. Pope Urban IV. alleging that 
Frederic If. and Conrad IV. had, by refusing homage, forfeited 
that kingdom, which was a fief of the holy See, and that Manfred 
was an usurper, made a present of it to Charles, Duke of Anjou 
and Provence. That prince, who was a good man, like his bro- 
ther, but ambitious, through incredible difficulties made himself 
master of all that kingdom on this side of the Pharos of Messina, 
and defeated and slew Manfred near Benevento in 1266. Also 
almost all the towns in the island of Sicily recognised him by their 
deputies; and when Conradin and his brother came vut of Ger- 
many with an army to challenge that kingdom, Charles, aiter some 
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be put to death, in 1268. Peter, King of Arragon, who had mar- 
ried Constantina, Manfred’s daughter, occasioncd afterwards 
great revolutions in Sicily. The inhabitants, in revenge for the 
death of Conradin, and provoked by severe usage, formed a con- 
spiracy, and at the time of Evening Song, on Easter-day, in 1281, 
cut the throats of all the Frenchmen in the island, which massacre 
has been since called the Sicilian Vespers. In 1283, King Charles 
had the affliction to see his son made prisoner by the Admiral of 
Arragon. 

By the death of Conradin, and his brother Frederic, Duke of 
Austria, who were both beheaded together at Naples, the house 
of Suabia became extinct. But the house of Austria soon suc- 
ceeded it in power; for Rodolph, Count of Hapsburgh, after the 
death of Richard, Duke of Cornwall, and a short inter-regnum, 
was chosen Emperor in 1273 ; and being a good, wise, and valiant 
prince, retrieved the empire, which he found plunged in the 
utmost confusion and disorder. Ottocar, King of Bohemia, had 
seized on Austria, Styria, Carnolia, and Carinthia; but Rodolph, 
who had married Ann, the heiress of Suabia, conquered them, 
and invested his son Albert with the duchy of Austria, and Ro- 
dolph, another son, with the county of Suabia. Albert was after- 
wards Emperor, and his posterity took their title from Austria, as 
a more illustrious principality than that of Hapsburgh.’ 

The nineteenth chapter treats of the Origin of Surgery. 
20. Roman Tyrannicides. 21. Origin of Writing. 22. Manner 
of teaching about 1250. 23. On the Cross seen by Constantine. 
This was clearly an internal apparition, a vivid picture of his 
fancy; no one saw it but himself. 24. On Lammas-Day, which 
is abbreviated from loaf-mass. 25. On Architecture. 26. On the 
Mariner’s Compass. It may have been brought into the north 
after the crusade of 1248, but it was known in the Indian seas 
long before. 27. Against Dancing. 28. On the Orders of the 
Hierarchy. The author seems inclined to revive the title of 
Patriarch. 29. Celibacy of the Clergy. 30. Antient Practice of 
medicine. 31. Celebration of Michaelmas. 32. Ordeal and Single 
Combat. 33. On Titles. 34. On the Catacombs. 35. Subject 
of Burial continued. 36. Origin of Romance. 37. On Sleep. 
38. Military Titles. 39. On Visits, and Cards. 40. On the Gamut. 
41. On Fare-coaches. 42. On the Utility of Latin and Greek. 
43- On Miles. 

Such are the author’s topics, and his observations are more 
often transcribed than original. An Appendix supplies some 
local deficiencies. Many separate papers might with advantage 
have been united or condensed into one: they consist too generally 
of detached fragments. 


Art. 27. Observations introductory to a Work on English Ety- 
mology. By John Thomson, M.A.S, and late Private Secretary 
to the Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General of India. 2d 
Edition. 4to. sewed. Murray. 

The first edition of this erudite treatise was noticed in our 
Numbér 
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Number for April last. It here appears considerably enlarged, 
but remains liable to the objection which we before intimated, 
that no very distinct view is taken by the author of the several 
—— which have contributed to form the English tongue ; 
and that the epithets Celtic, Gothic, and the like, are employed 
with vague and versatile confusion. Schloetzer’s Nordische 
Geschichte includes the best classification of the stem-tribes of 
Europe; and Adelung’s Mithridates extends to all regions of the 
res the principle there adopted of arranging nations by their 
dialects. An intimate acquaintance with these radical authorities 
is requisite to write with precision concerning our own and other 
languages. 

At p.4. Mr. Thomson talks of the Hellenic and Latin as 
dialects of the Celtic language: but this idea we regard as in- 
defensible. No resemblance subsists between the main basis of 
radical words, or the grammatical constructions and inflections, 
in the Greek and in the Erse. The name Gaul, Gael, or Celt, 
belongs to the earliest wave of population which entered Europe 
from Asia across the isthmus, north of the Euxine; and hence 
the remains of these Gauls or Celts are found at the north-west 
extremity of Europe. — Next followed the Welsh or Cimbric 
wave of population. The Greeks spelled the word Welsh into 
Pelasgic, and the Latins into Belgic; and wherever these tribes 
finally settled, they have preserved a language considerably 
different from any of the Celtic dialects, as in Armorica and 
Wales. — The third wave of population consisted of Goths; and 
these are every where situated to the east of the Cimbric, as the 
Cimbric are to the east of the Gaelic nations. — A fourth wave 
was the Slavonic.— The progress of all these tribes has been 
westward, trending to the north, because they found the southern 
countries more or less occupied by the Pheenician waves of popu- 
lation, which came into Europe by sea, or round the Medi- 
terranean along the African coast. 

When the present author says that the Welsh spoke a Celtic 
dialect, and when Mr. Pinkerton says that the Belge spoke a 
Gothic dialect, they wage war with all the remaining evidence 
of the terms still in use among the descendants of these nations. 
The Basque language, again, which Mr. Thomson classes as 
Celtic, is so certainly of a distinct and southern family of 
languages, that the word elephant is significant in Basque, and 
means great cattle. Of the Carthaginian colonists of Spain these 
people are probably a remnant. 

To the preface, of which we have already said enough, suc- 
ceeds a specimen from a collection of etymons, which is arranged 
in the form of a dictionary. The letter M has been selected ; 
and from the midst of the words so commencing, we shall 
transcribe a column, in order to exhibit in the very terms of the 
author his elaborate plan of dictionary-making. 

‘ MIDGE, s. A gnat, a fly. P. mie, Sans. mukkhee, puass 
L. musca, D. myg, S. myge, B. mug, Swed. mygg, T. mucke, 
F. mouche, Sp. moschett. 

17 ‘ MID- 
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‘ MIDRIFF, s. The diaphragm. G. midrif, S. medhrife ; from 
mid, and hrife, a wrapper. 

‘ MIDWIFE, s. A person who delivers women. G. mit, D. 
mid, for vit, knowledge, wisdom, corresponding with F. sage 
Jemme, and Scotch cannie wife. G. met, signifies skill, art; but B. 
mata, is the Greek name for a midwife. 

‘ MIEN, s. Countenance, look, air, manner. G. mynd, Swed. 
mynd, mine, D. mine, F. mine, Isl. mena; see Muns, Mourn, 
and Mine. 

‘ MIGHT, pret. Of May. 

‘ MIGHT, s. Power, force, G. maht, magt, S. maght, D. magt, 
Swed. makt, from G. meiga, to have power ; see May. 

‘ MILD, a. Gentle, soft, lenitive. G. mild, Swed. milder, 
S. mild, T. mild. 

‘ MILDEW, s. Blight, a disease in plants, mouldiness. L. mel- 
igo, a kind of sweetish gum produced on plants by defective 
vegetation, has been confounded in English with meal and mould. 
S. mildeaw, D. meeldug, T. mehlthau, miltaw, dusty dew, or 
moisture. 

‘ MILE, s. A measure, of 1760 yards; but with the Romans 
1000 paces. F. mile, It. miglio, from L. mille, a thousand. 

‘ MILK, s. A white nutricious fluid by which females nourish 
their young. Médxa, G. miolk, Swed. mjeolk, D. melk, T. milch, 
B. melk, S. milc, I. meilg. 

‘ MILL, s. A machine for grinding. Mvay, L. mola, D. maile, 
T. miihhle, S. myln, Arm. meill, W. melen, I. muilion, F. moulin, 
from G. mala, L. molo, to grind ; see MEAL. 

‘ MILLET, s. A plant and its seed. A. mileb, F. millet, 
It. miglio.’ 

We may here observe that Mipwire is incorrectly derived ; it 
comes from the German miet, hire, and wez/, woman ; — a female 
who goes out to nurse for hire. 

Mien is properly derived from the French mine: but, in this 
case, it cannot also have’ come to us from the Icelanders, whose 
mena is of a different family and signification. 

MILDEW is meal-dew, as the collateral German word me/hl-thau 
demonstrates: but it has nothing to do with the Latin melligo, 
which is here unfitly adduced as a cognate term. 

Under the head Mixt, on the contrary, although the Gothic 
dialects supply cognate terms, it was proper to adduce the Greek 
and Latin roots, because the invention was communicated to the 
northern nations by the Romans, and the word is truly of southern 
origin and descent. 

This specimen of an etymological dictionary certainly displays 
great and even superfluous learning, hardly less. various than that 
of Mr. Whiter: but it does not always select judiciously the real 
root, which can have come only from one quarter. Historical 
investigation of the older forms of a word is often necessary to 
ascertain this point satisfactorily. Thus the word mangle, when 
it means to lacerate, is the frequentative of the Saxon mankan, ” 
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strike down; and, when it means a cylinder for smoothing linen, 
it is derived from W. mangul, the name of a military engine. 

The present author reasons as if he thought that certain 
mother-tongues first overspred large provinces, and that daughter- 
dialects sprang from them, as the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
have descended from the Latin. This may be true of imperial 
languages, when an empire dissolves: but in rude and savage 
countries, — and it is in such that the English.tongue had its 
birth, — language is confluent, not difluent. Every family begins 
by having a separate vocabulary. The children of several 
families meet, and in a few years the village has their useful 
words in common. Military combination afterward brings the 
nomenclature of each village.into the national stock, and thus a 
single language becomes common to a great district. In New 
Holland, in Africa, and in South America, wherever little inter- 
course prevails, each cottage has a separate language, the 
instinctive invention of the mother and her children. 


Art. 28. Popular Voyages and Travels throughout the Continent 
and Islands of Europe: in which the Geography, Character, 
Customs, and Manners of Nations are described; and the Phe- 
nomena of Nature most worthy of Observation are illustrated 
on scientific Principles. By Mrs. Jamieson (late Miss Thurtle), 
Author of * Ashford Rectory,” ‘“ A History of France,” &c. 
Embellished with Engravings. 1zmo. gs. sewed. Whittakers. 
1820. 


Art. 29. Popular Voyages and Travels throughout the Continents 
and Islands of Asia, Africa, and America. Embellished with 
Engravings. By Mrs. Jamieson. 12mo. gs. sewed. Whit- 
takers. 1820. 

These two volumes, which are published separately, contain a 
fund of interesting information collected from approved sources, 
and very pleasantly detailed. We cordially recommend them, 
particularly to the perusal of young people. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The former note of J. P. Z. was never received ; and we regret 
that the absence of some of our coadjutors, at this time, pre- 
vents us from now giving an answer to a request so modestly urged, 
and for a purpose apparently so laudable. 


The letter from Woodbridge, dated Dec. 12., is received. 


~ 


In the last Review, p.272. 1.16., dele the word ‘ one’ at the 
commencement of the quotation from Mr. Barton’s ‘ Dream,’ a 
poem. 











ar The Arrenpix to this Volume of the Review will be 
published with the Number for January, on the 1st of February. 


7. Se 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Das Heldenbuch von Iran, &c.; 2.e. The Hero-Book of 
Iran, from the Shah-nameh of Ferdoosi. Translated by 
J.Gorrres. 2 Vols. 8vo. Berlin. 1820. Imported by 
Bohte, York Street, Covent Garden. 


it the year 916 of the Christian gra, was born at Sar, near 
Tus, the capital of Khorasan, the author of the Shah- 
nameh, Abul Cassem Mansoor Ferdoosi. His father was 
gardener at the villa of a nobleman ; and, as this pleasant 
spot was called Ferdoos or Paradise, he named his son after 
it. The poet Assadi distinguished early the genius of the 
boy, gave him instructions, and recommended him to the 
patronage of Mahmoud Mashook, the high-priest of Tus ; 
to whom he read specimens of his rhymed chronicle of Persia, 
which were much admired, and were recited by the youth 
in the presence of Abu Mansoor Afsagien, the governor of 
Tus. 

Ferdoosi has sung the praise of this governor, and owed 
to him an important introduction to Mahmood, the Sultan 
at Ghasny; among whose courtiers Mahik was peculiarly the 
friend of the poet, and procured for him a sort of pension, 
on which he subsisted while engaged in the completion of his 
long epopea. Various books from the royal library were 
presented to him, respecting the antient history of the country ; 
among them were some writings of the Guebres, which he 
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studied so assiduously as to incur a suspicion of heresy; and 
the Sultan threatened to have the bard trampled under foot by 
elephants. Explanations, however, took place, and it was 
perceived that Ferdoosi had only versified certain traditions 
of the Giaours, on account of their marvellous and poetic 
eharacter, without wishing to make this mythology pass for 
truth. He therefore obtained pardon; and, after having 
recited at court some additional sections of his poem, he 
returned to his retreat with increased emoluments. He lost 
at the age of thirty-seven an only son, whom he bewails. 

The Shah-nameh is said to have been completed in the 
year 985 of the Christian wera, and in the sixty-ninth of 
the author’s age; and the Sultan ordered a dinar for every 
line to be given to the poet, the whole number of lines being 
one hundred and twenty thousand. It has been related that 
the Vizier having paid silver dinars, the prince ordered the 
amount to be fully discharged in golden dinars: but such com- 
putations, we imagine, must describe the sum of his pensions, 
rather than asingie donation. Ferdoosi now returned to his 
native place, lost his sight, hired a boy to read to him, and 
was affectionately attended and nursed by a single daughter ; 
who continued'resident with him until his death, which is 
said not to have happened before the year 1020, at the very 
advanced age of one hundred and four. ‘Twenty-seven years 
after his decease, the then reigning Sultan ordered a mau- 
soleum in honour of his memory to be erected in the garden 
in which he had been buried ; and perhaps the date of this 
edifice has been mistaken for that of Ierdoosi’s death. 

‘In one of his poems, he alludes to a visit which he made 
at Bagdad to a merchant of his acquaintance; and such was 
then his celebrity, that the Vizier offered him an apartment 
in the palace, and presented him to the Caliph, who dismissed 
him with presents. The daughter of Ferdoosi, who appears 
to have inherited a liberal property, built at her own expence 
a stone stair-case, or staithe, on the bank of the river at 
Tus, which her father had projected for the accommodation 
of his fellow-citizens. Her very independence, however, has 
a character more analogous to Parsee than to Moslem man- 
ners; and, as Abul Cassim, the high-priest at Tus, is stated 
in the first instance to have refused to read the usual prayers 
over the poct’s grave, it is not unlikely that his external 
conformity to Mohammedism was confined to the period of his 
residence at court. His poems are, moreover, quoted in the 
Zend-Avesta, a sacred book of the Guebres; and they were 
translated into Arabic by Kyamedeen Fitthe Aboo Ali Il 
Hendi, at the command of Sultan Ally Adihim Eesvy. 
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The two volumes before us contain a verbal German 
version of the Shah-nameh into prose; to which has been 
prefixed by the translator, Professor Gorrres, an introduc- 
tory comment, partly literary and partly geographical: with 
a map of Persia, containing especially the rivers, cities, and 
mountains mentioned in the poem. In the preliminary dis- 
sertation, which is written in a very metaphorical and mystical 
style, it is observed that Ferdoosi, in order to render the 
history of ages susceptible of epic narration, has imagined 
the singular plan of personifying entire dynasties of princes 
as individuals, and condensing the events of a whole war 
into the form of a single combat. An attempt is made to 
explain these allegories, and to translate back into historic 
fact the strange machinery: but, however ingenious it may 
be to transmute a dragon into an army, and from its partial 
wounds to infer the degree of defeat, yet we have no sufficient 
basis for confidence in this system of exposition. ‘The Apo- 
calypse has been supposed to relate the siege of Babylon by 
Avidius Cassius, and it is with similar deciphering that Pro- 
fessor GOERREs turns into real events the centennial reigns 
of the princes of Ferdoosi: but, as the corroborative testi- 
mony of annalists is in this case wanting to vouch for the 
inferred events, they cannot satisfactorily be assumed on the 
evidence of so hazardous an interpretation. ‘This theory, 
however, may have the good effect of teaching some Euro- 
pean poet how to involve great masses of event in a single epic 
poem, and may thus create the very art which it imputes. 

In the year 1788, Mr. Champion published a rhymed English 
translation of the first eight books of the Shah-nameh, which 
he inscribed to Sir William Jones.* These eight books are 
here divided into shorter sections, called sagas, by the German 
translator, and are comprehended in his first volume: while 
the second contains that portion of the work which Mr. Cham- 
pion did not live to complete, and of which a version remains a 
desideratum in English literature. An idea may best be formed 
of the relative character and value of these two translations 
by quoting from each the same legend; and we shall select 
that of Zohak, because it is a good allegorical personification 
of the military tyrant, and is one of those passages in which 
many literary controversies have been mooted. e give first 
the rhymes of Mr. Champion. 








———- 


* See Rev. vol. ii. N.S. p.369. At this distance of time,and 
on this occasion, we may be pardoned for a little recapituldtton, 
aad repetition, concerning both Ferdoosigand Mr.Champion. 
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“ The pious Merdaz in Arabia reigns, 
With numerous herds that grace his fruitful plains. 
Zohak, his son, ten thousand horse commands ; 
Brave in the fields, he leads his victor bands 
In Deri Poorasp: for, by night and day, 
Benevolence his generous acts display. 
In semblance of a sage, one morning came 
The infernal Eblis, ever damn’d to fame ; 
So wise and so mellifluent was his tongue, 
Ill-fated Zohak on his speeches hung ; 
Unconscious of deceit, so deeply laid, 
All his whole soul to Eblis was display’ d. 
When this the infernal saw, invidious joy 
Cheer’d his dark thoughts, ambitious to destroy. 
He tun’d his language to melodious strains, 
And pour’d his poison into Zohak’s veins. 
? Twas then he spoke: ‘ My sciences exceed 
All that man knows, or all the sages read.’ 
The youth, impatient, urg’d him to impart 
His letter’d knowlege, and superior art. 
With artifice the horrid fiend replied, 
‘ By solemn oath first take me for your guide ; 
Swear that, attentive to my great design, 
Whate’er I say, whatever I enjoin, 
You will obey. My knowlege I will teach, 
And lead you far beyond all mortal reach !’ 
The unwary Zohak swore: deluded youth ! 
To whom unconscious do you pledge your truth ? 
He swore that silence should the tale conceal. 
"Twas then that Eblis broke the fatal seal : 
‘ A son like you, with every talent blest, 
With godlike virtues, in unwarlike rest, 
Thus doom’d, depriv’d of empire and of power, 
To wait, inactive, for an old man’s hour, 
Argues a grovelling soul. While thy old sire 
Lives glimmering on, supprest thy active fire, 
Long will he rule: a slave thou must remain. 
Seize on his sceptre, and assert thy reign. 
His throne is thine: obedient to thy guide, 
The world will own thee with a conscious pride.’ 
Zohak attentive heard; ambition, power, 
Raged in his soul, and ‘mark’d the chosen hour. 
A spark of virtue struggled in his heart, — 
‘ Adopt some mode where nature will not start.’ 
Eblis with sternness answer’d, * Take his seat, 
Or perjury is thine shouldst thou retreat. 
For perjury, will piety atone? 
Thus, thus, ejected from a splendid throne, 
For ages will your sire in triumph reign, 
And thou, ingloriouss curse this pious strain.’ 
Alarm’d, the youth assents, no fears appal. 
* But how, or where ? the king’s belov’d by all.’ 
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* Be silent only, and the means are mine ; 
Great shalt thou be, and like yon sun shalt shine.’ 

‘* A well was sunk, and covered in the night ; 
A level plain it seem’d to mortal sight. 

Merdaz each eve within the garden roves, 

And bow’'d before his God in sacred groves. 
There lay the snare, alas! design’d by hell ; 

In it at eve the pious monarch fell, 

Fearless of il]. For lions, though they rage, 
Submissive wait upon a parent’s age. 

Zohak, whose soul was in the infernal’s power, 
No fear or sorrow knew. ‘ Let the fates lower ; 
The throne is mine.’ So antient annals tell ; 
And Eblis smil’d to view the force of hell. 

‘« The infernal now a beauteous shape assum’d, 
And words more gracious all his thoughts illum’d. 
Each power was granted him ; till then the earth 
Yielded all food, and simple was its mirth, 

No luxury it knew; the fowl, the sheep, 

With various birds, fish from the watery deep, 
Were drest by Eblis for the wondering king. 

The winter, summer, autumn, and the spring, 
Were ransack’d all to catch the inglorious mind, 
Whose senses were to luxury resign’d. 

Zohak from Eblis, wondering, seeks to know 
Whence such new knowlege, such improvements, flow. 
Whether of mortal, or immortal race ? 

‘ Say what rewards can such achievements grace.’ 
To whom: § Oh monarch of Arabia’s plain, 

My schemes, my labours, shali not prove in vain. 
Your kindness warms the slave of your desire ; 
One sole request I crave, one only boon require, 
On thy immortal shoulders let me place 

My faithful head, and bow my bending face.’ 
Zohak, not conscious of impending ill, 

Bids him his wishes and his boon fulfil. 

Eblis the moment seiz’d with proud delight, 
‘Touch’d either arm, and vanish’d from his sight. 
Instant two serpents sprung from cither arm; 

All gaze, all wonder, trembling with alarm. 
Erect they rose, and all around them view'd: 
Their open mouths demand immediate food. 

All skill’d in medicine try their art in vain ; 

All herbs prove fruitless to relieve the pain. 

«¢ Eblis, in habit of a seer, unknown, 
Appear’d, and thus addrest the royal throne: 

‘ With brains of men alone these serpents feed, 
Vor this no herb, no medicine, is decreed : 

This will destroy them.’ Hell could do no more. 
The infernal revell’d, pleas’d'with human gore.” 
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Professor GorrREs incorporates this story of Zohak in kis 
fifth saga, or legend, and thus delivers it: 


‘ At this time, there was a man among those who wield the 
Jance on horseback, excellent, good and pious, just, benevolent 
and noble. He was called Erwendab, possessed milch-kine in 
thousands, camels, sheep, and Thasian horses. A son was born 
to this righteous man, whom he loved not a little, and whose 
name was Zohak. He was courageous, but headlong and im- 
pure; and he was called Purasi, because Pura signifies numder in 
Peblivi, and ten thousand in Deri; for of Thasian horses with 
golden bits he had more than the name expresses. He had not 
quitted the path of faith, when a devil came to him one morning ; to 
whom the youth lent a willing ear, and gave up his heart, his under- 
standing, and his purity of soul: at which the Devil rejoiced, and 
offered him fair words, and seduced him, “ I will tell you things,” 
said he, “ which nobody knows.”—“ Tell them,” replied the young 
man, ‘¢ and be my teacher in good advice.” — The other replicd : 
‘“‘ First I must make a covenant with you.” The youth did as he 
was bidden, and swore never to betray his secret. Then the Devil 
hegan: ‘ Beside thyself there is no one in the house. Of what use 
is the old man! Why a father over a son at your age? He is fail- 
ing, and you are in the vigour of life; remove him from the 
throne; his dignity would become you better. If you will heed 
me, I will make you bashaw over the whole earth.” — Zohak had 
pity for the blood of his father, and said: ** That is unseemly, pro- 
pose something else.”” The Devil replied: ‘* If you will not follow 
my counsels, you still cannot break your covenant, and dissolve 
your oath. Remain, if you like, in your present subserviency, 
and leave your father in his pomp and state.” — Thus he tempted 
the soul of the Thasian to swim into his net, and ask: ‘ But by 
what means, and under what pretence?” — He went on: “ I will 
exalt thy head above the sun; only be silent, help I do not want.” 

‘ The bashaw had fitted up a beautiful garden for prayer : 
every morning early he went into it, there purified his body and 
soul in secret, and a servant handed him a torch. In the path the 
Devil dug a deep hole, and covered its mouth with twigs. When 
the shah of Thasi came by night this way, the servant of God fell 
in, and broke his back. Thus the abandoned Zohak stepped into 
the place of his father, and put the crown of the Thasians on his 
head. But the demon thought of new devices, and said: ‘“ If 
thou adorest me, every wish in the world will be granted thee ; if 
thou dost nothing without my consent, thou wilt become bashaw 
of the whole world; beasts, men, birds, and fishes will obey thce.” 
Then he changed himself into a graceful youth, eloquent and 
alert, and came to Zohak,’ saluted him respectfully, and said: 
‘* If I can be welcome to the Shah, he will find me a cook skilful 
in his art.” Zohak engaged him on this speech, and gave him 
the key of his kitchen, At that time meats were not very various, 
and the mode of nourishment was rude: but he prepared dishes 
of all sorts of flesh of quadrupeds and birds, axed fed Zohak with 
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blood, like a lion, that he might gain courage to follow his advice. 
First he gave prepared yolks of eggs, and Zohak ate and was de- 
lighted. In the following night, the cunning one thought of de- 
vices, and when at dawn the sun entered the blue vault, and 
strewed gold and rubies around, he dressed partridges and 
pheasants for his table. On the third day, he provided fowls and 
lamb ; on the fourth, roasted veal sprinkled with saffron and rose- 
water ; and during the whole year Zohak drank wine perfumed 
with musk. 

‘ Much joy had the impure Zohak in this man, and he said 
oncetohim: “ Tellme thy wish, that I may bring it to bear.” The 
cook answered: “ Mayest thou ever be glad, and remain my lord 
and master: my heart is full of love to thee, and my soul clings 
to the King: allow me this one thing, to kiss thine eyes and thy 
face.” Zohak heard the speech, but guessed not the secret of the 
tempter’s heart. “ I grant thee thy wish,” he said, and permitted 
the Devil to embrace him, and to print a kiss on his shoulders. 
Immediately two black serpents grew out from the places which 
he had kissed. Then Zohak became troubled in his heart, and 
sought for every, means of cure in vain. His bosom was filled 
with hatred, and his head with discord. At length, he resolved to 
cut off the snakes, and was glad when he accomplished it: but, 
like branches of trees, they sprouted again, and craved. Physi- 
cians and surgeons met and consulted, and tried every method 
without avail. At last came the Devil in the form of a physician, 
and said: “ It is possible to make thee well: feed thy serpents, 
and let them alone: that is the only way: but offer to them brains 
of men, all other food they will reject.” 

‘ By this perfidious advice, the Devil hoped to thin the earth of 
its inhabitants.’ 


The poet then passes on to the history of Jemshid. Now 
from this specimen it is obvious that ProfessorGorrres under- 
stands the Persian text better than Mr. Champion did: who, 
in the first six lines, mistakes Deri Poorasp tor a province ; 
whereas Deri is the name of a living language, and Poorasp a 
word quoted in it. In the same sentence, the poet also tells us 
that Pehlivi is a living language, and quotes a word init: this 
is wholly dropped by Mr. Champion; yet the archzeological 
information, that Pehlivi was spoken in Ferdoosi’s time and 
neighbourhood, is an important fact towards dating the 
Zend-Avesta, which is composed in that now extinct tongue. 
By giving the name Eblis to the Devil, or div, who tempts 
Zohak, Mr. Champion has committed an anachronism and a 
breach of costume; Eblis is the Mohammedan devil, and was 
not an ideal being extant in the time of Zohak. In the 
seventh section of the Zend-Avesta, this story of Zohak and 
his serpents is mentioned; and consequently the author of 
that work had seen this early portion of the Shah-nameh: 
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but, in the twenty-eighth saga of the Shah-nameh, Ferdoosi 
mentions the Zend-Avesta as already extant, and as having 
emanated from the fire-temple at Kend, in the time of Feri- 
dun. It should seem, therefore, that the author of the Zend- 
Avesta was absolutely contemporary with Ferdoosi, had read 
his early poems, and had been perused at a latter period by 
the poet; who plays, however, into the hands of the priest, 
and treats his work as of acknowleged antiquity. This is 
nearly a demonstration that Ferdoosi was at heart a sectary of 
the Zend-Avesta, a secret Guebre, and fire-worshipper. 
Perhaps it is not quite certain that the entire Shah-nameh 
was written by one hand. The first six sagas have a simplicity 
and an energy of style not unlike those of Dante, but abound 
with flat vulgar unornamented passages, and with occasional 
flashes of bombast. On the contrary, with the seventh saga, 
or soon afterward, begins a more polished and cultivated 
style, easy, graceful, copious, and equal; which announces, 
if not greater genius, more education and habit of composi- 
tion. It has been recorded of the poet Assadi that he com- 
pleted the Shah-nameh: but this is inconsistent with chron- 
ology, for he was the older of the two poets, and the patron 
of Ferdoosi’s youth. We suspect, therefore, that Assadi 
began the Shah-nameh, wrote the first six cantos, and trained 
Ferdoosi to become his continuator; as Ariosto continued 
Boiardo. — In order that the reader may be able to compare 
this progressive refinement of the diction in the Shah-nameh, 
we shall translate verbally a section from the second volume, 
which appears to us composed by a less rude and more ac- 
complished genius than the author of the story of Zohak. 


‘ XIX. The Saga of Sijavesh and Seudabeh. 


‘ The Mobed relates to us another antient tradition. Once, 
while Thus and Kiv were hunting on the borders of Turan, they 
found in a wood a maiden, who had fled from her father’s house 
because in his cups he had threatened to ill use her. Both be- 
came inflamed with love for the beautiful girl, and quarrelled for 
the possession of her. As they could not come to terms, the 
agreed to take the maid before Kai Khaus, and that he should 
settle the dispute by allotting her to the one or to the other: — 
but, when Khaus beheld the beauty of the woman, he also at first 
sight became violently in love, and inquired into her descent. 

« « On my mother’s side,” said she, “1 am of a sovereign 
family, and my father is of the race of Feridun. My grand- 
father was the Sipehdar of Kersives, where my father encamps, 
who is lord of Bulger.” When he had heard her speech, Khaus 
took her away from both, and sent her into his own harem. Af- 
ter nine months she bore him a son, lovely as a Peri, whose name 
was called Sijavesh. When he came toa proper age, Rusthem 
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begged him of his father, and brought him up in Sabulistan, and 
taught him chivalry ; howto handle the bow and the noose ; how 
to hunt and to encamp; andhow to award right and wrong, and to 
practise wisdom and virtue. He became strong and clever: the 
elephant and the leopard withstood him not in strife. 

* When he was grown up, Sijavesh begged of Rusthem to take 
him back to his father. Rusthem armed him splendidly for the 
journey, and accompanied him to the court of Kai Khaus. The 
Shah sent Kiv and Thus witha guard of honour to receive the guests. 
Sijavesh, when he came to court, greeted with awe his father on 
the throne ; and the King was pleased with his figure, his manners, 
and his skill, and thanked God that he had such a son. He then 
prepared a magnificent repast, and publicly made rich presents to 
the youth. For seven years, he tried him, and found him faithful ; 
in the eighth he gave him a girdle and a throne, and the land of 
Khursan ; and, after the old guise, he caused the donation to be 
recorded on silk, that he might have a home of his own, and en- 
joy the chase and the fight. 

‘ It happened ‘that Seudabeh, his father’s wife, once unexpect- 
edly beheld him. Her soul became thoughtful at sight of the 
youth, and her heart was moved ; and she sent to him, and invited 
him to come for a time into the harem, that the moon-cheeked 
might rejoice in the light of his countenance. He declined the 
invitation: but she spoke to the King, and persuaded him to bring 
his son into the harem, that his sisters might have the pleasure of 
seeing him. He became pensive at this, and thought that his 
father wanted to try him, and answered: ‘ Send me rather to the 
Mobeds, or to the nobles, or to the captains, that I may learn 
what is yet wanting to be learned by a sovereign; what have I to 
do with your women?” The father approved his sentiments, but 
explained to him the simplicity of his own intentions, whereupon 
Sijavesh went into the apartment of the females. 

‘ Here he found a paradise of lustre and magnificence, per- 
fumes, dainties, and fine furniture. On an ivory stool sat Seuda- 
beh, bright as the star Suheil, with a crown of jewels on her head, 
and her locks curling to the ground. She came down when she 
beheld the youth, and embraced him long and closély, and kissed 
him much. And he was sensible to her Jove. The sisters also saluted 
him, and placed him on a golden seat; and all was festivity and 
joy. When he had stayed awhile, he took leave, and went again 
to the Shah, praising him and his household ; and the King spread 
another repast, over which they spent the night. 

‘ In the morning, when the King went to Seudabeh, she began 
by praising the young man, and said: ‘* We have daughters in the 
harem of thy own race, and of that of the kings of Aresh and 
Pishin; let us marry him to some one of these that he may have 
children of his own, worthy of him.” This proposal pleased the 
King, and he asked Sijavesh whether he would take for a bride 
some one of his kinswomen, whom he had seen in the harem. Sijz- 
vesh received the hint with apparent complacency, but with inward 
anxiety ; because in all this he could trace the hand of Seudabel. 
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She seated herself on her throne, and arranged the maidens around 
her ; and when Sijavesh came in, she placed him by her side, that 
he might choose among all of them the fairest: while'they, as they 
walked past, admired him, and each hoped in secret to be chosen. 

‘ Now all the maidens had passed by, and still he sat thoughtful 
and silent. Then said the Queen: “ No wonder that in my sun- 
shine thou hast not seen these moons: but I wil! give thee my own 
daughter, if thou wilt swear to me that after thy father’s death 
thou wilt embrace me in joy ; for my soul and my body are thine, 
and thou canst command me as thou wilt.” She then gave him 
such sounding kisses that the youth blushed. But in his heart he 
resolved not to become faithless to his father ; and yet to conceal 
his determination, in order not to provoke the vengeance of Seu- 
dabeh. He therefore gave vague answers, consenting to accept 
the daughter, if his father should entirely approve it. 

‘ When the King learned this decision of his son, he cheerfully 
opened all his treasures. But Seudabeh called once more the 
youth into the harem, and said: “I have obtained for you from 
the King twenty elephants laden with treasure; and here is my 
daughter, whom I confer upon you. Behold my countenance; for 
seven years it has burned with love towards you; therefore grant 
me in secret my wish. If thou refusest, I will be thy ruin; and 
darken to thee both sun and moon.” But he went away frowning 
and refusing. 

‘¢ Then she tore her clothes, scratched her cheeks with her nails, 
and, crying and weeping, ran to the Shah, to whom she related that 
Sijavesh had made to her a declaration of love, and that, on her 
resisting angrily, he had thus ill treated her. The Shah called 
Sijavesh before him. The youth denied the charge, and averred, 
in the name of God, that she had spoken untruths. But she persisted 
in her declaration, and added that the child which she was about 
to bear to the Shah had nearly perished from her anxiety. The 
Shah knew not which to believe: but at length this method sug- 
gested itself: he smelt over the whole bedy of Sijavesh; and, 
when hefound no odour of the musk and rose-water which Seudabelh 
employed, he concluded that the youth had not touched her, and 
acquitted him. He was angry with Seudabeh: but, recollecting 
what she had done for him formerly in Hamaveran, and out of love 
to their common daughter, he let her go unpunished. 

‘ Now the Queen thought of new mischief. One of her domes- 
tics, a bad woman, was with child, and to her she gave drugs 
which produced abortion. Two children were thus prematurely 
born, which she placed on golden dishes. She then sent away the 
woman, and began a loud lamentation. When the attendants came 
running, they were ordered to call the Shah, and she exhibited 
these children as his, pretending that the violence of Sijavesh had 
brought on her miscarriage. Khaus convened the astrologers: 
who consulted their astrolabes, and, after a week, pronounced that 
the children were not the children of the Shah, and had not Seu- 
dabeh for a mother. Qn the indications which they gave, he ap- 
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prehended the real mother, but neither rewards nor threats could 
extort from her any confession. 

‘When Seudabeh learned what had happened to her servant, 
she came weeping to Khaus, and reproached him with his injustice : 
so that he again called the astrologers, who repeated that the chil- 
dren had this woman for a mother, and that they were a brood of 
Ariman. She replied that they spoke from fear of Sijavesh and 
Rusthem, and slandered her grossly ; and she wept, and desperately 
tore her hair. Then was Khaus melted, so that he sat down 
and wept with her. Whereupon one of the Mobeds advised to elicit 
the truth by means of the ordeal ; “ for,” said he, ‘“* Heaven never 
suffers the just to perish.” Sijavesh offered to undergo the proof ; 
for Seudabeh had said to him, * It is not I that can demonstrate 
my innocence, it is from your veracity that I expect acquittal.” 

‘ Then the Shah ordered two pyles of dry faggots and blocks 
of wood to be piled mountain high: naphtha was poured upon 
them: two hundred men stood by to fan the flame and stir the 
fire; and the heat spread two parasangs around. In a golden hel- 
met and a white garment, Sijavesh came smiling to his father ; 
who, moved in his soul, could not say many words. He then, still 
smiling, mounted his horse Shebrenk, offered a short prayer to 
God before the pyre, and plunged into the midst of the confla- 
gration. The flames closed above his head, and he disappeared 
in the midst of them. Khaus fell down from his throne on the 
earth: but presently the youth came smiling and radiant as the 
moon, unsinged from amid the fire. Then all that were present 
kneeled down, thanked God for having preserved him in the great 
peril, and were full of joy and gratulation; all except Seudabeh, 
who angrily tore her hair. The father embraced the youth, who 
prostrated himself on the ground, and made a feast. For three 
days they were glad; on the fourth he ascended the throne as 
judge, and condemned Seudabeh to death. The Iranians ap- 
proved, and the Shah ordered her to be hanged: but Sijavesh 
interceded for her, and she was pardoned.’ 


In the twenty-eighth saga of the Shah-nameh, which de- 
scribes the war of Kai Khosrou, occurs the mention of the 
publication of the Zend-Avesta in these words: “ It was 
Feridun who founded Kend; a fire-temple rises in Kend; 
the Zend-Avesta was given there; the Kendians now call it 
Beya-Kend.” — In the thirty-first saga, Kai Khosrou is stated 
to have perished in a whirlwind of snow. If this be the 
Cyrus of history, his end is more probably related than by 
Herodotus. — The thirty-third saga furnishes some notice of 
Zerdusht, which we transcribe: 


‘ Gushtasp and Kuthaioon had two sons, to be compared with 
the sun and moon; Asfendiar and Beshuthen were their names, 
and it seemed as if Feridun were returned upon earth. All the 
kings around brought tribute to Iran, and did homage at the court 
of the Shah ; all the people were submissive ; and all the Kishvers 
were 
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were full of his name. Only Ardshasp, the Shah of Turan, was 
inspired by devils, and refused tribute. 

‘At this time sprang up in Iran a tree, of which the leaves were 
counsel and the fruit was wisdom. An old man appeared on the 
earth, in his hand the staff of Aud, and blessed was his footstep ; 
his name was Zerdusht, and his arm smote the ill-working Ariman. 
To the Shah of the world he spake thus: “I am a messenger of 
Heaven, and will shew thee the way of the Lord. In Paradise I 
have kindled my fire-offering, and the Creator said to me: Take 
this flame with thee, behold the heaven above and the world be- 
neath, I produced them without water and without earth. See 
man, whom I have made, and know that no one is like me, who am 
the Preserver of all. Now that thou knowest all this to have come 
from me, honour me as the Creator of all. From him who speak- 
eth with thee receive faith, and teach his ways and his laws, and 
act as the great Architect teaches thee. Choose wisdom, use all 
things earthly as trifling, and Jearn that faith is the true life, and 
without it majesty is worthless.” 

‘ Gushtasp and Serir listened to his words, and also Lohrasp at 
Balkh. ‘The great and the wise of all places came to the Shah to 
seek conversion ; the ido!-worship was suppressed, and the wor- 
ship of fire founded in its stead. Into all the Kishvers an army 
of Mobeds was sent, the fire-temple at Bersin was erected, and 
worship and holy rites were there established. A holy cypress 
of Paradise he planted before the door of the fire-temple; and it 
was written on its high-sprouting branches how Gushtasp had de- 
clared for the true faith, and placed this tree in testimony that his 
soul was growing up in the right way.’ 


Although in this extract we find the name of the city of 
Balkh, there is some reason for suspecting that Baku, on the 
Caspian Sea, was the original reading of the word. Near 
Baku is a continual fire, an exhalation of hydrogen gas sup- 
plied by natural causes ; and there the fire-worshippers had a 
temple and a school of such celebrity, that to this day pilgrims 
from Benares go to visit the Ader, or fire-column of Baku. 
In the Zend-Avesta, moreover, Baghdi is mentioned as the 
school of Zerdusht, which approaches nearer to Baku than 
to Balkh. Balkh is the least known of the great cities of the 
world. 

At the end of the thirty-seventh saga, in which Rusthem is 
killed, the patience of Professor GorRREs appears to have 
become exhausted; and he substitutes an abridged and rapid 
narrative of the contents of the remaining cantos for an entire 
translation. Indeed, the romantic fables of the eastern na- 
tions concerning Alexander have little value where just his- 
torical views are entertained of his actions: they may supply 
hints to the poetic artist, but they can throw no light on the 
obscure points of antient history ; and it is chiefly for the sake 
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of the veiled truths which may lurk among the traditions of 
Ferdoosi, that Europeans will be disposed to study his works. 
His reputation as a poet evidently reposes much on the patri- 
otic passion; on the pleasure which natives of Persia take in 
finding their mountains, their rivers, their lakes, their cities, 
their kings, and their sages, become the topics of song. ‘The 
Shah-nameh certainly surpasses the chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester, or the Polyolbion of Drayton: but its poetic 
rank is nevertheless not very conspicuous, since it contains 
few passages which display beauties of the higher order. ‘The 
descriptions of scenery have not the precision and completeness 
with which similar objects are depicted in * Thalaba.” The 
delineations of human manners come nearer to the variety 
and sympathy of Ariosto. Deep touches of pathos are rare, 
as they must be every where; and a want of purpose, of drift, 
and of design, is betrayed in the fable, which destroys the 
wholeness and unity of the work: thus crumbling it into a series 


of adventures, successive indeed but incoherent, not imagined . 


at once, but joined together piece-meal. Still it is import- 
ant to become acquainted with this national classic of the Per- 
sians; which is quoted so often and praised so loudly by the 
Orientals, that their stage of culture cannot be appreciated 
without a perusal of their favourite epopea. The Simurg 
and Rusthem supply their sculptors with topics, and their 
orators with allusions; and many monuments, as well as writ- 
ings, would be unintelligible to the antiquary who had ne- 
lected to familiarize himself with the adventures detailed in 
the Shah-nameh. It is to Persia what Shakspeare is to Eng- 
Jand, the sacred book of the worshippers of poetry. 
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Art. II. Lodoiska und ihre Dochter, &c.; i. e. Lodoiska and her 
Daughter. A Romance. By Caroline, Baroness DE LA Motte 
Fouqausé. 3 Vols. 12mo. Leipsic. 1820. Imported by Bohte, 
London. 


ta a very recent Number of our work (for October last), we 
had the pleasure of introducing to the notice of the 
reading public, more especially to the curious and observant 
in the language and literature of our neighbours, some 
singular and interesting productions of the wild and romantic 
genius of the Baron La Morre Fougut. ‘They were written 
in a novel and peculiar spirit, highly imaginative and original, 
and possessing much of that freshness and beauty of com- 
position which indicate a creative power. ‘These qualities, as 
exhibited in his romances of Undine and Sintram, have ac- 
quired 
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quired for the author a very high reputation in his own 
country; not only among those who delight in strange and 
supernatural stories, but among those of more serious and 
contemplative natures, who are fond of exploring the mysteri- 
ous and invisible world of mind, as well as the wonderful and 
fleeting phzenomena of visible creation. It is to the union 
and command of both that Fougué is indebted for the power- 
ful interest which he is enabled to exercise over the human 
feelings, as we may indeed gather not only from various pas- 
sages of his works, but from some concluding paragraphs in 
the romance now before us: which proceeds from the pen of 
his lady ; and which, though by no means proving an intel- 
lectual relationship either in its style or character with the 
more energetic writings of her husband, is still raised suffi- 
ciently ‘above mediocrity to call for a candid discussion of its 
merits. 

Were we, indeed, to regard popularity as the test of superi- 
ority in the romancers of Germany, we should feel bound to al- 
low much weight to this consideration infavour of the Baroness; 
who is said to have obtained no little celebrity with the judges 
of fine writing, as well as of ingenious and interesting story. 
To our ideas of English taste and feeling, however, the matter 
may appear somewhat different. The case is not guite the 
same among us as with the Germans; who seem to require 
only to feel in order to be happy; and whose stronger and 
less discriminating appetite can digest aliment of a coarse as 
well as of a wholesome and natural composition, which to 
southern palates is often disagreeable, and not unfrequently 
disgusting. We thus find that the Italian cannot in the least 
assimilate itself to the Germanic taste, either in literature or 
in art. 

We must apply this observation to the romance of Lodoiska, 
in which the national trait of exaggerated feeling, and of 
violent and improbable incidents, is strongly shewn; while 
its real beauties will be found to consist in poetic and impas- 
sioned language, occasional fine thoughts and sentiments, and 
an eloquent display of the more delicate emotions of the hu- 
man heart. These are so widely removed from the common 
feelings and incidents of every-day life, that, far from being 


‘¢ Familiar in our mouths as household names,” 


the description of them can only be appreciated or even under- 
stood by those who, with much natural sensibility, have deeply 
studied the origin and progress of refinement; as well as 
those nice distinctions in’ matters of opinion, passion, and 
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moral feeling, which attend a very advanced stage of civilized 
society. ‘The excitement produced by this species of writing, 
however, can be felt only by a few; and we imagine that 
much of the peculiar merit evinced by the present fair author 
will be lost on the generality of her readers. Yet to a 
certain class, to those who are initiated in the subtile workings 
and movements of the spirit, in the gentler and sweeter sen- 
sibilities of the heart, and in a zealous devotion to objects of 
a refined or spiritual nature, the apparent extravagance and 
trifling manner shewn in a large portion of the work may 
appear under very different colours, and with attractions of 
no common description. The pleasure which they are calcu- 
lated to produce, in enthusiastic temperaments, is both keener 
and more lasting than that which is enjoyed by those who are 
more callous or indifferent; and whose aim in novel-reading 
is rather to beguile the weariness of the passing hour, than to 
improve and extend their views of literary taste, feeling, and 
the fine arts. 

Not writing, then, to the habits or for the approbation of the 
multitude, the qualities of sincerity and truth of composition 
may thus be granted to the Baroness: but we object that, in 
the zeal and ardour of her faith, she is apt to carry her peculiar 
system of romance and refinement of sentiment too far. In- 
stead of those wild and daring delineations of moral feelin 
and passion, those terrible descriptions, and those allegorical 
representations of character, which form the attraction in the 
pages of the Baron, we find in those of Madame an opposite 
principle, and a different tone of thought and language pur- 
sued throughout. The style is more eloquent and poetical, 
the descriptions are more warmly and delicately wrought, the 
sentiments more studied, and often refined to a degree of dis- 
tinction without a difference in sensibility and the subtlest 
workings of the mind. Feeling is converted into enthusiasm ; 
taste into passion ; and judgment and opinion into aggravated 
impressions, or mysterious devotion to spiritual objects, and to 
‘‘ the beautiful and the sublime.” ‘The ardour and eloquence 
of her manner, however, betray her into faults which are the 
result of this excess of romance. ‘Too great excitement of 
feeling, expressed in glowing language, would seem to be 
her besetting sin; and, added to her mysterious doctrines, it 
leads to obscurity, exaggeration, and a study of dramatic 
effect. Hence, we have much that is vague and even un- 
meaning in the object and character of the work: the story 
is perplexed and broken; the management of the characters 
is too arbitrary, for they are dismissed or re-animated at 
pleasure; the interest is not well sustained; and the moral 
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conclusion is not of the highest order. If, however, the design 
and objects of the romance are exceptionable, and the incidents 
and characters not conceived or preserved in the best taste, 
we must still give high praise to the style and execution, which 
are certainly accomplished by very striking and superior efforts 
of literary composition. With much lively remark and 
animated description, mingled with intelligent and even witty 
elucidation, are combined a rich vein of thought and feel- 
ing; a passionate and poetical flow of language, glowing 
with the freshness and beauty of aspiring but unearthly 
hopes ; an intense spirit of love ; and an ardent breathing after 
immortality, through the wreck and hopelessness of human 
joys. 

To preserve poetical justice in the allotment of moral 
punishments and rewards, the fair author endeavours to atone 
for * the loss and perishing of all earthly things,” by provid- 
ing for her immaculate characters ‘a reversion of interests 
on high;” while she scruples not to award to those who are 
more exceptionable * ample room and scope enough” in this 
sublunary sphere to enjoy themselves: leaving her readers to 
form their own conclusion of a fair balance of accounts in a 
future judgment, from which there will be no appeal. Thus, 
she presents a very indifferent sort of personage, but a General- 
officer, and of some importance in her story, with the person 
of her beautiful heroine Lodoiska; reserving the lady’s af- 
fections, and the admiration of all good readers, for a young 
and handsome man, Adjutant to the General who actually 
entraps her into a marriage. ‘The romance is given in the 
epistolary form, and consists of a series of letters, accur- 
ately dated according to time and place, from the commence- 
ment of the year 1773 to that of 1794; and in this as well as 
many other unimportant matters, the work reminds us not a 
little of the exact delineation of circumstance, and minute 
points of character, which mark the voluminous novels of 
Richardson. We cannot, however, yield to the Baroness 
the praise due to the author of Clarissa for an uninterrupted 
and natural course of events, or even a connected manner of 
arranging the correspondence and progress of the story. In 
the latter we observe an hzatus from the year 1775 to 1791: 
which leaves great latitude for the imagination of the reader, 
but tends to confuse his ideas. The same objection will 
apply to the correspondence, which pays as little deference 
to the laws of time and place as the story itself. 

For a proof of the justice of this last remark, we merely 
need to mention that Lodoiska is the heroine of only two 
volumes, and that the last is devoted to the adventures of her 
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daughter Verena; who steps on the stage, like Perdita, after 
a lapse of many years, a fair and blooming heroine of six- 
teen, ready to re-animate the drooping interest of the piece. 
This contrivance produces a repetition of sentiment and de- 
tail, perplexes the plot, and destroys the unity and effect of 
the whole : — yet in some degree it atones for the want of 
completeness, by affording occasions for the display of new 
situations and the developement of other scenes, united to 
passionate descriptions, and fresh powers of action in the 
personages of the former volumes. 

The scene is extremely diversified ; being alternately laid 
in Poland, in Hungary, and other parts of Germany; — in 
old castles, and Tartar fortresses, surrounded by frozen lakes 
and gloomy forests of pine. From Dukla Castle, situated 
near the banks of the river Pruth, Lodoiska writes to her 
friend Celestine, describing the wild and romantic scener 
around her, the feelings of her heart, and the hopes which 
she indulges respecting a variety of objects in view. She is 
here expecting the arrival of her brother Count Vladislao 
Opalinsky, a Polish nobleman to whom the castle belongs. 
It appears that he had lately married a French lady, the 
beautiful but intriguing Melanie; on whom, with the Austrian 
General, much of the heroine’s future destiny is made to 
depend. His Aide-du-camp, or Adjutant, known only by 
the name of William, is, however, the first to pay his ad- 
dresses to Lodoiska; who, residing with only an old house- 
keeper, formerly her nurse, is terrified in the night by the 
cry of fire. She rushes to the window, but volumes of 
smoke impede her escape. In this dreadful situation, the 


young German makes his appearance, seizes the trembling 


Lodoiska in his arms, and bears her safely away from death. 
She thus describes her adventure: ¢ I know not how it was: 
but, in a moment, two strong arms embraced me; a coun- 
tenance that was strange to me, but beaming like that of an 
angel, swam before my eyes; and a few words uttered in 
German seemed thus to reach my ears: “ Fear not! I am 
with you.” At that moment my senses fled.’ 

We are not surprized to find in the ensuing pages that her 
deliverer has made a favourable impression on her heart. 
He accompanies the General, as his Adjutant, to Castle 
Dukla ; — and, though the son of Count M., a minister at the 
court of Vienna, he is contented to perform a very subordi- 
nate and unsatisfactory part among the personages who figure 
in the Baroness’s pages. The General is also soon smitten 
with the charms of the young Lodoiska, and his suit is en- 
couraged by the wily Melanie, the French wife of the Count. 
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We are now presented with an entertaining account of the 
various characters, and persons of distinction, who visit at 
Castle Dukla; among whom are some Austrian officers, who 
may be supposed to be reconnoitring the Polish territories 
from the Castle, previously to the grand partition of the coun- 
try. Melanie gives a humorous description of them, more 
especially of the General, who commands in the district. 
‘ He is by descent a barbarian, and certainly sprang from 
some of the Hottentot countries which surround us. He 
seems to me at least to be half a Turk.’ After more minute 
observations, she says, ‘I wish to be very particular in my 
description of him, as I would have you be convinced that I 
am not cruel in promoting the passion of the poor General 
for our little Lodoiska. But I confess that I am still in 
doubt whether I ought to choose the General, or his young 
Adjutant, the brave officer who exerted himself so much in 
quenching the fire, and who saved by far the most valuable 
portion of the property in the Castle. You will perhaps say 
I am too busy: but no one can be too eager in anticipating 
the designs of other people: we are always meeting so many 
who are absolutely in our way.’ 

With such an ally, the old General becomes very impor- 
tunate and very disagreeable to Lodoiska, who is far from 
forgetting her obligation to William. A lover soon discerns 
the more favoured pretensions of his rival, and poor William 
perceives not only the advantages which his commander pos- 
sesses, but that he is assisted in his object by her relations. 
Without revealing his own passion, he therefore endeavours 
to put Lodoiska on her guard against the manceuvres of in- 
terested friends. Other characters are here introduced, and 
create a division of interests unfavourable to the General, 
though without materially assisting the views of the youn 
lovers, for their passion is now certainly mutual ; — and the 
old nurse of Lodoiska bewails her mistress’s lot, whom she 
believes to be doomed by gipsy-prophecy to be given in mar- 
riage against her inclinations, andto an old man. The new 
visitors at Dukla Castle are Stanislaus Vingortzeffsky and 
his brother, the former of whom becomes passionately at- 
tached to the desteged heroine; and being, moreover, a Polish 
patriot, his suit is encouraged by Lodoiska’s brother. He 
possesses a fine person and accomplished manners; and Lo- 
doiska confesses to a friend that she could have loved him, 
were it not for the remembrance of him who rescued her from 
the flames. Melanie, Countess of Opalinsky, is at a loss to 
proceed in favour of the General, whom she supports for the 
sake of a family-alliance, while these young lovers are con- 
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tinually thwarting her designs: but she determines at last to 
acquaint the high-spirited Stanislaus with the pretensions of 
William, and a duel between them ensues, though without 
ridding her of either the Austrian or the Polish officer. — 
William, however, being severely wounded by the Pole, the 
old General has a good opportunity of displaying before Lo- 
doiska a kind interest in the fate of his Adjutant, and a 
humane disposition. He is thus enabled to mitigate her 
aversion towards him; and he promotes the favourable senti- 
ment by feigning severe illness, and a fixed melancholy, as 
arising from his unrequited love. 

These artifices, however, would probably never have suc- 
ceeded, had they not been dexterously but treacherously 
seconded by the intrigues of Melanie: with whose romantic 
diablerie we are made acquainted in a letter from her friend 
Celestine to Frederic, an intimate acquaintance of William, 
to whom it may be supposed to have caused no little surprize 
and chagrin. The General is now pronounced to be dying ; 
and in the night a priest taps at the door of Lodoiska’s cham- 
ber, to inform her that the sick man was on the point of ex- 
piring, and had received the last blessing, but that one thing 
pressed heavily on his soul. 


‘ « He has sworn that he would not quit this world without being 
in possession of your hand. This rash oath appears to weigh on 
his conscience, as if he could not be released. His agony is 
dreadful,‘and increases every moment.”’?—* Heavenly Father!” cried 
Lodoiska, “‘ what, what can I do ?’—*“ Yield your hand,” answered 
the priest, ‘ with a holy blessing to the suppliant ere he die.” — 
«¢ Marry with the dead !”” shrieked Lodoiska.—‘* Not to the dead, 
but to the dying ; and it is but for a moment,” he continued with 
a friendly voice, ‘ you will soon again be free, and will have re- 
lieved a troubled soul.” The wretched girl sat gazing on him, 
without knowing what to say ordo. Just at this moment, appear- 
ed Melanie. ‘ What!’ she exclaimed, warmly, ‘do you still 
hesitate ? Have you no pity for the sufferings of others? O, hasten 
to close those of a poor agonized old man, to whom you are so 
much indebted!’ Without even waiting a reply, she raised the 
astonished girl, with the assistance of her French woman; flung 
a rich dress over her; arranged some sprigs of myrtle, with pearls 
and brilliants, in her hair; and thus leading -her out between the 
priest and herself, they reached the gloomy room in which lay the 
sick man. The curtains were drawn closely round, and the suf- 
ferer with difficulty uttered some unintelligible words. The priest 
pronounced something in Latin, and all was still. Near to the 
dying person’s bed sat Lodoiska. The curtains were slightly 
drawn back, her hand was folded in that of another, and quite 
unconscious she did all that was requested of her. She permitted 
the awful vow to escape her lips; and, the blessing being pro- 
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nounced, she was just turning round to depart when two powerful 
arms detained her, and glowing lips were pressed to her own. 
‘Thou art mine,” cried a clear and strong voice; and active, 
proud, and exulting, the General stood by the side of his trem- 
bling bride, closely embracing her, while his animated looks dis- 
sipated the dream in which her senses had been lulled. 

‘ The priest smote his cross, exclaiming, ‘¢ This I had not fore- 
seen.” He sighed; and hastily, as if flying from the devil who 
had betrayed him, he ran out of the chamber.’ 


Lodoiska’s treacherous sister affects perfect ignorance of the 
design of the General, though her hypocrisy fails to deceive 
the penetration of Stanislaus, who is enraged at being thus 
deprived of Lodoiska. ‘The bride is now taken to her husband’s 
castle, beautifully situated on the banks of the Dniester ; 
where she is surrounded by his friends and attendants, and is 
decked out, like a sacrifice, with the utmost pomp and splen- 
dour. Here, too, she again meets with William, still the 
humble Adjutant of the General, and pining away his exist- 
ence under a hopeless passion. ‘The lovers have many in- 
terviews, but only with silent looks betray the anguish of 
their hearts ; and even when placed in tender situations, not a 
word of passion, or even of explanation, passes between them. 
They are indeed under some apprehensions ; for the General 
is peremptory and irascible, and will be obeyed both by his 
Adjutant and his wife. While the reader contemplates their 
provocation, their temptation, and their opportunities, he can- 
not withhold his admiration of the difficult propriety of their 
conduct, and of the delicate manner in which this portion of 
the subject is described. That the Baroness, however, can 
colour, and colour objects warmly, numerous passages of 
eloquent tenderness and elevated sentiment fully testify, both 
in the present work and in one of equal beauty intitled 
Feodora; which has also emanated from her pen. 

We are soon informed that Lodoiska becomes a mother, 
and that her daughter is called Verena, after the patron 
Saint of Moldavia: but her husband is much dissatisfied that 
she did not bring him a son, and his vexation is increased by 
perceiving that the health of Lodoiska is gradually giving 
way. She communicates her sorrows to Celestine, and min- 
gles the joys of maternal affection with anticipations of the 
tomb. ‘ There is something inexpressibly sweet,’ she ex- 
claims, ‘ something which we can neither describe nor ex- 
plain in the joy of being a mother. It seems as if I no longer 
existed for myself. My whole being is wrapt up in that 
of my child, which seems at once to have deprived me of, 
and to have restored to me, the feelings of my heart and 
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soul.’ Lodoiska, however, is not long permitted to enjoy the 
calm delights of maternal affection: her health is entirely de- 
stroyed : for the last time she embraces Verena, and expires, 
uttering a prayer for her lover William, who soon follows her 
** in sorrow to the tomb.” 

At this period of the history, a new series of incidents and 
events commences under the auspices of a younger heroine, 
Soon after the death of his wife, the old Gencral determines 
to visit the castle of Dukla, with his daughter; and, * albeit 
unused to the melting mood,” he is much affected, as well as 
Verena, on beholding the former residence of Lodoiska. 
Bent down with age and regret, he is now obliged to resort to 
the baths of Carasu: but he grows rapidly worse; and Verena, 
who has reached the age of sixteen, is inconsolable at the idea 
of being deprived of her father, in a strange land, at a dis- 
tance from friends and home. We must here mention that 
Stanislaus, who had been so treacherously treated by Melanie, 
and betrayed by her in his designs of emancipating Poland 
as well as in the affair of Lodoiska, had taken signal revenge 
on her by robbing her of her infant son. In order to pro- 
mote his views of delivering his country, and avoiding all 
pursuit, he gives out a report that he is dead ; and, assuming 
the name of Achmed, he educates the child as his relation, 
and. calls him Jagello. Disguised as an eastern chief, he 
meets with Verena and her father on their journey, performs 
some signal acts of kindness, vanishes, and appears again at 
the precise juncture in which his services are wanted. In 
short, he makes himself so necessary to them, and so agree- 
able, that as an ‘ interesting unknown’ he wins the young 
lady’s affections ; and the General is also so well satisfied with 
him, that he unites the hands of the lovers just before he ex- 
pires. Stanislaus, in his letters to his friend Count Felix 
Potocki, relates his adventures, his union with the young 
Verena, and his patriotic hopes of rescuing Poland from her 
oppressors. 

The character of this officer is well and powerfully drawn, 
and indeed, we think, much better than any other in the 
work. It must have been the favourite also with the fair 
author, for in its developement she has exhausted all the 
strength of political and moral sentiment, beauty of descrip- 
tion, and the charms of eloquent and impassioned language. 
He thus describes his feelings to his friend: * It is indeed 
the perpetual curse of humanity, that we never dare to pro- 


nounce ourselves happy. It would seem as if condemnation. 


were already begun on earth, and the eternal judgment 
threatens to punish even such as are endeavouring to retrace 
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the steps of error, and are filled with repentance and re- 
morse.’ He then relates his strange and eventful history ; 
depicting the struggles of a proud spirit in the cause of virtue 
and freedom, meeting with disappointment and sorrow, yet 
resolutely devoted to the happiness and liberty of his friends 
and his country. To all this is united a passionate attach- 
‘ment to Verena, which he thus describes: ‘ She is mine, 
Felix, mine in sorrow and in joy, bound to me for life and 
death; the sacred vow has passed her beauteous lips; and, 
glowing with love, her troubled heart at last beats warm and 
freely against mine. Shall I dare to dissolve the charm? 
It seemed to me as if Heaven itself took pleasure in the blush- 
ing confession of her love. In deep and holy contrition, I 
promised (full of grateful emotion) that my future life should 
be pure and seal, that I would return to my native land, 
and be reconciled with all my foes.’ 

These good intentions, however, are unfortunately frus- 
trated. Jagello, who should have been the bond of recon- 
ciliation between the families, has unaccountably disappeared ; 
and Stanislaus, who has never cleared up the mystery of his 
transformation, tries the strength of Verena’s confidence and 
attachment by still affecting mystery, yet requiring implicit 
obedience from her in following him through his strange and 
wayward career. They travel over the Carpathian moun- 
tains, and along the banks of the Dnieper, in search of the 
strayed Jagello; who is in fact, by a happy adventure, safely 
restored to his parents, though without being recognized as 
their son. Stanislaus now confesses to the Count and Me- 
lanie the mystery of Jagello’s disappearance; and, having 
recovered his lost Verena, who, by a sort of retributive jus- 
tice, had been likewise kidnapped by them from him, he sets 
out with her for England, intending afterward to pro- 
ceed to America. Before he has long favoured us with his 
company in England, he hears of the p berths struggle of his 
countrymen in Poland, and determines to join the standard 
of Kosciusko without delay. ‘ The revolution of Warsaw, 
he writes, * has awakened us from our inglorious rest. The 
hero, Kosciusko, bears on high the banners of liberty. I 
have made myself known to him, and he has intrusted to 
my conduct a noble band. Bravely will I now march to the 
battle-field, and combat with the hated foe for our native 
land. I will meet and struggle with him wherever I can ; 
and, in contending for the honour of Poland, endeavour to 
recover my own.’ — Shortly afterward he continues: ‘ The 
Russians are overthrown: they fly even over our frontiers 
from the victorious Kosciusko :’— but soon again we read: 
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©O Verena, the Prussians have defeated us near Salze, and 
the hero Kosciusko has met with his master. But we are not 
cast down ; the victory will perhaps not long continue theirs. 
Yet I fear treachery. We are negociating about Cracow. 
I must hasten there to save all that may yet be in our power.’ 
He then bids Verena farewell; and once more visiting the 
castle of Dukla, with the wounded Jagello, after a full recon- 
ciliation with the Opalinsky family, he returns to the army, 
and falls, among the foremost in the field, in the terrible en- 
gagement that decided the fate of Poland. We are some- 
what consoled for this unpleasant termination of affairs, by 
finding that the heroine, who is still residing in England, has 
sufficient fortitude and resignation (in the true German spirit) 
to put the best construction on the case, and bears up spirit- 
edly against the double loss of her husband and her country. 
In a letter dated February, 1793, and addressed § to all her 
friends beyond the seas,’ she thus expresses herself: * No, 
I am not unfortunate ! I return thanks to God, for I know 
that my beloved rests in the lap of angels; and without 
anxiety or reproach I preserve his image indelibly in my soul. 
It seems as if the ocean were rolling between me and the 
troubles of the past. Have the waves washed them for ever 
away ? for the thoughts that are present with me now are 
only that he dearly loved me, and fell for his native land. 
Repose and peace be to his ashes! and peace to our trou- 
bled hearts. You shall often hear again from your RPPY 
and affectionate Verena.’ 

Such is the singular conclusion of the romance; a true ro- 
mance, in the most dreaming acceptation of the term. Not 
only in the story but in the incidents and the manner of their 
introduction, we are obstructed by a something obscure and 
undefined, a want of meaning as to the objects and reasoning in 
view, and even a vagueness in the sentiments and language. 
We imagine that these faults are the consequence of a too 
strong excitement of feeling, and an inordinate study of 
effect. — Many fine qualities, however, are perceptible in the 
writings of the Baroness; and those who delight in impas- 
sioned sentiment, eloquent and poetic language, with lovely 
and enthusiastic views of nature and of human life, will here 
find ample gratification for their taste. In fact, more of 
‘‘ good than of evil” is discoverable in the modern romances 
of the Germans; which display a more national tone, and a 
stronger spirit of nature and of truth, than have hitherto 
characterized this portion of their literature. ‘That this re- 
formation, and the introduction of a calmer and more lofty 
genius, devoted to purer and higher objects, both in the drama 
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and the novel, are the result of the historical and critical 
researches which have, of Jate, so much distinguished some 
German writers, is a truth from which we augur well of the 
future superiority of their literature and poetry over the vari- 
ous epochs of their past history. 








Art. III. Mémoires de l’ Académie Royale des Sciences, &C.3 1. €. 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of the Institute 
of France, Vols. II. and IILI., for the Years 1$17 and 1818. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendiz. ] 


WE hasten to bring our report of these volumes to a 

close, by adverting to the Physical portions of the His- 
tory of the Academy, and a Memoir, or two contained in each. 
The physical notices, we need scarcely observe, proceed from 
the pen of the Chevalier Cuvier, perpetual Secretary, and 


are arranged, as usual, under certain general categories. 


Vol. I1.— Hisrory. 


From some ingenious experiments by M. Desprets on the 
external conductibility of bodies, or the property by which 
their heat is assimilated to that of the surrounding air or of 
other adjacent bodies, we may infer that it is most conspicu- 
ous in lead, then in cast iron, and next in forged iron, tin, 
zinc, and brass. 

As the vapour which issues from the thermal waters of 
Mont d’Or, near Clermont, occasionally affects those who 
approach them with uneasy sensations, especially before a 
thunder-storm, M. Bertrand, physician of the place, has en- 
deavoured to account for the phenomenon by the agency of 
electricity: but his experiments scarcely warraut any such 
conclusion ; and, as these waters abound in carbonic acid, the 
Secretary suggests that the circumstance may, perhaps, be 
more justly attributed to the greater or less degree of exter- 
nal or internal temperature, and to the greater or less quan- 
tity of carbonic acid, resulting from the variable resistance 
which the state of the atmosphere presents to its liberation. 

Since the discovery that the fixed alkalies are only metallic 
oxyds, chemists have somewhat anxiously investigated the 
formation of liver of sulphur, and have endeavoured to as- 
certain whether the alkali enters into it as an oxyd or as a 

»metal. The arguments urged by Vauquelin in favour of the 
former supposition derive confirmation from the experiments 
of Gay-Lussac. 
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It is well known that the black oxyd of manganese, treated 
in the hot way with caustic potass, fuses into a green matter, 
of which the solution, at first of the same colour, afterward 
passes to blue, violet, and red; and that Scheele, who first 
observed these changes, denominated the combination which 
exhibits them the Mineral Cameleon. 


‘ MM. Chevillot and Edwards directed their attention to this 
singular substance, and in the first instance ascertained that no 
cameleon can be produced without the access of air; that it is 
formed in oxygen more readily than in the atmosphere ; and that, 
during its formation, it absorbs more oxygen than would be taken 
up by potass alone. In consequence of varying the proportions of 
the ingredients, they found that the cameleon is of a brighter and 
purer green according as they employed less manganese and more 
potass ; and that, by increasing the former ingredient and dimin- 
ishing the other, until both were equal, they immediately procured 
red cameleon: which, dissolved and evaporated, yields beautiful 
crystals, comparable to carmine, unalterable in the air, and capable 
of colouring a great quantity of water, the alkali being perfectly 
neutralized. These chemists purpose to prosecute their experi- 
ments, and hope to deduce from them the causes of the remark- 
able phanomena presented by the mineral cameleon.’ 


In consequence of a very careful chemical analysis of the 
plants from which ipecacuanha is procured, and of various ex- 
periments on the human and other animal subjects, MM. Ma- 
gendie and Pelletier have arrived at the conclusion that the 
medicinal principle involved in these vegetables, and which 
alone excites vomiting, is a substance soluble in alcohol, and in 
water ; and they term it émétine. It is obtained under the form 
of transparent reddish-brown scales, almost inodorous, slightly 
acrid and bitter; and, when administered in a suitable dose, 
it not only induces retching, but is accompanied by a decided 
tendency to sleep. Sertiirner, Robiquet, and Orjfila, have 
laboured also to detach the appropriate deleterious quality of 
opium; and, although their sentiments are in some respects 
at variance, we may collect from their statements that, if 
we would discover any succedaneum for this important drug, 
we must search for the presence of morphine in our indigen- 
ous vegetables. 

In this year, M. Sage published four memoirs on sea-water. 
In the composition of this fluid, he announces the presence 
of a special acid, which he terms Neplunian gas ; and which 
he describes as oleaginous, alkaline, inodorous, and as affecting 
the salubrity of water distilled from that of the ocean. 

Mineralogy and Geology. — This section opens with an in- 
timation of the Abbé Ldaiiy’s ‘Treatise on Precious Stones, 
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which we reported some time ago. Mention is also made of 
the experiments which M. Beudant submitted to the Academy, 
and which incontestibly prove the controuling influence exer- 
cised by certain crystallized substances over others, in con- 
straining them toconformity. In this respect, the sulphat of 
iron rules with despotic sway; for, if in a solution of that 
salt, and of sulphat of copper, the mixture contains only one- 
tenth of the former, the whole will crystallize in the form of 
sulphat of iron. With sulphat of zinc, 103 of sulphat of 
iron will establish this domineering influence; and if to one- 
fourth of sulphat of zinc, and three-fourths of sulphat of 
copper, be added only two or three per cent. of sulphat of 
iron, the whole will assume the crystalline form of the latter. 
This pheenomenon is the more remarkable, when we reflect on 
the dissimilarity of the primitive and secondary forms of the 
substances employed in the experiment. 

A mineral specimen of a peculiar aspect, and supposed to 
‘be a modification of chalcedony, found by M. Lelzévre in a 
lead mine in the Pyrenées, has been analyzed by Berthier, 
and ascertained to be a siliciferous hydrate of alumine, con- 
taining 44,5 of alumine, 15 of silica, and 40,5 of water. 

M. Laugier has completed the demonstration of the analo- 
gies between the Siberian mass of iron and meteorites, by 
extracting from the former not only nickel but chrome. 

The discharges from the Salse, or mud-volcanoes of Italy 
and Sicily, having been represented by some writers as of 
very limited extent, and as much more copious by others, 
M. Mesnard-Lagroye has been enabled by personal observ- 
ation to state that they vary in this respect at different times : 
but that they are always very inferior to the eruptions of real 
burning mountains; and that they are situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of springs of petroleum, hot waters, natural fires, 
and the verge of the last marine lime-stone. 

According to Humboldt, some of the larger caverns in the 
porphyritic and volcanic chain of the Andes appear to have 
resulted from gaseous emanations. 

Botany. — Sir James Smith’s arrangement of the Filices 
has been adopted and extended by some of the most distin- 

ished of the continental botanists. M. Desvaux, Director 
of the Botanic Garden at Poitiers, in a memoir on this sub- 
ject, divides them into four sections, according to the structure 
of the capsule: but his classification of the Opioglossa with 
the Lycopodia appears to be a very unnecessary deviation 
from the ordinary method. 

If we may be allowed to judge of M. Richard’s Latin memoir 
on the Orchidee from the short outline of it which is traced 
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in this report, it is the fruit of much assiduous observation, 
and promises to fix the arrangement of this singular family of 
plants on a more stable basis than heretofore. In the mean- 
while, it is worthy of remark that, among the numerous 
parasitical species discovered in America, not one is furnished 
with a spur, whereas this appendage is far from uncommon 
in those which belong to Asia and Africa. 

Our botanical readers are, perhaps, aware that M. Bon- 
pland having returned to America in quest of new spoils, 
M. Humboldt has had recourse to the talents of Professor 
Kunth, of Berlin, to assist in the description of three or four 
thousand species of plants, most of which are non-descript. 
This department of the former voyage will occupy six or 
seven folio volumes ; of which the first, containing the mono- 
cotyledinous tribes, amounting to 800 species, is already 
published, and other portions are in a state of great forward- 
ness). ‘To M. Kunth’s scientific descriptions, M. Humboldt 
purposes to subjoin special notices of the varieties of form 
which most abound under particular latitudes; and of the 
influence of heat, light, and moisture, on the modification of 
the respective families. 

Zoology. — M. Daudebart de Férussac, who has long and 


- diligently directed his investigations to the study of terrestrial 


and fresh-water shells, and to the animals which inhabit 
them, has made considerable progress in the preparation of 
a large work, destined to exhibit them in their native colours, 
and to unfold all the information which has been collected 
concerning them. 

An interesting memoir from the pen of Walckenaer details 
the proceedings of a species of Andrena, the individuals of 
which consist mostly of females, who work at their subter- 
raneous cells in the night, and gather pollen and honey for 
their larvae during the day. M. Moreau de Jonnes is the 
author of a memoir on the habits of the Mygale avicularis, 
a large American spider; which he had occasion to observe 
in Martinique, and which preys on humming-birds, small 
lizards, &c. From its fecundity and retention of the vital 
principle, its race would speedily multiply to an overwhelming 
amount, were not legions of the young destroyed, almost at 
birth, by the red ants. 

We have to congratulate the lovers of ornithology on 
the re-appearance of the Abbe Manesse, advantageously 
known by a treatise on the stuffing and preparation of 
animals for the cabinet, and particularly conversant in the 
manners of various species of birds. Indeed, few indi- 
viduals can be cited who have more accurately or more 
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assiduously studied the history of their pairing and breeding ; 
and he possessed a most extensive collection of eggs, which 
were labelled with the greatest precision. Scarcely would 
he rely on any person’s authority but his own; and he would 
not determine the species to which an egg belonged, until he 
had, with his own eyes, watched the economy of both the 
parents. In the prosecution of his researches, he maintained 
a widely diffused correspondence, and engaged in the most 
painful and laborious excursions; exploring the mountains of 
Scotland, and the marshes of Hungary and Sweden; and 
clambering up the loftiest trees, by the help of two prongs 
fitted to boots for the purpose, and a belt, which embraced 
both his body and the tree. In 1789, he had accumulated 
a large mass of notes, and, at the solicitation of M. Dorcy, 
had consented to prepare them for the press, accompanied by 
figures of all the eggs with which he was acquainted: but the 
Revolution interrupted his project ; and, for a long period, he 
was reckoned in the numerous list of emigrants. He has at 
length emerged; and the Academy has enceuraged him to 
resume the plan of his publication. 

M. Humboldt has described a singular American bird, which 
he has denominated Steatornis, from the quantity of fluid fat 
which it yields. It is as large as our domestic cock, and of 
nocturnal habits. The same indefatigable traveller continues 
to publish, in his Zoological Observations, the South Ameri- 
can insects collected by Bonpland, and described by Latreille ; 
while Pallisot de Beauvois has completcd the first volume, il- 
lustrative of the insects which he observed in his travels in 
Africa and America. 

Comparative Anatomy.— Under this head, several pages are 
allotted to the consideration of the memoirs of the Chevalier 
Geoffroy-Saint- Hilaire on certain analogies, real or supposed, 
between particular portions of the skeleton in the different 
classes of vertebrate animals: but we cannot pretend to judge 
with accuracy of the author’s reasoning, without having re- 
course to the text and the plates by which it is accompanied. 
He has, doubtless, examined the parts of organization in 
question with much diligence and ingenuity: yet we are 
tempted to suspect that, in more instances than one, his de- 
ductions are somewhat overstrained. ‘The leading doctrine 
which he labours to establish is, that all the vertebrate ani- 
mals are fashioned on a common model; and that, whatever 
may be the diversity of structure which has given rise to their 
division into mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes, such a 
diversity is merely apparent, and marks a fundamental simi- 
Jarity of organization. Now, the proofs requisite to demon- 
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strate this similarity should be dceriveable from cach family, 
and from the locality of each organ. If, for example, the 
parallel shall be found to fail in the bony, the muscular, or the 
nervous system, we are, in fairness, constrained to abandon the 
principle. Thus, birds have neither breasts nor diaphragm ; 
nor can we perceive which of their organs can be regarded as 
the equivalent of either. Again, to allege that their wings 
represent our arms, and our ‘hands, i is to confound the dispo- 
sition, forms, and uses of the organs compared. Surely little 
can be gained in exact science by assimilating the human 
nose to the trunk of the elephant. ‘The Chev alier’s hy pothesis 
that the caloric, which holds the atmosphere in solution, is 
composed of seven elements, which remain combined in 
tranquil air, but separate when the same air is agitated, po- 
larize by movement, and, thus set free, form the matter of 
sound, may be both original and ingenious, but waits for 
satisfactor y confirmation. The Secretary of the Academy, 
who, perhaps, yields to none in his skill and knowlege in com- 
parative anatomy, touches with becoming gentleness on the 
objectionable parts of his colleague’s disquisitions. 

Physiology. — Our attention is next invited to the experi- 
ments of Dr. Edwards on respiration. ‘To prove the exist- 
ence of a supplementary breathing apparatus, or of a com- 
munication between the external atmosphere and the animal 
system,—independently of thecirculation of thebloodand of the 
action of the lungs,—frogs, toads, and salamanders, from which 
the heart was removed, were placed in the air, in common 
water, and in water deprived of air; and it was found that those 
in the air lived much longer than any of the others, and that 
those in common water lived a little longer than those 
in the same fluid when deprived of air. ‘The individuals 
immersed in water, when apparently dead, were repeatedly 
revived on being brought into the open air. What is more 
extraordinary, these animals, when entire, and completely 
inclosed in plaister or buried in sand, live much longer than 
when put into water, or even into the open air; a circum- 
stance which Dr. I. endeavours to explain by alleging that 
both plaister and sand are permeable to air, at the same time 
that they diminish the transpiration which seems to abridge 
the life of reptiles. Their existence in solid bodies, how- 
ever, was not found to be susceptible of indefinite prolong- 
ation: nor did any of this gentleman’s experiments sanction 
the credibility of toads remaining alive for centuries in blocks 
of stone, marble, &c. 

The action of the arteries has long been supposed to aid 
the motions of the heart, in the circulation of the blood: 
but the existence of the muscular tunic of the arteries has 
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been lately called in question; and M. Bichat regards the 
canals themselves as merely passive tubes, obedient to the 
impulse of the heart. This doctrine has been combated by 
Magendie, in the second volume of his Elements of Physiology ; 
in which an inherent elasticity, both in the large and the small 
arteries, seems to be demonstrated. 

M. Esquirol, author of a memoir on Hallucination, or that 
modification of mental derangement which is limited to some 
one object, the understanding remaining sound when exer- 
cised on any other topics, informs us that this disorder is 
either of an acute or a chronic type; and is marked, like other 
disorders, by a progress, paroxysms, abatements, and, not 
unfrequently, by a fortunate termination. The examples of 
cases adduced are both numerous and diversified. The illu- 
sion sometimes affects one or two only of the external senses, 
and at others all of them: sometimes, again, it is durable, 
and occasionally only transient. A man will believe that only 
once in his life he has had intercourse with superior beings: 
but the impression is sufficiently strong to accompany him 
through his existence. This partial insanity may often be 
traced to some sudden or extraordinary event, deeply affecting 
the patient’s feelings or interests; and it seems to be so inti- 
mately connected with the imagination, that it is most suc- 
cessfully treated through the intervention of that faculty: the 
ethical physician lending himself to its vagaries, and soothing 
the fancies of the individual, until he contrives gently to 
counteract them by some other series of impressions: but 
he is still more certain of preventing such aberrations by 
previously forming the judgment of youth on solid in- 
struction. 

M. Portal, in a memoir on Vomiting, attributes that in- 
verted motion to the contractile power of the stomach, power- 
fully aided by the action of the transverse muscles of the 
abdomen. ‘The same affection in the inferior animals forms 
the subject of a memoir by M. Girard, professor of anatomy 
in the Veterinary School of Altorf: who shews that it is 
common, or rare, or unknown, according to the position of 
the cesophagus with respect to the stomach, the diameter 
of the pylorus; the number of stomachs, &c. M. Portal has 
also communicated some valuable information relative to cases 
of dilatation of the heart, with the respective modes of 
treatment, according to the cause in which the symptoms 
originate. ‘The same intelligent physician considers what is — 
commonly termed inflammation of the peritonzum to be 
always connected with an inflammable state of some of the 
abdominal viscera. 
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* Of all the articulate sounds in our language, that of the letter 
R is the most difficult for our organs, and the last which children 
learn to pronounce well; there are even some individuals who never 
attain to it; nor will this excite our surprise when we are informed 
that this letter requires on the part of the muscles, the larynx, 
the roof of the palate, the tongue, the lower jaw, and the lips, 
not fewer than twenty-six distinct movements, which have been 
all particularized by physiologists. _M. Fournier has read to the 
Academy a memoir on that defect of speech which is called 
burring (grosseyement) ; and on the power of correcting it when 
it proceeds from a sluggishness of the organs, or from a bad habit, 
by a method which was suggested to him by M. Talma. It consists 
in drilling the individuals addicted to it to substitute for the letter 
R, in the words which require it, the two mute consonants, 7, D, 
until they are accustomed to pronounce them with considerable 
rapidity, so as in some measure to blend them into one sound. 
M. Fournier assures us that this exercise so completely trains the 
muscles that the enunciation of R is very a accomplished ; 
and he has tried the experiment on many individuals, with none 
of whom does it fail but those who are affected by some inherent 
and invincible defect.’ 


Surgery. — M. Petit, a young surgeon of promise, in 
treating strictures of the urethra, has improved on the 
method proposed by Mr. John Hunter and Sir Everard 
Home, by substituting for the bougie a sound of elastic gum ; 
fixing the caustic by a resinous substance; and smearing the 
whole apparatus, except the point, with tallow. Under deli- 
berate management, the caustic, thus prepared, is said to act 
safely, and with little suffering to the patient.— By the appli- 
cation of iron, heated till it becomes white, to the crown of 
the head, so as to burn the integuments and even singe the 
bone, M. Gondret, a young physician, is said to have dis- 
pelled gutta serena, epilepsy accompanied with idiocy, and 
other chronic and obstinate affections. The committee ap- 
pointed to examine his cases of treatment have given the 
most satisfactory report of his success. He has likewise em- 
ployed an ammoniacal pomade, or soap, by way of caustic or 
blister, with the most flattering results. 

M. Sédillot, who has paid particular attention to cases of 
muscles ruptured by accident, recommends, as the most 
effectual remedy, a gentle, uniform, and constant compres- 
sion. —Dissatisfied with all the attempts which have been made 
to explain the cause of the aria cattiva, which prevails in 
certain districts of Italy, M. Rigaud maintains that it origi- 
nates in the atmosphere and its vapours, and that it is a dele- 
terious principle, sui generis. If so, wherefore is it limited 
to Italian skies ? 
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- Rural Economy. — M. Proust has ascertained that, although 
grain has germinated to a certain degree, it may nevertheless 
be converted into wholesome bread. — The younger Huzard, 
who was sent over to England to ascertain the causes of the 
superiority of our breeds of horses, attributes it chiefly to 
occasional importations of stallions from Arabia, Barbary, 
Turkey, and Persia; and to our national partiality to horse- 
racing, which has stimulated the study of the best qualities 
belonging to this noble race of animals. — M. Christian has 
invented a machine for separating the ligneous from the fibrous 
portions of flax and hemp, which is said to be superior to any 
former contrivance of the kind. 


Memorr. 


The only memoir in this volume, which remains for us to 
notice, is intitled, Researches on the Term of Gestation and 
of Incubation in the Females of several Domestic Quadrupeds 
and Birds. By M. Tresstrer.— The mean term of gestation 
in the human subject has been sufficiently ascertained by the 
widest induction of individual cases: but to adjust the extremes 
of its prematurity and prolongation is still one of the unde- 
termined problems of medical jurisprudence. With a reference 
to its solution on physiological principles, the Marquis de 
Condorcet had suggested the propriety of studying the breed- 
ing economy of the inferior animals; and the author of the 
present memoir, forcibly struck with the hint, has collected a 
stock of facts and calculations with respect to a few of our 
domestic quadrupeds and birds. His results denote a wider 
interval between the extreme terms than might be at first 
anticipated. Thus, the cow usually goes with calf nine 
months and some days, but sometimes eight months, and 
even ten months and twenty-one days; the difference between 
the longest and shortest gestation thus amounting to eighty- 
one days. ‘The ordinary term of the mare is eleven months 
and some days: but it has been retarded to nearly fourteen 
months; and the greatest difference extends to one hundred 
and thirty-two days. The sheep is pregnant about five 
months: but many produce their young before the expiration 
of that period, and a few beyond it, the greatest variation 
being eleven days. An interval of eight days was observed 
to occur between the extremes of gestation of one hundred 
and sixty-one female rabbits, &c. M. 'Trssier remarks that 
none of the causes, hitherto assigned for these deviations from 
the standard term, appear to be satisfactory; nor does he 
undertake to explain them. His tabular exposition of various 
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cases has, however, laid the basis for the operations of future 
inquirers. 


Vol. III. — History. 


Report communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences, of a 
work by M. Vicat, Engineer of Bridges and Highways, in- 
titled, ** Experimental Researches relative to the different Sorts 
of Lime for building,” &c. — With the view of apprizing the 
Academy of the precise object of the author’s investigations, 
the reporters, MM. Prony, Gay-Lussac, and Girard, have 
traced succinctly the outlines of prior discoveries and prac- 
tices with regard to the binding materials of buildings of dif- 
ferent descriptions, and have thus produced an architectural 
paper well worthy of the perusal of all whom it may concern. 
The Appian way, and the aqueduct which conveyed the Agua 
Claudia over the Aventine hill, sufficiently attest that the use 
of lime in the preparation of mortar was known in Italy 
313 years before the Christian era. The common notion 
that Vitruvius first indicated the proportions of sand and 
lime, in the composition of mortar, is evidently erroneous ; 
since Porcius Cato, who lived 200 years earlier, not only men- 
tions, in his treatise De Re Rustica, two measures of sand and 
one of lime, but specifies the external characters of the lime- 
stones which he believed to be of the best quality. Vitruvius, 
however, enters into more minute details, and remarks that 
the proportions of lime and sand should vary according to the 
properties of the latter. He likewise adverts to the consolid- 
ating qualities of the pulvis puteolanus, or puzzolana, even 
under water. Pliny does little else than retail the directions 
of Vitruvius: but he remonstrates against the rapacity of 
those builders who, by subtracting the lime from their mortar, 
prepared by anticipation the ruin of the very walls which they 
reared. In the 15th and 16th centuries, Alberti, Palladio, 
and Scamozzi, in Italy, and Philibert de Lorme, in France, 
seem merely to have followed the prescriptions of Vitruvius 
and Pliny. Instead of the Italian puzzolana, the Dutch had 
first recourse to the pounded trass of Andernach, the tufa of 
the extinct volcanoes on the banks of the Rhine. ‘Towards 
the middle of the last century, the high price of trass, and 
the trouble of fetching puzzolana from the neighbourhood of 
Naples, suggested to M. Baggé, of Gothenburg, a Swedish 
engineer, the calcination of a sort of compact schistus; 
which, when pounded, and mixed with lime, was found to 
form a hydraulic mortar. His countryman, Bergmann, dis- 
covered that the setting of the Lena lime, under water, was 
owing to its containing a small portion of oxyd of manganese. 
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Additional light was thrown on the binding properties of cer- 
tain lime-stones by the patient inv estigations of Mr. Smeaton,. 
previously to his commencement of the Eddystone-light- 
house. Loriot, De la Faye, Guyton de Morvean, and others, 
endeavoured to ascertain the cause of the great hardness of 
the mortar used by the antients. and to elucidate the am- 


biguous text of Pliny: but Dr. Black’s elegant explanation: 


of the chemical composition of Jime-stone, and Dr. Higgins’s 

masterly ‘ Experiments and Observations, made with the 
View of improving the Art of composing and applying Cal- 
careous Cements,” at once resolved numerous doubts and 
conjectures. The theory of Achard, of Berlin, is analogous 
to that of Dr. Higgins, and leads to Biller results. In 1777, 
Faujas de Saint-Fond shewed that the volcanic tufa of the 
Vivarais might be advantageously substituted for puzzolana. 
Guyton suggested the trial of a volcanic basalt, which, when 
calcined and pounded, was also found to supply the place of 
puzzolana; and he, moreover, instituted various experiments 
on meager lime-stone, containing a certain portion of oxyd 
of manganese. He was followed by Chaptal ; who, in 1787, 
published an account of his experiments on ochraceous 
earths as a succedaneum for puzzolana, some of which were 
found to answer expectation. -— The commissioners next ad- 
vert to the experiments of Rondelet, the architect of the 
church of Ste. Genevieve, on different descriptions of mortar 
employed in the open air, and trials of bits of broken tile, 
puzzolana, and trass of the Vivarais, and of Scotland. The 


results are consigned to the first volume of his Tyazté 


Théorique et Pr atique de VArt de Batir. It would be 
tedious to recite the processes detailed by the elder Gratien, 
at Cherbourg, Le Sage, and others ; which confirmed or ex- 
tended the line of discovery in this important department of 
practical architecture: but it is of consequence to remark 
that meager limo-stone, though destitute of the oxyd of man- 
ganesc, has been found to possess the property of setting 
under water; ; and that an admixture of silica and alu- 
mine, with the presence of oxyd of iron, produces the same 
effect. Descoizls, however, is disposed to regarda great num- 
ber of siliceous particles as of more essential importance than 
any other of the ingredicnts. 

M. Vicat divides his work into three sections; the first of 
which treats of lime, and includes several chapters relative to 
the different scrts of that substance which are adapted to the 
purposes of building, the stones which furnish it, the action 
exercised on it by fire, various processes for quenching quick- 
lime, the accompanying phenomena, the combination of water 
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with-lime, and the influence of that liquid and atmospheric ‘air 
on the hydrates. One remarkable difference between common 
or fat lime-stone, and that which is called meager, is that, when 
submerged under a superabundant quantity of water, the 
former absorbs from 24 to 34 its own weight of the fluid, 
whereas the latter absorbs scarcely more than a half less. 
Meager lime, reduced to a liquid paste, and afterward im- 
mersed, rejects a portion of its contained water: but if, in- 
stead of being reduced to a liquid, it has been formed into a 
solid paste, it absarbs an additional quantity. 


‘ There exists, then,’ says the author, ¢ between these two ex- 
tremes, a mean degree of pasty consistericy, which manifests 
neither rejection nor absorption of water: thus the principles, 
which constitute the meager or hydraulic lime-stones, have a ten- 
dency to unite chemically through the medium of a determinate 
quantity of water which passes to the solid state ; and, in order to 
harden, therefore, they do not require the contact of air and con- 
sequent desiccation. The common or fat limes, on the other 
hand, by laying hold, in the same circumstances, of much more 
water than they can consolidate, and not possessing the faculty of 
rejecting the superfluous portion of it, constantly remain in the 
state of soft paste, not only under water, but also in impermeable 
basins, in which they are covered with earth or sand.’ 


Having ascertained that the qualities of lime vary not only 
in different districts but even in the same quarter, and that 
neither the oxyd of iron nor that of manganese is essential to 
constitute meagerness, M. Vicat began to try whether such a 
property might not be communicated by artificial means; and, 
following De Saussure’s indications synthetically, he arrived at 
the discovery that, by allowing common lime to be reduced 
to a fine powder in the open air, kneading it by means of a 
little water with grey or brown clay, or even brick-dust, and 
making it up into balls, which undergo a second calcination, 
the product is eminently endued with the property of a hy- 
draulic cement. With regard to the mode of quenching. 
lime, ¢hat is to be preferred which most attenuates its parti- 
cles, and thus enables us to obtain its maximum of consoli- 
dation. The alteration on the hydrates of lime, induced by 
their laying hold of the carbonic acid diffused in the atmo- 
sphere, Is quite superficial; in the case of the meager, not 
amounting to more than six millimeters, and in that of the 
ordinary sort, to scarcely three, in the course of a year, the 
interior of the mass remaining in the state of hydrate. 

M. Vicat’s second section relates to the composition of 
hydraulic cements. Tor the attainment of this object, so 
many combinations have as 7 eae that he eapaits, 
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of instituting a sufficient number of experiments to determine 
which is absolutely the best; or in what precise proportions 
the ingredients should be used, so as to produce the most 
durable binding: but the commissioners hint at ferruginous 
clay, coal ashes, blue schistus, and basalt, each of which re- 
quires its appropriate coction, and to be varied in quantity, 
according to the quality of the lime employed. One of the 
most remarkable facts, which seem to have occurred to 
the author’s observation, is that long exposure to the air, 
under a shed from which the rain and wind are excluded, 
imparts to very fat lime, that has been spontaneously quenched, 
very decided hydraulic properties. It is likewise highly de- 
serving of attention that a meager lime sometimes contains 
in itself the requisite quantity of puzzolanic matter; and 
that the addition of extraneous substances may, in that case, 
prove more hurtful than advantageous. Hence we may infer, 
that the diversified composition of meager lime-stone will ac- 
count for the apparently discordant reports of different expe- 
rimenters. Another important result from M. Vica?’s multiplied 
researches is that, in cement prepared with fat lime, the pro- 
gress to the maximum of consolidation is more tardy than in 
that which is prepared with meager lime. 

The third section is principally devoted to the consider- 
ation of ordinary or white mortars, used in building in the 
open air. On this topic’ he is inclined to distrust the accu- 
racy of many former experiments, because they were not con- 
ducted under similar circumstances; and he enters into much 
theoretical and practical discussion concerning the combin- 
ation of different sorts of lime and sand. ‘Towards the con- 
clusion of the book, he draws a curious parallel of the 
comparative degrees of resistance manifested by antient and 
modern mortars. Of the former, some appear to have been 
indebted, for their high degree of tenacity, less to time than 
to the original excellence of the materials of which they were 
composed. 

As far as we can judge of the merits of M.Vicat’s publica- 
tion from the report before us, we entertain no doubt that it 
will amply reward the trouble of a deliberate perusal; and 
we should be glad to find the valuable information, which it 
imparts, rendered accessible to the English reader. 

Chemistry. — The chemical department opens with the 
annunciation of two newly discovered substances; the first, 
at once metallic and alkaline, and the second metallic and 
acidifiable. For the former, we are indebted to M. Arfuedson, 
a young Swedish chemist, and the pupil of Berzelius; who 
detected it in a minute quantity in petalite, and afterward 
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in triphane. ‘The new term, //thion, denotes its stony origin, 
in contra-distinction to the other two fixed alkalies, which are 
derived from vegetables. The second substance was dis- 
covered by Berzelius himself in a manufactory of sulphuric 
acid at Fahlun, in Sweden, deposited in the chamber in which 
pyritous sulphur was burned, and giving out the radish odour 
of tellurium. It is very volatile, and very easily reducible, 
though not precipitable, by the alkalis. Berzelius has de- 
signed it Sclenium, and has published the details of his in- 
vestigations of its properties in the Annals of Cheiaistry. 
‘ This Selenium,’ he says, ‘ is singularly scarce; 500 pounds 
of sulphur, burned in the manufactory at Fahlun, yielding 
only one-third of a gramme. How much less considerable, 
then, must it be than the pyrites from which that sulphur is 
extracted!’ He has since found it forming about one-fourth 
of a very rare ore of silver and copper; which, on account 
of its odour, had been regarded as the ore of tellurium, and 
which was formerly extracted from a mine that is now aban- 
doned, in the province of Smoland, in Sweden. 

M. Vauquelin, in prosecuting the curious researches. of 
Gay-Lussac with respect to the Prussic acid, has arrived at 
some interesting conclusions; among others, that, contrary 
to the opinion of his precursor, Prussian blue is a hydrocya- 
nate; and that, when iron is exposed to water impregnated 
with cyanogen, there are formed, at once, cyanic acid, which 
dissolves a part of the iron, and hydrocyanic acid, which con- 
verts another part of it into blue. 

During the continuation of their experiments on the mine- 
ral cameleon, MM. Chevillot and Edwards have ascertained 
that barytes and strontian are, like potass, capable of afiord- 
ing different sorts of cameleons, by uniting to the oxyd of 
manganese, and absorbing its oxygen. 

The entire separation of nickel from cobalt, which seemed 
to defy the efforts of chemists, has at length been effected by 
Laugier. His method is to dissolve the mixture in ammonia, 
and precipitate by the oxalic acid; to re-dissolve the oxalate 
of nickel and cobalt, obtained by this operation, in concen- 
trated ammonia; and to expose the solution to the air. In 
proportion as the ammonia exhales, oxalate of nickel, mixed 
with ammonia, is deposited. In consequence of repeated 
crystallizations, the liquid is deprived of all its nickel, and 
only a combination of oxalate of cobalt and ammonia re- 
mains, which is easily reduced; the small quantity of cobalt 
in the precipitate of nickel being completely separated from 


it by some successive solutions in ammonia. 
[i 3 According 
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According to Houtou-Labillardiére, the substance sublimed 
by heat from the muric acid is not, as 7romsdorf had alleged, 
a combination of the succinic and others, but a new acid, 
which he terms the pyro-mucic. When freed from the oil and 
the acetic acid with which it is blended, it easily crystal- 
lizes, is white, inodorous, of an acid savour, and fuses at 130 
of the centigrade thermometer. Another acid, termed the 
Delphinic, because it is procured from the oil of the dolphin, 
is announced by Chevreuil. 

Meteorology. — The only notices under this head refer to 
a few observations by Humboldt, on the comparative uni- 
formity of the changes of weather in the torrid zone; and to 
the report of a hurricane, and of an earthquake, in the West 
Indies, by Moreau de Jonnes. 

Mineralogy and Geology.— M. Beudant has endeavoured 
to investigate the causes that determine a salt, of which the 
primitive molecules and nucleus have a constant form, to as- 
sume, in consequence of the accumulation of these molecules, 
according to different Jaws, a great diversity of secondary 
forms; and he has been led to infer, that the latter are de- 
rived from some of the circumstances under which the crystal- 
lization has been effected, particularly from the nature of the 
chemical mixtures existing in the solution, and the varieties 
of the proportions of the constituent principles of the sub- 
stance crystallized. The application of this doctrine to the 
products of the laboratory, and to the phenomena of natural 
crystallization, promises to furnish a key to some of the secrets 
in the formation of both. 

In a ravine of Mont d’Or, in Auvergne, mineralogists had 
Jong observed fragments of an apparently siliceous breccia ; 
which M. Cordier has found, on analysis, to have a composi- 
tion nearly analogous to that of the alum ore of La Tolfa; 
and he intimates an expectation of tracing its native reposi- 
tory, which might be worked with great advantage. 

Some peasants in the department of the Lot, allured b 
the hope of getting at treasure concealed by the English, 
began to dig in some of the caverns about Breugue, and 
stumbled on a collection of fossil-bones of the horse, the rhino- 
ceros, and a species of unknown deer, whose antlers bear 
some obscure resemblance to those of a young rein-deer. 
These interesting specimens have been deposited in the Royal 
Museum. 

M. Moreau de Jonneés, who continues to direct his attention 
to the geology of the West Indies, has presented a memoir 
on the remarkable hill called the Vauclain, in Martinique : 
the remnant, as he conjectures, of the edge of an immense 
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crater, of which the bottom is now a fruitful and well culti- 


vated valley. — According to the same author, the western 
part of Guadaloupe owes its origin to eruptions which have 


proceeded from four great subamerine voleanic centres; and 


the eastern part is formed of # volcanic base, invested with 
an extensive stratification of shell lime-stonc. 

Botany. — The culture of the Date-tree forms the subject 
of a memoir by M. Delisle, who applied to the practical de. 
tails when attached te the Egyptian expedition; and M. Hou- 
tou-Labillardicre has corrected the former imperfect accounts 
of another sort of Palm-tree, denominated Nipa.— M. Delisle, 
moreover, recognizes in the Ximenia Mgyptiaca, Lin, the 
Persea if the « antients, and assigns to it a new generic station, 
under the desienation of Balanites. 

M. Humbold?’s deseription of the Cczw-tree, and the ap- 
proaching completion ef his and M. Bonp/and’s botanical 
treasures, edited by Professor Kunth, with the splendid exer- 
tions of the latter, are announced with appropriate emphasis. 

Rvology. — The Count de Lacépcede, having observed the 
precision with which some paintings from Japan represented 
many known objects of natural history, has ventured to de- 
scribe, on the same authority, several cetaceous animals, un- 
known to the zoologists of Kurope; namely, two Balena, 
from Balenoptes a, one Physeter, and one dolphin, thus add- 
ing eight specics to the thirty-four which he had particular- 
ized in this class of animals. 

The Chevalier Cuvier has presented to the Academy the head 
of a middle sized Orang-outang, recently transmitted to him 
from Calcutta; which contrasts with most of those that 
have been hitherto described of young subjects that had not 
changed their milk tecth. In the present specimen, the pro- 
minence of the snout and the retrocession of the forehead are 
more conspicuous, much resembling those of the Pongo of 
Wurmb, which was probably only an adult orang. ‘The 
Chevalier has 2lso exhibited the drawing of a Tapir, from 
Sumatra, taken from the living animal in the possesion of 
the Marquess of Hastings; which difiers from the American 
by the whitish colour of part of the back, while the rest of 
the body is of a very dark brown. M. Diard, who transmit- 
ted the drawing and a memoir accompanying it to the Seere- 
tary, has ascertained that this species inhabits not .only 
Sumatra but also a part of India beyond the Ganges. 

In a memoir by M. Morcau de Jonnes, we are informed 
that the animal called the Mabouia of the walls, in Matti- 
nique, is merely the spinc-lailed Gecko of Daudin. From its 


repulsive aspect, it has inspired Pe inhabitants with vain ter- 
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rors, and has been very imperfectly described by” naturalists 
under the appellation of Sputator. Of another species of 
Gecko, namely, the smooth of Daudin, the author asserts that, 
when the tail is torn off, it is re-produced, of larger dimensions ; 
which is contrary to most examples of the restoration of mu- 
tilated members. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — M. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilatre, 
having collected into a separate form his ingenious anatomical 
memoirs on the respiratory system of animals, with a prin- 
cipal reference to its bony structure, has afforded to physiolo- 
gists an opportunity of examining his particular views; some of 
which may possibly be reckoned questionable, while his illus- 
trations may contribute to throw some new light on this won- 
derful department of the animal economy. 

Mr. Edwards, in the course of his experiments on the re- 
spiration of frogs, has shewn that a high temperature of the 
water, in which these reptiles are immersed, is very unfriendly 
to their existence; and that they instantly perish when plunged 
into that fluid, heated to 42° of the centigrade thermometer. 

Medicine and Surgery. — M. Portal has presented some 
observations on the pupillary membrane, or that cellular and 
vascular veil which closes over the pupil in the foetus, and 
which usually gives way and disappears about the period of 
birth.» He has reason to believe, however, that it sometimes 
remains entire, and occasions blindness, which may be re- 
moved by a very simple operation. In the same manner, he 
conjectures that deafness from birth may sometimes proceed 
from the want of the mucous discharge from the cavity of the 
tympanum. 

Few of our medical readers require to be informed that 
Dr. Avenbriigger, of Vienna, had published a treatise on the 
mode of ascertaining diseased states of the chest, by percus- 
sion; which has been translated into French and enriched 
with judicious notes by Corvisart. — Dr. Laennec, of Paris, 
improving on the doctrines of Stethoscopy, has described his 
invention of a sort of funnel-shaped tube; by which sounds 
proceeding from the breast, and which differ according to the 
healthy or the diseased condition of that region, may be com- 
municated to the ear, and thus enable ladies to dispense with 
too intimate an auricular confession to young practitioners. 
As we understand that Dr. Laennec’s curious work will be soon 
translated into English, we shall forbear from any farther 
notice of it at present. 

M. Chrétien, an eminent physician of Montpellier, has 
successfully exhibited gold in schrophulous and _ syphilitic 
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cases, and has ascertained that it is by no means an indolent 
agent, but must be used with particular caution. 

M. Darcet has communicated a valuable memoir on pro- 
tecting bronze-gilders from the fatal effects of the vapours of 
mercury, by introducing an ascensional current of air into the 
furnace, and substituting nitrate of mercury for the nitric acid. 

The practice of cupping is announced with great form- 
ality; being, we suspect, somewhat novel in France. A 
really extraordinary case is thus related : 


‘ One of the most surprizing and honourable operations in sur- 
gery is, without doubt, that which M. Richerand has performed, 
in removing a portion of the ribs and the pleura. The patient 
was himself a surgeon, and not ignorant of the danger of the 
remedy to which he had recourse: but he also knew that his dis- 
order was otherwise incurable. He was attacked by a cancer on 
the internal surface of the ribs and pleura, which incessantly re- 
produced enormous fungous excrescences, to which steel and fire 
had been applied in vain. It became necessary, therefore, to ex- 
pose the ribs, to saw two of them, to detach them from the pleura, 
and to remove all the cancerous portion of the last-mentioned 
membrane. Scarcely had an opening in it been effected, when 
the air, rushing into the chest, occasioned, during the first day, 
harassing pains and feelings of suffocation ; and the surgeon could 
touch and see the heart through the glassy transparency of the 
pericardium, and ascertain the absolute insensibility of both. 
Copious serous discharges issued from the wound, while it re- 
mained open: but it gradually contracted by means of the adherence 
of the lungs to the pericardium, and of the fleshy granulations 
which supervened. The patient, in short, so completely reco- 
vered, that, on the twenty-seventh day after the operation, he 
could not resist the desire of repairing to the medical school, to 
see the fragments of the ribs which had been taken from him; 
and, in three or four days afterward, he returned home, and re- 
sumed his ordinary occupations. 

‘ M. Richerand’s success is of so much the more importance that 
it may sanction, in other instances, recourse to operations which, 
according to the received notions, were deemed impracticable ; 
and that it will be found a less formidable matter to penetrate 
into the interior of the chest. He even hopes that, by opening 
the.pericardium, and introducing into it suitable injections, we 
may arrive at the cure of a disorder which has hitherto always 
proved mortal, namely, dropsy of that cavity.’ 


Rural Economy.—M. Yvart, the agriculturist, having 
been invited to communicate to the government his ideas on 
the melioration of the system of husbandry among the ex- 
tinct volcanoes of Auvergne, repaired to the districts in 
question, and has reported his obseryations; which include 
many judicious suggestions relative to artificial meadows, irri- 
gation, and various other improvements. 
Sta- 
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Statistics. — The only article noticed under this title is a 
memoir on the population of the West India Islands, by 
Moreau de Jonnes, of which some of the principal results 
are shortly stated. If the calculations be accurate, the mor- 
tality is most severe on Europeans recently landed on these 
islands, 21 out of 100 dying in the first year among the English 
troops, and 33 in 100 among the French. The loss in the 
black regiments, enlisted in Africa, is only 34 in 100: but 
that of the slaves is 17. 


Memorrs. 

Description of an Aggregation of Stones, observed in North 
Carolina in the United States of America, and known in the 
Country by the Denomination of the Natural Wall. By M. vr 
Beavvois. — This problematical pile is situated between the 
sea and the Apallachian mountains, near Salisbury, in the 
county of Rowan; where the valley assumes an uneven, 
hilly, and sandy aspect. It is seated on a hillock, at the 
foot of which flows a little stream of water: its direction is 
from north to south; and its extremity on the back of the 


hillock appears to be already dilapidated. The stones of 


which it is composed vary in length, from about four to twelve 
inches: but all are of an elongated form, with four corners, 
or edges, attenuated at one of the ends, and having a small 
notch under the summit. They are laid horizontally, and 


constitute a mass eighteen or twenty inches thick, half 


covered in some places by the surface; which consists of a very 
fine sand, intermingled with sinall quartz-pebbles, and a great 
many minute particles of silver-coloured mica. This wall 
has been traced to the length of three hundred feet, and to 
the depth of twelve or fourteen, when the water prevented 
farther research. Each stone is invested with a layer of are- 

naceous, yellow, ochraceous, and adhering earth; and the 
interval separating them is occupied by a substance which, 
when fresh, resembles glazier’s cement, except that it is marked 
by irregular, black, and ferruginous spots. Since 1796, when 
this singular structure was contemplated by M. ve Beauvais, 
it has been visited by Messrs. Mackorkle, Hall, and Newman, 
who published their observations at New York, in 1801; anda 
similar mass, but on a smaller scale, has been remarked at a 
place six or eight miles from the former. Such of the American 
and French mineralogists as have examined the stones ascribe 
to them the characters of basalt, with the exception of M. Bro- 
chant ; who rather hesitates as to their composition, and in- 
sinuates that they may be of the nature of hornblend rock. 
According to some, they have been put together by the hand 
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of man, at a very remote period; while others contend that 
they are the produce of nature. The object of such artificial 
mounds is noi very apparent; nor is it easy to account for 
the accumulation of stones on two particular spots, where no 
others of the same description are to be found. Perhaps they 
are two remaining samples of a peculiar modification of sub- 
marine lava, other traces of which may be overwhelmed in 
sand, or swept away by denudations. Their great approxi- 
mation to basaltic or augitic prisms, and the drawing which 
accompanies the description, would lead us to infer that they 
are portions of rudely crystallized veins. 

On the Combination of Oxygen with Water, and on the or- 
dinary Properties of oxygenated Water. By M. Tuénann. 
— The subject of this memoir is perfectly distinct from the con- 
sideration of the solution of oxygen gas in common water, and 
refers to that fluid when impregnated with oxygen by the follow- 
ing process. Dissolve the deutoxyd of barium in hydrochloric 
acid, pouring into the solution a certain quantity of sulphuric 
acid; repeat this operation many times on the same liquor : 
then add the sulphat of silver, and next that of barytes; 
successively separating by the filter all the precipitates, until 
the water becomes charged with a great quantity of oxygen. 
The hydrochloric acid promptly dissolves the deutoxyd ; 
whence results, apparently, hydrochlorate of barytes, and 
water, slightly oxygenated. ‘The sulphuric acid precipitates 
the base of the hydrochlorate, and sets free the hydrochloric 
acid. ‘The latter is then capable of acting on a fresh quantity 
of deutoxyd; so that, by precipitating anew the barytes by 
the sulphuric acid, the operation may be repeated three, 
four, &c. times; and water be consequently obtained, charged 
with hydrochloric acid, and with more or less of oxygen. The 
mode of action in the sulphat of silver is obvious; as it is 
employed for separating the hydrochloric acid, and replacing 
it by the sulphuric. The use of the barytes is not less mani- 
fest ; since its base takes up all the sulphuric acid, and separates 
it from the liquor. From pure materials, therefore, employed 
in suitable proportions, will be obtained, as the ultimate 
result, water more or less oxygenated: but it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain the deutoxyd of barium in a state 
of absolute purity; and many minute precautions, here well 
detailed, are requisite to insure success. 

Having described the mode of procuring oxygenated water, 
the author next records, in a very satisfactory and circum- 
stantial manner, the steps to which he had recourse in sub- 
jecting it to analysis, with the data and results of various 
experiments. The densest oxygenated water, which he was 
enabled to obtain, weighed 1,452; and his trials sufficed to 
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convince him that the proportion of oxygen suspended in this 
case, to that which constituted the water itself, was nearly as 
40 to 41. Hence, he reckoned himself warranted to infer 
that water, in its highest state of oxygenation, is a peroxyd 
of hydrogen; containing, relatively to the same quantity of 
hydrogen, twice as much oxygen as ordinary water; and 
that, as often as oxygenated water does not contain this quantity 
of oxygen, it may be regarded as a mixture of pure water 
and peroxyd of hydrogen. | 

M. TueEnarp then registers, with much patience and dis- 
tinctness, the action of a great variety of metallic, earthy, 
vegetable, and animal substances on this newly discovered 
liquid. In most of the cases, its disoxygenation, or decom- 
position, seems to have taken place with more or less rapidity ; 
sometimes with effervescence, and the disengagement of heat ; 
and occasionally even with explosion.. Six bodies, at least, 
are capable of producing the last-mentioned effect; namely, 
the oxyd of silver, the peroxyd of lead, the peroxyd of man- 
ganese, platinum, osmium, and silver: but two conditions 
are essential to the success of the experiment; for, first, these 
bodies must be used in the state of a dry and much attenuated 
powder; and, secondly, the liquid must be allowed to fall on 
them drop by drop. We learn, from other portions of the 
memoir, that certain modifications of the metals, &c. exer- 
cise a feeble and tarcy influence on the compound in question, 
or even seem to be quite inert in this respect. The new 
oxyds obtainable through the intervention of the peroxyd of 
hydrogen, independently of the deutoxyd of barium, (which 
may, moreover, be procured by the direct union of barytes 
with oxygen,) are five; namely, deutoxyd of strontium, 
deutoxyd of calcium, deutoxyd of zinc, tritoxyd of copper, 
and oxyd of nickel. — As the numerous phzenomena recited 
in this elaborate memoir are not reconcileable with our pre- 
sent ideas of chemical affinities, the author presumes that 
they must be attributed to some physical cause; and most 
probably to the agency of the electric fluid, since we cannot 
legitimately deduce them from our knowlege of caloric, light, 
or magnetism. 

The length to which the present article has already ex- 


tended forbids us to enter into more ample details of this. 


paper: but the professional chemist will naturally have re- 
course to the original; while the uninitiated would scarcely 
thank us for continuous pages of technical statements. We 
cannot drop the pen, however, without bearing our testimony 
of admiration to the operative talent of M. THénarp, and to 
that unwearied diligence which accompanies his multiplied in- 
vestigations. 

ART. 
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Art. 1V. Essai Géologique, &c.; i.e. A Geological Essay on 
Scotland; by A. Bout, M.D., Member of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Wernerian Society, and of the 
Society of Natural History at Geneva. With Two Maps, and 
Seven Lithographic Plates. 8vo. pp. 530. Paris. 1820. Im- 
poried by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 14s. sewed. 


| the northern regions of our island, the mountainous 

character of the country, and the frequent intersection of 
the strata by deep ravines, present many favourable opportu- 
nities of surveying their composition and alternations, and of 
noting their earthy products to a considerable depth. The 
extent and the multiplied indentations of the sea-coast are, 
likewise, friendly to the researches of the geologist; and much 
important information may be derived from the numerous 
coal-fields and mining districts. Availing themselves of these 
inviting facilities, Williams, Jameson, Macculloch, and some 
of the learned contributors to the Transactions of the Geolo- 
gical and Wernerian Societies, have gradually delineated 
many of the more prominent features of the rocks and strati- 
fication of Scotland. 

Combining the results of their previous labours with his 
own opportunities of attendance on Professor Jameson’s pre- 
lections, of intimate intercourse with that distinguished in- 
dividual, and of personal observation during his excursions, 
the present author has, with singular penetration and sagacity, 
exhibited a connected view of his subject, under general di- 
visions; prefacing his geological analysis by a sketch of the 
situation, extent, and natural partitions of the country, epito- 
mized from Playfair’s Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion, and other authorities. He then dissects, with apparent 
accuracy, the several geological districts, as they are charac- 
terized by the prevalence of granite, gneiss, porphyry, 
chloritic and quartzose rocks, argillaceous schistus, grau- 
wacké, red sand-stone, including conglomerate, trap, and 
felspatose rocks, sand-stone of the coal-formation, lime-stone, 
sand-stone posterior to the red, volcanic products, and alluvial 
soil. In his account of the actual distribution of these re- 
spective materials, he has generally abstained from the lan- 
guage of theory; restricting his statements to what he con- 
ceives to be the expression of existing facts. If, on a few 
occasions, he takes leave to dissent from the opinions of 
Dr. Macculloch, and some others, he does it with respect and 
hesitation. His exposition of Scotish geology is, on the 
whole, the most extensive outline that has yet been traced of 
that interesting topic: but, as it proceeds in the form of an 
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unbroken series, and has been professedly drawn up more for 
the information of the continental than of the British reader, 
we shall forbear from noticing it with that minuteness which, 
had we not already adverted to the observations of his precur- 
sors, it might have claimed at our hands. 

The author takes also a glance at the geology of England 
and Ireland, and even of t more remote countries, in which 
analogous appearances have been traced; and we should not 
omit to remark that he frequently alludes to the identity of 
constitution and aspect, which he has observed to exist be- 
tween our northern basaltic rocks and the lavas of the extinct 
volcanoes of Auvergne. 

In his attempt to “account for the appearances which he has 
so patiently registered, Dr. Bout sets out with assigning the 
supposed causes of waste and degradation which may ‘have 
operated on the geological str ucture of Scotland, subsequently 
to the formation of its mineral masses. To the great current 
of the Atlantic ocean, and to the violence and excentricity of 
its tides, he partly attributes the obvious symptoms of separ- 
ation and decay on its western shores, and the existence of 
the Hebridean archipelago: but accidental dislocations and 
disruptions, occasioning vacancies which were filled up by the 
_ waters of the ocean, may also, he insinuates, have occurred 
from the physical mechanism of the earth. At all events, the 
coincidence of stratification, in widely separated parts of the 
globe, seems to point to a former very extensive junction of 


the solid portions of the earth’s surface; although we may be 
P - y 


unable to make any adequate estimate of the forces which 
tore it asunder, until we have attained to a much more per- 
fect knowlege of astronomy, physics, chemistry, and geology. 
Aware of the insufficiency of either the Neptunian or the 
volcanic theory to explain the origin of existing phanomena, 
the author takes a deliberate survey of the waters and conti- 
nents of our planets, with reference to their relative extent 
and bearings; of the combined effects of various modifications 
of the liquid elements; and of volcanic fires: assigning to 
the latter a much more ample range than it has hitherto ob- 
tained from the partizans of the Wernerian school; and thus 
constructing, at considerable length, and with much ingenious: 
argumentation, a theory of his own, which professes only to. 
indicate what are the portions of the known surface of the 

earth that have received their origin from water, and what are 
those which have derived it from fire. ‘This able and honest 
attempt to effect a compromise may fail to conciliate either of 
the contending parties, but may not, on that account, be less 
remote from truth. 
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Having thus cursorily reported the general object and plan 
of this highly respectable publication, it remains to mention 
that the author’s manner is that of a strict logician, sternly, 
adhering to his subject, and expanding his observations into a 
volume of which the monotonously didactic tone will doubt- 
less as effectually repel the general reader, as it will attract the 
enthusiast in geology. Of the choice repast prepared for the 
latter, we are unwilling to anticipate the details. 

The maps are unfortunately executed on too minute a scale: 
but the lithographic sketches sufliciently illustrate the passages 
to which they refer. The list of errata is rather numerous ; 
yet more attention has been bestowed on the orthography of 
obscure and local names, than we are accustomed to expect 
from a foreign press. 





———— 


Art. V. Histoire de la Révolution, &c.; i.e. A History of the 
Revolution which overturned the Roman Republic, and induced 
the Establishment of the Empire. By M. NouGarépg, Baron 
DE Fayet. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1820. Imported by Treut- 
tel and Wirtz. Price 18s. 

Ts! object of this work is as fully developed by its title- 

page as by its substance. M. NouGareEpe has not af- 
fected to trace the momentous and mighty event, of which he 
treats, through any other than those simple details and fami- 
liar narratives, which are accessible to all readers who are 
competent to consult the text of the few historians that flou-. 
rished between the periods of the civil wars and the despotism 
of Augustus. His margin, indeed, is not crowded with re- 
ferences: but the chief authorities, by whose guidance he has 
travelled through this interesting portion of the Roman an- 
nals, are writers to whom various degrees of credit have been 
assigned ; none of them worthy of implicit assent, and one or 
two of them, Dion in particular, biassed by the most bigoted 

prejudice, and inflamed with the most virulent partiality. A 

philosophical historian would have been cautious as he pro- 

ceeded with such guides, and have expended some degree of 
learned research in weighing and balancing the proportion 
and amount of their credibility. A truly valuable part of the 
great work of Mr. Gibbon is that which he occasionally de- 
votes to this important branch of criticism. He frequently 
adopts the fact, indeed, in his text, and then destroys its au- 
thority in his notes: but, in spite of this inconsistency, while 
modern literature can boast of nothing similar or second to 
his stupendous undertaking, the whole compass of language 
cannot produce such a mass of useful investigation into rt 
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torical evidence, as that which is furnished by the acute in- 
quisition and severe discernment displayed by him in the 
choice and selection of his materials. 

Nothing of this kind seems to have occupied the solici- 
tude of M. NouGarREDE, Baron pe Fayet, when he con- 
descended to write the history which is now under our 
examination. He is satisfied with the track marked out by 
all antecedent compilers, along which he trudges at a quiet 
and sedate pace; seldom turning aside to philosophize, or 
endeavouring to trace to a few simple and primary causes the 
great events which he illustrates. ‘his entire absence of the 
spirit of generalization has the effect of giving to his work 
the semblance of being a portion only of a longer and more 
consecutive history of Rome ; instead of being, as we hoped 
to find it, an historical treatise, confined to the exclusive 
purpose of exemplifying the moral and political circumstances 
which produced at Rome the transition from a free to a des- 
potic government. Although in fact little remained to be 
done after the comprehensive and admirable disquisition of 
Montesquieu, who in one chapter has summed up the whole 
gradation of causes which relaxed the severity of the Roman 
manners, and rendered the citizens of Rome unfit for their 
republican institutions, yet we apprehend that an ample field 
was opened for a more detailed and minute exposition of 
those events, than could reasonably be expected from the 
rapidity and compendiousness with which the subject was 
surveyed by the masterly genius of the President, and sketched 
with the quick but glowing touches of his pen. In such a 
work, however, we should have expected a rigid adherence to 
its object; the undeviating selection of those incidents only 
which contributed to the series of impulses that urged on the 
revolution; and the anxious exclusion, as it were, from the 
canvass, of every thing which tends to divert the eye from the 
main subject of the picture. It is evident that, in this kind 
of historical disquisition, the regularity and connection of 
history might be wanting: but a regular and connected re- 
cital would be wholly foreign from the character and purport 
of a philosophical treatise. Reflection, which derives from 
the crowded events of history a fund of maxims and princi- 
ples, and, having been habituated to range those events not 
in their dry and chronological order but by their permanent 
classifications and immutable analogies, is. competent by a 
single glance to select the single and insulated fact, or agent, 
that has been the most powerful and efficient in deciding the 
destiny of anation ;—the familiar knowlege of every form of 
polity as it existed in its rude and mis-shapen infancy, to its 
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most adult and ripened vigour; —the habit of comparing, 
analyzing, and again re-combining all that history had taught 
or experience gathered up; — these, which were eminently 
the gifts of Montesquieu, would be requisite for the perfect ex- 
ecution of the task. 

With the aid of diligence, however, and well-cultivated 
talents, an historical work, conceived and finished in this spirit, 
might even at this time of day have been expected from a 
writer who undertakes to illustrate any portion of a history 
so familiar to us as that of Rome, though he might feel a 
modest despair of bringing to it the extraordinary endowments 
to which we have alluded. France has not been wanting in 
writers who have taken up detached periods of history, and 
illustrated their great and characteristic incidents by tracing 
them to their primary and almost latent causes. Voltaire, al- 
though as a general historian he has neither acquired nor 
deserved a solid reputation, has been successful in one or two 
of his historical essays; and they bear ample testimony at 
least to his skill and discernment in the selection of the few 
leading events which influenced the fortunes of particular 
reigns, and determined the character of particular periods : — 
but France never produced a work of this kind more com- 
prehensive and more compendious, more correct in its narra- 
tive, and more philosophical in its characters, than D’ Anque- 
til’s Esprit de la Ligue. In that production, all the facts are 
so skilfully selected and so judiciously combined, that they 
conspire as if by common consent to elucidate the fatal in- 
trigues and gloomy policy of the times; radiating as it were 
from different points, but terminating in one common centre. 
All the workings of the dreadful passions which presided over 
the dark and cruel counsels of the Guizses, and burst out in 
the bloodiest massacres and persecutions, are in that little book 
unfolded with singular exactness; and no event is frigidly 
dismissed (as the Baron pe Favret sometimes dismisses the 
most momentous incidents on which the fate of Roman liberty 
was suspended,) without a philosophical comment, not forced 
and superinduced, but suggested by the character and excited 
by the spirit of the transaction. 

This is the genuine style of history; and it was this that 
hinted to Lord Bacon to designate Tacitus as * the philoso- 
phical historian.” He might have justly applied the same 
distinction to Thucydides, to Livy, and with some little modifi- 
cation to Polybius. The historical spirit, however, seems now 
to be extinct. Frederick Schlegel, one of the most ingenious of 
modern critics, accounts for the decline in England, by attri- 
buting it to a cause which reflects but little honour on the state 
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of philosophy among us. We may be inclined to shut our 
ears and our eyes to the mortifying fact: but we fear, after 
alt, that it is indisputably true. Yet it is still more applica- 
ble to France; where the fermentation of all sorts of opinions, 
hazarded by every experimental sciolist, has not yet subsided 
into settled habitudes of thinking ; and where a disheartening 
and frigid system of materialism has long taken possession of 
the literary mind of too large a part of the community. 


«‘ The art of historical writing is evidently,” says Schlege/, 
* quite on the decline in England; and one great cause of this 
decay consists, I imagine, in the want of any stable and satisfactory 
philosophy. Without some rational and due conceptions of the 
fate and destiny of man, it is impossible to form any just and con- 
sistent opinion even concerning the progress of events, the de- 
velopment of times, and the fortunes of nations. In every situ- 
ation, history and philosophy should be as much as possible 
united. Philosophy, if altogether separated from history, and 
destitute of the spirit of criticism, which is the result of the union 
to which I have alluded, can be nothing more than a wild exist- 
ence of sect and formality. History, also, without the animating 
spirit of philosophy, is merely a dead heap of useless materials, 
devoid of internal unity, proper purpose, or worthy result. The 
want of satisfactory and sane views and principles is no where 
more conspicuous than in some histories recently produced in 
England, and more recently among ourselves.”’ * 


That we may not appear unjust towards M. NoucarEpe, 
we shall give a slight abstract of his work, accompanied by a 
few citations as specimens of the style and spirit of his nar- 
rative. [or the causes which led to the establishment of the 
imperial despotism, we think that he might have ascended 
much higher than the usurpation of Julius Ceesar, and the 
civil distractions which more immediately prepared the Roman 
mind to submit to its yoke. Yet we entirely acquiesce in 
the few reflections which escape the author respecting the 


impolitic and ill-considered conspiracy that terminated in his 
death. 


‘ It is a revolution,’ he observes, ‘ the most memorable of 
those which at different periods have subverted antient forms of 
government, and is therefore by so much the more fertile of those 
great lessons which constitute the interesting and useful portions 
of history. It exhibits that haughty power, which imagined that 
it had recovered its liberty by the murder of Julius Cesar, desiring 
no other fruit from that dreadful experiment than a tyranny still 
more odious: the blood of her most illustrious citizens flowing in 





* Lectures on the History of Literature, by Frederick Schlegel. 
Paris edition. 
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rivers within her walls, and extending without over the vast theatre 
of her conquests; while famine, devastatiun, and all the eombined 
evils of civil and foreign war, gathered over her head in a few 
years the intolerable calamities with which the disastrous glory of 
her arms had been for many centuries overwhelming other nations. 
Such, in one word, was the extremity of her misfortunes, that 
they reduced her to the necessity of promoting the views of that 
very Octavius who had cruelly avenged the death of his father by 
adoption, assisting his final triumph, giving him as a pledge of 
submission the surname of Augustus, and consecrating by an 
almost voluntary assent that usurpation which, while it was des- 
tined to throw oblivion over so many crimes, was moreover to con- 
summate the fall of the republic and the establishment of imperial 
power.’ (Vol.i. p. 2.) 


It is very true that the Romans were not gainers by the 
assassination of Ceesar: but the event has descended to after 
times as a memorable lesson of the impolicy of tyrannicide, 
which has received confirmation from many signal instances in 
modern history. It is remarkable, however, that the most 
enlightened philosophers and statesmen of antient times never 
questioned its moral lawfulness, but treated it as a mere 
matter of expediency, of times and seasons. Even Cicero, 
who had the most luminous mind of that period, dissuaded 
the murder of the Dictator not as a violation of moral or 
natural law, but as dangerous and unseasonable at the period 
when the conspiracy was formed. In his second Philippic, 
he justifies the deed by every argument which his ingenuity 
suggested, and sanctions it by every example which history 
furnished. — Still, however, it is not quite so clear that any 
other chance of regaining her freedom remained to Rome. 
Every act of magistracy was really if not nominally exercised 
by Cesar: all the essential functions of the senate were con- 
centered in his person; and the senate itself was filled 
with his creatures by that arbitrary edict, in which with 
a stroke of his pen he added three hundred of plebeian 
origin to its number, and thus for ever destroyed its form 
and constitution. He was indeed slow and timid in his ad- 
vances, and carried on a long coquetry with the sovereignty 
which he affected: but every day saw his doubt and caution 
diminish; and at the very crisis when that dreadful act of 
mistaken virtue took place, his adherents were prepared to 
confer on him all that his ambition coveted. No doubt, the 
intermediate ills, which preceded the accession of Augustus to 
the supreme power, were the fruit of that short-sighted and 
premature enterprize: but in all probability, had Ceesar lived 
to complete the well-compacted edifice of arbitrary power of 
which he had already laid the foundations, it would have de- 
scended to Augustus as his inheritance ; and he would have 
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been master of the world and its destinies, unrestrained by 
that salutary lesson which so long prescribed bounds to 
tyranny, and impressed a salutary admonition on the memory 
of the son by the tragical end of the father. Accordingly, 
Augustus affected a reverence for the republican institutions. 
He left the semblance of popular power to the public assem- 
blies, and appeared only in the character of a subordinate 
functionary of the senate; and, while he took especial care to 
secure the unlimited command of the army, he studiously 
avoided all the external signs and decorations of kingly power. 
Such was the game played by this crafty usurper. Even 
Tiberius began with a timid and dissembling policy. ‘ Nam 
Tiberius,” says ‘Tacitus, in words which are volumes, * cuncta 
per consules incipiebat, tanquam vetere republicad, et ambiguus 
imperandi.” 

The present author concludes his first book with the mem- 
orable tragedy of the Ides of March. One or two incidents, 
while they strongly mark the lofty and unsuspecting generosity 
of Brutus, shew that he was of all others the most unfitted 
by character and habit for a conspirator. 


‘ Many other measures were planned, and Decius Brutus un- 
dertook to assemble all his gladiators in the theatre of Pompey : 
but these precautions appeared to Brutus almost superfluous. 
He was convinced that, immediately after the death of the tyrant, 
the consent and union of the good citizens would be sufficient to 
re-establish the republic; and this conviction suggested to him an 
act of generosity which was followed by the most serious conse- 
quences. Cassius had proposed that Antony and Lepidus should 
be sacrificed with Casar, because all the advantages of the death 
of the tyrant would be lost if they left chiefs to encourage his 
faction. Antony was an object of caution from his influence 
with the army, and the consular authority with which he was 
invested. Lepidus also might become exceedingly dangerous. 
The troops encamped beneath the walls of Rome were under 
his orders ; and he had the entire disposal of two provinces, and 
the four legions which had been appointed to defend them. The 
conspirators immediately assented to this proposal, but Brutus re- 
fused his sanction. He said that these unjust murders would 
render their enterprize odious, and that it would be attributed to 
‘a plan for reviving the faction of Pompey; that the partizans of 
Czsar would be wholly crippled after his fall ; that it was not ab- 
surd even to hope that the chief of them might be enrolled in 
the cause of the republic; that Antony had not long since en- 
tered himself into a conspiracy with Trebonius against the life of 
Cesar; and that the sentiments and character of Lepidus ought 
toinspire still more confidence. Brutus persisted so firmly in 
these opinions, that his friends were obliged to yield to them, 
and only took precautions against Antony, whose audacity and 

- vigour alarmed them.’ (Vol. i. p. 85.) 
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Book II. is‘a recapitulation of the Roman affairs from the 
death of Cesar to the hostilities decreed against Antony; a 
measure which, as it was procured by the personal influence 
and the powerful eloquence of Cicero, inspired his party with 
a faint and fallacious hope of the restoration of the republic. 
It is ludicrous, however, to observe the Baron pE Fayet de- 
laying the progress of his narration and suspending the ex- 
pectation of his readers with the idle and ridiculous stories, 
propagated by flattery and folly, which Suetonius has pre- 
served concerning the prodigies that preceded and attended 
the birth of Octavius. The dignity of consul seems to have 
pointed out Antony as the natural head of the Ceesarian 
party; and his military talents, and some degree of eloquence, 
had rendered him the idol of the army: but he was too much 
the slave of his own passions to aspire to the place occupied 
by Cewsar. His vices, and the indolence incident to those 
who are devoted to self-gratification, had no other impediments 
intervened, were insuperable obstacles to his becoming the 
master of the world. — Next to Antony, Lepidus was the 
most accredited chief of the party. His vanity was unbounded, 
and his ambition immoderate: he conceived vast projects 
which he wanted talent to execute; and hence his connection 
with Antony, whose promptitude and vigour rendered him 
an useful associate and powerful instrument. Lepidus pro- 
posed violent resolves, but Antony counselled measures of 
craft and dissimulation. The great stroke of Antony’s 
policy, however, was that by which he secured the veterans, 
and obtained possession of Ceesar’s papers, as well as of the 
immense treasure which the Dictator had deposited in the 
temple of Ops. Brutus was so far cajoled by the artifices of 
this crafty demagogue, as to propose to him terms of accom- 
modation : but it does honour to the character and consistency 
of Cicero, that he uniformly protested against these disgraceful 
negotiations with a traitor. The party of the conspirators, 
however, though almost besieged in the Capitol, hourly ac- 
quired accessions of strength, and were supported by that 
numerous part of the citizens who dreaded the recurrence of 
civil war. Cicero powerfully and successfully contended for a 
decree of general amnesty; and Antony and Lepidus, having 
vainly attempted a popular movement, reluctantly assented 
to the humane proposition. 

The reconciliation with the conspirators (two children of 
Lepidus and Antony having been sent to the Capitol as 
hostages) produced only a deceitful calm; and the adherents 
of Brutus were lulled by the appearance of tranquillity into 
a fatal improvidence: but the obsequies of Cesar, celebrated 
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with theatrical pomp, and the inflammatory harangues of 
Antony, which roused the populace to fury, opened their 
eyes to his perfidy. The result was the departure of the con- 
spirators from Rome, which left him opportunity to confirm 
and secure his influence. The senate having ratified the acts 
of Cesar, it was under this pretext that Antony brought 
the whole republic to auction *; for every measure which was 
subservient to his interest received its sanction as an act 
which had been decreed or determined by Czesar. By virtue 
of this fraud, Lepidus obtained the supreme pontificate; an 
act of Cesar having been forged, transferring the right of 
election from the people to the sacerdotal college. ‘The most 
fatal blow, however, which the party of Brutus received, re- 
sulted from the snare laid by Lepidus for Sextus the son of 
Pompey; who, by means of an immense military force which 
still adhered to him in Spain, would have brought to the 
republican interest an irresistible weight, but who was induced 
to disband his force and proceed to Rome. Brutus fell into 
the deception, and approved of the recall of Sextus as a 
measure calculated to tranquillize the Commonwealth: but 
Cicero, whose views of the real tendency of that intrigue 
were consistent and clear, laments it in a letter to Atticus, 
and anticipates its consequences. ‘ Sextum scutum alyjicere 
nolebam” was his exclamation, and his predictions were soon 
verified. 

The blindness of Brutus and Cassius was little short of 
fatuity. Having complied with Antony’s recommendation, 
they repaired to Rome, and gave orders to their growing 
forces at Antium to disperse: but, having learned while they 
were on their road that the city was filled with troops, and 
that the veterans breathed the fiercest menaces against the 
conspirators, they retraced their footsteps. When Brutus 
and Cassius were deprived of their provinces, no obstacle to 
the fullest consummation of the ambitious projects of Antony 
seemed to remain: but the sudden appearance at Rome 
of young Octavius, the adopted son and heir of Ceesar, whose 
journey from Apollonica had been a triumphal march, opened 
‘his eyes to the precariousness of his fortunes. ‘The memor- 
able interview of Octavius with Antony, their quarrel, and 
their reconciliation, are well known to every student of 
Roman history. It seems that Brutus still persisted in pacific 
councils, till the measures of Antony and Octavius began 
to shew that they had thrown off the very semblance of acting 
as the protectors of public liberty: but he was at last unde- 
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ceived ; and he resolved with Cassius to depart from Italy. 
The hollow friendship of Antony and Octavius soon ended 
in an open rupture, and brought about a singular posture of 
public affairs. Cicero, the avowed friend of the assassinators 
of Ceesar, had, in consequence of a negotiation with Octavius, 
openly declared for him: — Antony was marching against 
Decimus Brutus, who had raised his standard in Cis-Alpine 
Gaul, and whom the will of Caesar had made joint heir with 
himself ;— while Octavius, at the head of a large army, was 
hastening to succour the murderer of his father. At the in- 
stance of Cicero, Antony was declared by the senate to be 
a public enemy, and orders were issued for the levying and 
enrolment of adequate forces to support Decimus, whom An- 
‘tony was besieging at Mutina. New discussions, however, 
arose: the friends of Antony obtained a temporary success ; 
and the measures decreed by the senate were reduced to a 
deputation to Antony, for the purpose of notifying the 
mandate of that assembly to desist from his enterprize, and 
to announce to Decimus the resolutions that had been voted 
in his favour. Antony’s reception of the deputies, how- 
ever, silenced the voices which had been raised in his defence. 
The ninth Philippic of Cicero successfully advised vigorous 
measures, inspired zeal into the party who adhered to the 
senate, and augmented his own ascendancy in the state. 
The new consul Pansa marched at the head of a numerous 
army to the relief of Mutina*; and, the two consular armies 
having joined that of Octavius, it was resolved to attempt the 
succour of Decimus by a pitched battle. 

The third book is occupied with the celebrated siege of 
Mutina; an event which, in the then shape of military science, 
has been considered, both with respect to the works carried 
on by Antony and the defence sustained by Decimus Brutus, 
as the master-piece of antient warfare. After the raising of 
the siege by Antony, and the decree of the senate proclaim- 
ing him a public enemy, the author judiciously points out the 
series of impolitic measures which were adopted by the party 
of Brutus. In their senseless infatuation, as soon as the 
news of the victory obtained by Hirtius was announced, the 
inferred that the war was at an end; and their blind confi- 
dence contributed in no slight degree to the calamities which 
were already at no great distance. He who wishes to see the 





* We have some reason to complain of the adoption’ of the 
modern for the antient names of places by the present author. Thus, 
for Mutina, he reads Modena ; for Anxur, Terracina ; and tor Bon- 
onia, Bologna. 
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intrigues of the time clearly detected, and the rash and ill- 
considered conduct of the republicanscompletely exposed, must 
consult the letters of Cicero to Atticus and his other friends. 
Of these blunders, the crafty and calculating Octavius took 
the due advantage. Lepidus had already perfidiously joined 
Antony; and Octavius, by refusing to assist Decimus in the 
pursuit of him after the siege, by negotiating with Ventidius 
instead of overpowering him as he might have done by su- 
perior numbers, and by his permission to the officers and 
soldiers whom he had taken prisoners to rejoin their stand- 


ard, had very intelligibly given him to understand how little 
indisposed he was to make common cause with him against 
the senate and the people. The error which was attended 
with the most fatal consequences was the obstinate refusal of 
Brutus, after his successes in Greece, to comply with the 
decree of the senate, and the opinion of Cicero, urged with 
the most vehement importunities, to return with his army to 
Italy. That great statesman was so earnestly bent on this 
measure, that he had also sent a private deputation to Brutus 
to the same effect: — but it was in vain. We cannot forbear 


to cite in this place the author’s statement of this mysterious 
procedure of Brutus. 


‘ While Brutus was pursuing barren glory among the rocks 
of Thrace, Cicero was waiting in the most dreadful inquietude 
the result of his efforts to bring him to Rome. He received his 
refusal, expressed in two letters, concerning which much has been 
said by various authors. To judge of them with impartiality, we 
must take care not to consider them apart from the circumstances 
under which they were written. 

¢ After the fruitless mission of the deputies of the senate, 
Cicero attempted with no better success the mediation of Atticus. 
At last, he sent Messala to Brutus, with a letter explanatory of 
the conduct which he was pursuing. It was with great reluctance 
that he took this step, being much displeased with the severity 
and the tone of superiority which rendered the reproaches of 
Brutus intolerable: but he sacrificed all these considerations to 
the urgent interests of the republic. In this letter he developed 
the motives of the leading measures which he had urged. «I 
dare not explain myself farther,” he added, * for it will be 
too evident that I was less influenced by gratitude than policy. 
Besides, is it not enough to remind you how urgently your arrival 
in Italy with the army is required? All are anxiously expecting 
you. All will flock around you, the very moment that you ap- 

ear. Make haste, in the name of the gods! Every thing, you 

now, depends on opportunity, and “ening ac ge in seizing it.’? — 
Brutus replied only by fresh reproaches ; not condescending even 
to justify his disobedience and that of Cassius to the orders of the 
senate. — Such was the deplorable condition of affairs. Those 
who were in the act of fighting for the cause of the republic 
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affected an entire independence of the authority which the laws 
had appointed to direct it.’ (Vol. i. p. 283.) 


The series of events which made Octavius master of 
Rome, and led to the formation of the infamous triumvirate, is 
related with great fidelity and spirit. It was at the bloody con- 
ference of these men that the list of proscription was framed, 
which poured out, to glut the ambition of the monsters who 
were now sovereigns of the world, the best and purest blood 
of Rome. It was there that they exchanged, with mercantile 
coolness, friend against friend, and relative against relative ; 
trafficking, says Plutarch, in the most illustrious lives of the 
republic.—- The sickening detail of the proscriptions is 
rapidly presented by the author; who naturally pauses at the 
death of Cicero: 


‘ The greater part of these calamities inspired chiefly private 
sorrow: but it became universal when the rumour was spread of 
the tragical end of Cicero. This illustrious man had retired to 
his villa at Tusculum, when the satellites, whom the triumvirs had 
dispatched to Rome immediately after the conference, arrived 
there. His brother and his nephew had left him and returned to 
Rome, but they were there overtaken by the proscription, and 
perished. Cicero had twice embarked, but had been driven 
back by contrary winds. Not being able to sustain the motion of 
the vessel, he landed near his Formian villa, which was only a mile 
from the coast. Equally wearied of life and of flight, “I will 
die,” said he, ‘* in that country which has more than once been 
indebted to me for its safety.”” Early in the morning, his slaves 
informed him that they had seen in the neighbourhood soldiers who 
were in pursuit of him; when, overcome by their entreaties, he 
placed himself in his litter, and proceeded to the sea. The sol- 
diers arrived at his house shortly afterward, conducted by Popi- 
lius Lena, whom Cicero had once saved from a capital charge, 
and who had solicited the office of murdering his benefactor. 
They forced the doors, and made an ineffectual search: but, that 
no feature of horror might be wanting to the deed, a young freed- 
man of his brother Quintus, whom Cicero had himself taken 
pains to instruct in literature, discovered to his assassins the road 
which he had taken. 

‘ The slaves who were carrying Cicero, and those who escorted 
his litter, when they heard the hasty steps of his pursuers, pre- 
pared to arm in his defence: but Cicero forbade them to resist ; 
and, advancing his head, his chin supported by his left hand accord- 
ing to his custom, he cast a firm and calm look on the soldiers. 
These men, ferocious as they were, could not bear the fixed and 
steady gaze of so illustrious a character, and turned away their 
eyes, while the centurion Herennius severed his head from his 
body. Popilius ordered him also to cut off the hands which had 
written the Philippics, that he might be himself the bearer of so 
agreeable a present to Antony. — The triumvir was at = _ 
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Fulvia, and Popilius was received with acclamations of savage joy. 
Fulvia drew a golden bodkin from her hair, seized the bleeding 
head, and, opening the mouth, pierced the tongue, now no longer 
animated. Antony exclaimed with vehemence that he was al- 
ready satisfied, and that he was willing to put a stop to the pro- 
scription. He then counted out 250,000 denarii to Popilius, and 
sent the head and hands of Cicero to be exposed in the Forum, on 
the same tribune where his eloquence had so often made his rivals 
despair, and the enemies of his country tremble.’ — 

* This last epoch of the life of Cicero forms his grand title to 
the respect of posterity. The republic was wholly defenceless, 
when he gave it new chances of surviving; and, although aban- 
doned by fortune at last, she broke her fall by means of his noble 
efforts, and did not perish without glory. Such has justly been 
the origin of the homage which every age has rendered to Cicero. 
History raises her voice into paneygric, to devote to the execration 
of posterity the murder of this illustrious individual ; and to pro- 
claim that the human race will be extinguished before his splendid 
and pure reputation can be effaced from its memory.’ (Vol.i. 


p- 336.) 

The Baron evidently alludes, in this passage, to that noble 
eulogium which burst from the heart and bosom of Pater- 
culus, when he recited this mournful catastrophe: “ Nihil 
zamen egisti, Marci Antoni,” &c. &c. 

In the fourth book, the writer considers the events which 
preceded the battle of Philippi, and terminates it with the 
death of Brutus. The empire of the world was now com- 
pletely transferred to the triumvirs.— The filth and six 
books contain a summary of the intrigues and death of 
Fulvia, the rupture of Octavius and Antony, — imperfectly 
healed by the treaty of Brundusium and the marriage of 
Antony with Octavia, sister of Octavius, —the war carried on 
by their joint arms against the younger Pompey, and the 
death of that formidable rival. M. NouGarépe has thrown 
an interest over the character of Octavia which we cannot 
decidedly pronounce to be due to her; his margin being un- 
fortunately. in this and other more important passages of his 
history wholly barren of authority or citation, We insert 
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. »€Q@otavia was the daughter of Octavius by his first marriage ; 
and»her beauty, which by the confession of Antony himself was 
much superior to that of Cleopatra, was the least of the gifts 
which she had so profusely shared from nature. The splendid 
qualities of her mind were tempered by an exquisite judgment, 
and a cool and sedate reason: while the dignity of her sentiments 
was softened by her modest virtues, and the unalterable sweet- 
ness of her disposition. Tenderly beloved by her brother, she used 
her influence over him by urging him to generous actions. Vi- 
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nius had been saved from the proscription by the address of his 
wife, who had made him pass for dead, and by the fidelity of his 
freedman, who gave him an asylum: when Octavia, having intro- 
duced them all into the presence of Octavius, represented in such 
powerful terms the generous devotion of the wife and the servant, 
that she obtained the pardon of the husband, and the title of a 
Roman knight for the freedman. — Octavius urged the marriage 
from views of policy: Antony was influenced merely by the im- 
petuosity of his desires; and Octavia alone was guided by a sen- 
timent worthy of her noble character, — the hope of being the 
pledge of peace. This idea had been participated by the nego- 
tiators of the treaty, and by the Roman people; and the senate 
only complied with the universal wish, when they dispensed with 
the law which prohibited a widow from marrying again within ten 
months after the death of her first husband. ‘The ceremony was 
celebrated with the most brilliant rejoicings: but they attracted less 
notice than the interesting Octavia, in whom the hopes of all were 
united. She appeared fully to justify those expectations. Her 
pure and unaffected charms effaced all recollections of Cleopatra ; 
and the sentiments which she inspired, though new to Antony, 
were by no means foreign to his disposition, which was naturally 
generous, and he surrendered himself tv them with transport.’ 
(Vol. ii. p.84.) 


The charms of Cleopatra, however, had not yet lost their 
empire over the fickle and voluptuous Antony; and, after his 
reconciliation at Tarentum with Octavius, he left Octavia 
suddenly, and for ever. In Syria, where he was preparing 
the war against the Parthians, he was rejoined by Cleopatra ; 
who extorted from the unresisting prodigality of her para- 
mour gifts and cessions of territory which spread a general 
indignation through the army. A faint ray of common sense 
flashed across his eyes for a short interval; and, previously to 
his expedition against the Parthians, he sent her into Egypt. 
The author well relates the evils which Antony encountered 
in his eastern expedition, and the fatal improvidence into 
which his unhappy passion betrayed him: 


‘ The disastrous retreat from Media, far from opening the eyes 
of Antony to the abyss which his infatuation was digging beneath 
his feet, seemed only to render it the more impervious. Scarcely 
had he entered Laodicza, when he dispatched a light vessel to in- 
vite Cleopatra to meet him at a place situated between Berytus 
and Sidon, on a part of the coast that was but little frequented. 
He delayed not to go thither himself, and appeared only to have 
been detained at Laodiczea to accomplish the secret designs of 
Octavius, by issuing the fatal order which sacrificed the life of 
the last branch of the family of Pompey. In this obscure corner 
of Syria, the conqueror of Philippi, equally insenisble to the 
memory of his former glory and the humiliation of his recent dis- 
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asters, wasted his time in sighing for the vessel which was to bring 
the fatal object of his delirium. Gaming, wine, and debauchery 
could not amuse his spirits ; and often in the midst of the banquet, 
leaving the table to his guests, he would wander along the shore, 
to cast his impatient looks over the ocean. At last, Cleopatra 
appeared.’ — 

‘ He then proceeded with her to Alexandria, where he forgot 
all his reverses.’ (Vol. ii. p. 223.) 


In his seventh book, the writer traces with great fidelity, 
from Dion, Appian, and Paterculus, the progress by which 
Octavius rose to the supreme power. After his victory at 
Naulochus, which left Italy-without an enemy, he returned 
triumphantly to Rome; where he was received at the gates by 
the different orders of the state, each crowned with flowers. 
Having, in compliance with an antient law, which forbade 
the entrance of a General with his army into the city, ad- 
dressed the people on the outside of the walls, he confined 
himself to a modest relation of his exploits, gave an account 
of all the acts of his administration, and congratulated him- 
self on having attained the end of his labours by the termin- 
ation of the civil wars. His whole conduct at Rome aimed 
at popularity. He accepted only a few of the honours de- 
creed him by the senate; declared that the reign of the laws 
was established ; invited the magistrates to resume their func- 
tions; and asserted that, after the success of the Parthian 
expedition, he would propose to his colleague (Lepidus had 
already been stripped of 27s share) the abdication of their 
triumvirate: taking care, at the same time, to draw all pos- 
sible advantage from Antony’s imprudences, and particularly 
from his disastrous retreat from Media. He also extended 
the power and confirmed the security of the empire by the 
conquest of Dalmatia and Moesia. The people, (fatigued 
with a long continuance of calamity, turned their eyes to him 
who had united personal and civil security to the other bless- 
ings of peace; and, by adecree which passed unanimously, 
they conferred on him the tribunitian power. He was, more- 
over, indefatigable in the correction of abuses. — Much of the 
amelioration of the disposition of Octavius, who had hitherto 
appeared only as a crafty and bloody tyrant, has been justly 
attributed by historians to the beneficent influence of Mecce- 
nas; who advised him to proclaim edicts of amnesty, and 
awakened in his breast a taste for letters and the arts. 
Agrippa, also, is not undeserving of a considerable share 
of panegyric for this salutary work. 

After the rupture between Antony and Octavius, and the 
arrival of the former with his army at Ephesus, the latter, who 
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found himself anticipated, and who had not yet collected all 
his means of defence, was considerably alarmed: but all his 
apprehensions vanished, when he heard that Cleopatra had 
arrived at Ephesus to join his infatuated colleague. The 
folly of Antony, says Plutarch, continued to urge him along; 
for the gods had decreed that the world should be subject to 
the authority of Octavius. After the wicked repudiation of 
Octavia, war actually existed between the colleagues, and 
Antony was abandoned by his warmest friends and partizans. 
The hopes of the republican party were kept alive by the pro- 
mised dissolution of the triumvirate: but, whatever might be 
the event of the present contest, it was clear that success or 
miscarriage must equally terminate in their common servi- 
tude.— Respecting Asinius Pollio, whom Horace has cele- 
brated in one of his odes, and whom Virgil has immortalized 
in the splendid predictions of the Eclogue which is inscribed 
with his name, we have here the following notice : 


‘ Of the imprudent procrastinations of Antony, Octavius 
availed himself to finish his preparations. He particularly desired 
to obtain the adherence of Pollio, to give greater weight to his 
cause, and to decide those who were still wavering. Pollio had 
for some time been alienated from Antony, but he had wholly 
retired from public life. He considered that he had lost the good- 
will of Octavius by some satirical verses; and, although the 
triumvir merely replied to them in an epigram, he was byno means 
disposed to rely on this apparent moderation. His friends having 
pressed him to answer the epigram ; “ you forget,” said he, * that 
it is no easy matter scribere contra illum qui proscribere potest.’ * 
The opportunity was favourable for a complete reconciliation : 
but the proud disposition of Pollio was little adapted to those 
times, when it became expedient to bend to the authority of one 
individual ; and, moreover, the consciousness of his own superiority 
kept him aloof from a party in which others had acquired by pre- 
vious services the highest posts. ‘ I shall remain neutral,” said 
he, “in the quarrel, and I shall be the victim, whoever may be 
the conqueror.” Notwithstanding this refusal, the sincerity of 
Pollio, and a common taste for literature, generated by degrees 
the closest intimacy between them. Octavius attached the high- 
est value to it; and having learned that, a few days after the death 
of Caius his grandson, Pollio had given a great entertainment, — 
‘‘ You know,”’ said he, ‘ the place which you hold in my friend- 
ship. Iam surprized that you should share so little in my afflic- 
tion.” — “ I supped with my friends,” replied Pollio, ‘‘on the very 
day in which I had lost my son Herius.” Pollio thus exhibited the 





* Of this saying the English language cannot convey a due 
translation, but it has its original force in the French, d’écrire 
contre celui qut peut proscrire. 
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strength of a mind, or rather the abuse of a strong mind, which 
was hardened to the feelings of nature when it had no longer to 
struggle against the caprices of fortune. His life was extended 
to his eightieth year. Esteemed as a poet and historian, he was 
still not distinguished but for his eloquence, in which he had ob- 
tained the first rank among the orators formed in the school of 
Cicero.’ (Vol. ii. p. 310.) 

The eighth and last book is a summary of the events that 
succeeded the decisive battle of Actium, the death of Antony 
and of Cleopatra, and the consummation of the supreme 
power raised on the ruins of the republic by Octavius, whose 
name was exchanged by the servile adulation of the times for 
that of Augustus. We have not space to follow the author 
into the subsequent part of his narration. The Roman em- 
pire commenced on the 7th day of January, in the seventh 
consulship of Octavius: but the conference which is said to 
have taken place between Octavius, Meccenas, and Agrippa, 
when the former adopted the advice of Meccenas which re- 
commended him to preserve the sovereign power in his own 
hands, has generally been considered to be the epoch of its 
establishment. According to this calculation, it took place in 
the beginning of September, in the year 725 of the city, and 
in the 35th year of his age. 

We have thus attempted a sketch of the plan of M. Nov- 
GAREDE in his history of this revolution; and we have also 
made copious extracts from his work, in order to give our 
readers a fair specimen of his manner both in sentiment and 
diction. With respect to language, although he appears to 
us occasionally to make a picture instead of contenting him- 
self with an exact recital, he has executed his task with ele- 
gance and spirit. If he does not exert a deep interest, the 
beaten track which he has chosen and the circumscribed na- 
ture of his plan will fully account for the failure. Wecannot 
deem such a work a desideratum in historical literature. Af- 
ter Vertot and Ferguson, what remained to be done? The 
narrowness also of his subject has been a great disadvantage 
tohim. He begins, at the death of Julius Ceesar, to trace the 
causes which had long been at work, and were efficiently in 
action, to undermine and corrupt the Roman liberty, con- 
siderably before even the domination of Marius or Sylla. 
They may be found in the inordinate extension of the Roman 
conquests, and the wealth brought to Rome from her foreign 
acquisitions; in the long and obstinate struggles between the 
patrician and the plebeian orders ; and, above all, in the decay 
which had commenced long before that period in public 
spirit and public virtue. In short, the history of the de- 


cline of Rome is almost the history of Rome itself. = 
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depravation began early, and worked unseen; till loxury, 
and the change of manners which it superinduced, achieved 
the subversion of the republic, and fitted the Roman mind 
for the proud despotism which still displayed * excess of glory, 


though obscured,” even in the days of her servitude and de- 
eradation. 





“¢ Sevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciscitur orbem.” 
JUV. Vi. 292. 
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Art. VI. Voyage Critique a Etna, &c.; i.e. Critical Travels 
to Mount Etna, in 1819. By J. A. De GourBILLON. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Paris. 1820. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 
1]. Is. 

ie appears that the author of these volumes has three times 
visited many parts of Italy, and was so Italianized that, 

many years before his last excursion, he had translated Dante, 
and waited only for that which we apprehend he will never 
find, the absence of restraints on literature, to publish his 
version to the world. When we consider the difficulties in 
the way of an intimate acquaintance with Dante; and that, 
from the personality of his satire and the fugitive nature of 
his subjects, it was necessary to establish separate chairs for 
lecturers on his works almost immediately after his death; 
we may conclude that M. pe GoursiLton had mastered the 
greatest difficulties in becoming acquainted with a country, 
and its language. He laments an inconsiderate engagement 
with an English gentleman to travel in company; observes on 
the wide difference between admiring a friend for his amiable 
or for his learned endowments; and, with great delicacy to his 
fellow-traveller, ascribes their separation, to effect which he 
first raised the standard of revolt, to mutual patience pushed 
too far. Inthe course of his route, however, he is frequently 
in company for many days together with Sir Frederick Hen- 
niker and Mr. Waddington; and with them he visits by far 
the most interesting object in Sicily, and one of the most in- 
teresting in the world, the Temple of Sejesta. In every part 
of his Sicilian tour, he vigorously combats and explodes the 
errors of Brydone and Borch; and, from the tone and con- 
text of his whole book, we are not scrupulous in concluding 
that he is an author on whose good faith the utmost reliance 
may be placed. 

We are inclined, however, to regret M. pe Goursit- 
LON’s ignorance of the Greek language; which, in Italian 
Greece and Sicily, must have occasionally compelled him 
to see through the spectacles of books, and only to be 
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a transfuser of the same liquor into a different vessel. This 
deficiency is also heightened by an affected contempt for 
the language which must have been the first vehicle of 
information to his guides, whenever he appeals to them; and 
we can always perceive an ungraceful manner of treating 
subjects connected with antient lore, in persons who have not 
been enabled to drink deeply at the fountain-head. The 
warmest admirers of Shakspeare must feel for him when he 
familiarly calls Helen ** Nell,” and brutalizes Homer’s cha- 
racters in Troilus and Cressida; and the warmest of M. pr 
GouRBILton’s friends must feel for him, when, instead of de- 
ploring his non-acquaintance with a language almost neces- 
sary to a considerable portion of his labours, he ridicules with 
bad taste as ‘scholastic nonsense’ that which would really have 
made a man of him. Indeed, when he tells us, and tells us 
truly, that, in accounting for the first inhabitants of Sicily, 
whom we will call Sicels, and the different settlers, chiefly of 
Grecian origin, who may be distinguished by the name of 
Sicilians, (a distinction not sufficiently observed,) we can trust 
to little more than probability, we cannot but think that it 
would have been a proof of far better taste in him to have been 
contented with the epitome of their origins, with which 'Thu- 
cydides ushers in the unfortunate Syracusan expedition, than 
to have paraded his readers over an account of Ceres, Isis, 
Io, Orus, Proserpine, &c., with which he appears to canvass 
for the semblance of some collision with secrets of which he 
knows nothing. If we mistake not, Mr. Eustace was at best 
but an indifferent Grecian; and, indeed, we have ever ex- 
pressed our belief that nature had done more for our country- 
man than application. There is a sort of touch, a kind of 
masonic sympathy, which usually enables us to discover easily 
and surely the depth of a man’s knowlege of these arcana; 
and, if we are not much deceived, Mr. Eustace and his con- 
tinuator, together with the present author, might, with ad- 

vantage to themselves and their readers, have known more. 
We have always been of opinion that the natural character 
of the Neapolitans, overlaid and disfigured as it has been for 
ages by governments in perpetual and hereditary hostility 
with the governed, has been much vilified by numerous wri- 
ters of all countries. Yet nature does wonders for man as 
well as for the soil in that delicious land. The lazzaroni, 
whom every Dr. Humdrum, travelling with his pupil, teaches 
the youth to despise without knowing, are a class of men 
neither in a state which might be desired nor in that which may 
with justice be despised by the philanthropist. From every 
thing that we can learn of their habits and subsistence, they 
are 
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are at least equal to the paupers of our own country in 
health, food, and happiness. Some of them exercise the 
wholesome and robust employment of fishing, while others 
cry the fish when caught; some cry fruit and vegetables 
through the city; some are porters, and their bodily powers 
are proverbial; all are in some way employed; and the 
nursery-story of their sleeping naked in the streets is refuted 
by an ordinance, which is enforced by the regular rounds of 
the city guard, who are appointed to prevent such a breach 
of the first law in civilization. It is true that the nobles and 
the monks between them have imbued this class with notions 
tolerably superstitious: but, as this was their object, the at- 
tainment of it should not, in reason, be made a charge against 
the poor lazzaroni. 

In the reign and under the influence of Napoleon, those 
bands of robbers who now infest Calabria and the Roman 
states had disappeared. At present, thanks to their govern- 
ments, they are organized, and licensed by compositions ex- 
torted from rulers whom they despise. 


‘ At the top of the hills which command Frascati, a little town 
situated about three leagues from Rome, are the ruins of the an- 
tient Tusculum, where Cicero composed his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. In the midst of these ruins stands a pleasant modern villa 
called * La Ruffinella,” belonging to Lucien Bonaparte. Some 
robbers came down from the mountains, and penetrated in broad 
day-light into the garden where Lucien was walking. He per- 
ceived their object, and attempted to escape to a pavilion where 
his family were assembled : but, foiled in this, he hid himself be- 
hind a bush. His secretary, drawn to the spot by his earnest 
admonitions to his children to barricade themselves within the 
pavilion, was seized instead of his master, gagged, and carried off 
among the mountains. ‘That faithful servant voluntarily exposed 
himself to this danger to save Lucien, and encouraged the rob- 
bers in the erroneous belief that they had secured the real master 
of the house. I have seen the cavern in which they confined 
him, and rested on the bed of leaves on which this generous man 
passed more than one painful night. On the next day, all Rome 
was apprized of the event: the fact was undeniable, for Lucien 
himself was the narrator. At the expiration of a few days, a 
man put a letter into his hand, which set an enormous price on 
the ransom of the person who had been erroneously taken by the 
robbers for himself, and marked out the place at which the sum 
was to be deposited. The police of Rome knew and acquiesced 
in the transaction; the sum wes paid; the generous friend was 
liberated ; and the Roman police remained inactive.’ 


How many instances of these disgraceful events have 
lately come before the eyes of English readers and English 
travellers ! 

Apr. Rev. VoL. Xcii. LI Let 
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Let us turn to another topic. 


‘ As for the modern title of the Two Sicilies,’ says the author, 
‘ it would be difficult to adduce a pretension more absurd, more 
frivolous, more contrary, in a word, to the nature of things, and 
to historical facts. That part of Italy which belongs to the King 
of Naples, and which the Latins knew by the name of Magna 
Grecia, was never called Sicily: but that strange denomination 
was the creation of a pontiff’s brain, about the close of the four- 
teenth century. This absurdity of the Holy Father was adopted 
by Martin, King of Sicily Proper; who, without possessing an 
inch of land in terra firma, gave his pretended continental states 
the name of * Sicily beyond the Pharos,” and called the island, 
“* Sicily on this side of the Pharos.” Alphonso of Arragon, in 
uniting the two crowns, took care to follow this example, and fixed 
on these countries the appellation of the Two Sicilies.’ 


The old name of Palermo, Panormus, we shall with all 
due deference take in its obvious sense, and trace to its obvi- 
ous derivation ; which is, like the Peiraic lands in many parts 


of Proper Greece, simply allusive to its commodiousness as a 
harbour or landing-place. 


We extract the following picture of the actual state of 
letters at Palermo, for the benefit of those who admire cen- 
sorships: 


‘ If we are to believe our two travellers (Borch and Brydone } 
letters and the arts, the sciences and commerce, must flourish 
highly at Palermo; and yet I found it impossible, in this centre 
of industry and intelligence, to obtain a thermometer, a descrip- 
tion of the city, engravings of antient monuments, or even a map 
of the country. But then the shops abound in Madonnas, saints, 
and relics of admirable workmanship, and of moderate price. 

‘As to letters, they are here on the same footing with the 
sciences and the arts: few good books are to be found, or the 
booksellers dare not sell them except to persons furnished with a 
permit from the Holy Office. The list of prohibited books would 
of itself form a volume. These strange restrictions are not con- 
fined to the purchase of books; in all libraries, public or pri- 
vate, the fatal interdict is written at the back of the volumes. I 
have read it on the Natural History of Buffon ; and it is with the 
greatest precaution, and only after a long acquaintance, that the 
librarian will confide to another, in his own presence, any work 
that is forbidden by the Holy Office. Unable any longer to de- 
stroy curiosity by committing the inquirer to the flames, they ex- 
haust it by depriving it of food. After these details, it would be 
impertinent to broach the subject of a free press; of which the 
very name would here be unintelligible. Yet things are not so 
desperate as they might seem at first sight ; the spirit of tolerance 
advances here; and, with the necessary permissions, we see daily 
issuing from the press ascetic dissertations, remarks on the — 
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and mystical movements towards the heart of Jesus: — but these 
permissions are difficult to obtain, even in favour of works least 
likely to excite the unquiet watchfulness of a timid government. 
The restrictions and formalities of the censorship involve equally 
every kind of work, from the horn-book upwards. I have before 
me a catalogue with this title: Zhe Books comprized in the Index 
of the Roman Censorship are permitted to be sold only to those Pur- 
chasers who shall produce to the Bookseller the Pontifical Permit. 
This catalogue is dated ann. 1819! 


Then follows an account of the formalities necessary to the 
ushering of a new book into the world, or the reprinting of 
an old one: to these, as usual, may be added loss of time, 
inoney, patience, and many other sacrifices; after all which, 
if the work possesses the merit of utter worthlessness, the 
apostolical censor, who is a man usually as ignorant as he is 
arrogant, gives his zmprimatur.—In his strictures on Borch’s 
account of the Temple of Segesta, the present author surely 
in his severity is forgetful of exactness. ‘ Its circumference,” 
says Borch, “is very fine: it is formed of- thirty-six large 
columns, fourteen lateral, and six in front:” by which we 
suppose he meant that, of the four columns at the angles, the 
face presented to the side and that which is presented to the 
front should count as one column. His description is defi- 
cient in clearness, but, we conceive, is decently intelligible, 
und undeserving of M. bE G.’s severe censure. 

On returning to Palermo, the author falls in with a num- 
ber of Sicilian recruits : 


‘ Escorted by twenty or thirty men on horseback, two or three 
hundred on foot, of all ages, panting with fatigue, covered with 
perspiration and dust, and extenuated to the last degree by hunger 
and thirst ; without shoes, stockings, or hats ; their hands forcibly 
bound behind them; and walking in two lines on each side of a 
cord which connected them altogether ;— these were our com- 
panions on re-entering Palermo. 

‘ If this spectacle had occurred to us only for the first time, we 
might have been tempted to take the men on foot for a band of 
assassins, and those on horseback for guards or executioners: but 
we had seen the same thing frequently at Naples; where, as at 
Palermo, the habit of crouching under their own ignominy had 
made the people totally indifferent to all feeling on the subject. 
The carabineers were gendarmes of Ferdinand: the handcuffed 
men were honest Sicilian peasants, intended of course, by this 
mode of recruiting, to be transformed into soldiery burning with 
enthusiasm for their country. 

‘Not far from Taormina, after having admired the beauty of 
the view, our eyes were forcibly attracted to a fine modern house 
rising in the midst of the ruins which surround us on this spot. 
We could have laid ten to one that this house was a convent. It 
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was so. The Franciscans of Taormina have here a retreat of 
more value than the walls of their city. These good fathers are 
strangers neither to luxury nor to refinement: their table is ex- 
cellent, their cellar better still, and their garden filled with the 
most delicious fruits. Towards the bottom of the platform in 
question stands a pretty belvidere, called by them la Vardiola, 
whence the view is lost in a space equally smiling and unbounded. 
Hither it is that the hermits of Taormina piously resort every 
evening, to digest, to pray, and to sleep.’ 


The author has copied from some Italian documents a list 
of the curious and dreadful changes produced by earthquakes 
in the two Sicilies in 1783. We are all acquainted with the 
fate of the Lucrine Lake: but the earthquake, which con- 
verted it into a mountain in one night, was by no means 
singular either in power or effect; and the convulsions of 
1783 appear to have been yet more terrible in their caprice. 
Among very many stories of these earthquakes, M. pe G. 
gives some which are taken from a proces verbal drawn up on 


the spot, and supported by the testimonies of the principal 
of the persons concerned. 


‘ The city of Terra Nova was destroyed by that quadruple kind 
of earthquake which is known by the different denominations of 
shocks from oscillations, from elevation, from depression, and 
from rebounding. The last kind is the most horrible, as it is 
the most unusual. but the ruins of this unhappy city afford so 


many examples of this species of earthquake, that the most in- 
credulous mind must acquiesce in its existence.’ 


Some instances are then stated, of houses and even lands 
that changed their situation; and the latter casualty gave 
rise to a curious law-suit, arising from the sudden transport- 
ation of an olive-ground to a field planted with mulberry- 
trees. It was settled by arbitration; and the proprietor of 
the usurping soil was compelled to share his olives with the 
master of the land that had been usurped. 


‘ In one of the streets was an inn, distant about three hundred 
paces from the river Soli: immediately before the formidable 
shock, the host, John Aguilino, his wife, one of their nieces, and 
four travellers, were in a ground-floor room of the inn. At one 
end of it was a bed; at the foot of the bed, a drasier, to contain 
hot charcoal ; and around the room were some chairs, a table, and 
different domestic utensils. The host was fast asleep on the bed ; 
his wife was seated before the drasier, with her feet resting on its 
base, and holding in, her arms her niece, with whom she was play- 
ing; the four travellers were sitting round a table on the left of 
the door, engaged in a game at cards. Such were the different 
attitudes of the personages, and such the disposition of the scene, 
when, in a shorter time than would be required to relate it, the 
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theatre and actors had changed their place. .A violent shock de- 
tached the house from the soil on which it rested: house, host, 
hostess, niece, and the four travellers, were thrown in an instant 


to the other side of the river; and a frightful abyss appeared on 
the spot which they had left.’ 


This hasty transition was, as we might expect, fatal to 
most of the party, of whom only the host and hostess sur- 
vived: but the journey through the air appears to have been 
almost imperceptible; and the drasier only appeared to slip 
from the hostess, who was first convinced of her migration 
by the novelty of the external objects that surrounded the 
ruius of her house. 

[t is not easy to discover the author’s reason for selecting 
the title which he has given to his book, since the ascent of 
Etna occupies but a very small proportion of it; and of that 
proportion a considerable share is made up at the expence of 
Fazzello, an author of the sixteenth century, and of the Abbé 
Ferrara, of Spallanzant, and of the fanciful picture of Bry- 
done: of whom the latter, it has now been ascertained past 
all doubt, was indebted to hearsays, wrought up by his fine 
imagination, for all the details of his ascent. M. pe Gour- 
BILLON not only travelled habitually with one well-informed 
Englishman, but seems at no time to have journeyed far 
without an English associate; and his ascent of Etna was 
performed on the side of Catana in company with Mr. Rae 
Wilson, who had just arrived in Sicily from the Holy Land. 
Not to involve ourselves in all the difficulties and hardships 
sustained by the travellers through the three Etnaan regions, 
{of which the neglect to supply themselves with water was 
by far the greatest,) we will take our places by the side 
of the author on the platform which surimounts the cone 
of Etna, and surrounds that oval gulf or crater which, at 
the time of his visit, was supposed to measure about 13,734 
¥rench feet in circumference. It is clear, however, that its 
dimensions must be variable, and the report of Borelli in 
1669 made it amount to 37,468 feet. This grand total is 
subdivided into secondary craters, mutually separated by 
natural bounds and ramparts, produced or destroyed at the 
caprice of the volcano on which they rest. ‘The whole cir- 
cumference of what is called the crater contains, according 
to M. pE GouRBILLON’s account, four distinct abysses: the 
extinguished crater facing to the south, the great crater to 
the east, one to the north, and one to the west, which he 
calls the central crater, because it occupies the largest share 
of the centre of the grand gulf that contains the whole. The 
eastern appeared quite as large as the erater of Vesuvius, 
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and we hope that the author has some data more accurate 
than the eye for supposing its circumference to be about 
5624 feet. After one unsuccessful attempt to descend the 
southern or extinguished crater, which ended in finding him- 
self, as he ascertained by the fall of a Jarge fragment, at the 
edge of a frightful and precipitous abyss, M. pe G. with dif- 
ficulty returned, and with his English friend effected the 
descent in a more favourable part. 


‘ It is possible that this abyss may have been visited by others, 
but I am inclined to flatter myself with the contrary belief; and 
two reasons of considerable weight appear to support this dream 
of self-love; viz. no traveller, or historian, with whom I am ac- 
quainted, has given any account of the enterprize; and, on the 
whole surface of the soil, covered in this part with a fine yellow 
sand, we could not discover the slightest trace of a human foot. 
Whether this be a fancy or a reality, we yielded to the desire, 
which may appear puerile, of marking our visit to the crater of 
the volcano; and each left his card on a fragment of lava. 

‘ On arriving at the bottom of the gulf, we drank to the healtl 
of Etna, and to the success of our enterprize. Thus acquitted 
of our obligation to the genius of the mountain, and our guardian 
genius also, without communicating our design, we were both 
brought, by a mechanical movement, towards the edge of the 
abyss where we expected, but a little time before, to have found 
a speedy and certain death. The sight of this rock, from seven 
to eight hundred feet high, and the frightful appearance of this 
mass of lava overhanging its base, would have convinced us that 
the first direction of our descent was very dangerous: but when, 
from our present station, we recognized the place where we had 
lately tried it, a shudder involuntarily seized us, and presented 
to us the feeling of danger in all its horror,’ 


M. pE GourBILLON attempted the northern crater, but was 
prevented from descending by the sulphureous exhalations, 
the burning and unsteady footing, and the utter impossibility 
of directing his course by his sight when clouded by crossing 
volumes of smoke. If to fix the attention of our readers 
on these enterprizes were to enlarge the bounds of certain 
knowlege, we might extract many pages of considerable in- 
terest: but when it is considered that, in these regions, we 
tread on deceitful embers, always working changes on every 
locality within their reach ; that the cone of snow vomiting 
fire, as the top of Vesuvius appeared to Fazzello, would be at 
present untrue in both its features of description; that neither 
is snow to be found in these regions, nor fire in the intervals 
of eruptions; that, though the mountain-colossus might appear 
the same as a whole, its details, when approached, vary at 
every successive eruption ; that mountains formed and = 
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sunken were the works frequently of a single hour ; — when 
all these changes are considered, the utmost that a traveller can 
do is to paint what he saw at a given time; and no man should 
say that he has described Etna for a period more durable 
than its short state of quiescence. Less fortunate than Spal- 
lanzani, the present author was disappointed of seeing the 
burning lava in its state of liquefaction in the abyss of the great 
crater: but he was gratified with the view of this appalling 
phenomenon at the crater newly opened in the year 1819, a 
few months before his arrival; at which time all appeared 
yet in action, murmuring, shaking, bubbling, boiling, spark- 
jing, and presenting all the appearances that man’s * lawless 
and uncertain thoughts” ascribe to the volcanic abysses which 
he is not allowed to fathom. 

Though the author’s description of the modern and con- 


jectural account of antient Syracuse is in a style and spirit 


which we do not quite approve in him who treads sacred 
places, yet it raises our ideas of Thucydides, whose com- 
pressed narrative contains details so very circumstantial. ‘The 
four cities, Ortygia, Acradina, ‘Tyche, and Neapolis, whose 
union and inclosure formed the antient Syracuse, occupied an 
extent of which the circumference was ten leagues: but the 
country of Archimedes is now a city peopled with clergy, 
and is in that state of decrepitude, ignominy, and decay, which 
it seems is considered at ‘Trappau as necessary to the pre- 
servation of * order” and the * social compact.” § If,’ says 
the present writer, § you wish to have precise notions of the 
consequences of giving an ascendancy to priests, come and 
pass a few months in Sicily, and your ideas will be the clearer.’ 
Yo leave this melancholy.subject, of a system patronized by 
too many of our English statesmen, and becoming gradually 
a part of our political creed, we will transcribe the author’s 
account of an original character; who, we hope, is still living 
at Syracuse, and enjoying the fruits of his learning, integrity, 
and happy enthusiasm. 


‘ The most distinguished man of science in this city is doubtless 
the Abbé Capodici, of whom | shall have occasion to speak fre- 
quently. This Nestor of antiquaries, whose labours and researches 
have thrown so much light on the history of his country, yet 
awaits, in his declining years, the recompense due to his patriotic 
efforts. It were difficult to see any thing more extraordinary than 
this respectable old man; who, in spite of his white head, yet 
preserves all the activity and ardour of youth. His love of study, 
and especially of antiquities, surpasses belief. He lives but in 
antient times, — speaks but antient languages,+— dreams but of 
antient monuments, — and traces back all things to the deluge. 
The house which he occupies would be an exhibition in Paris or 
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London. In it one breathes the rancidness of antient times, 
and beholds nothing but objects that have seen their two or 
three thousand years. The room in which the Abbé studies resem- 
bles no one existing thing : all antiquity has concurred in furnishing 
it. The four walls are papered with inscriptions and epitaphs, in 
every language, the oldest, the scarcest, and the most unintelligible. 
All round the room, are ranged worm-eaten and dusty tablets, 
covered with antiquities of every kind and denomination ; and, as if 
space were yet wanting, we find the same on the floor, on the tables, 
under the chairs, and under the very bed; for, if I do not much 
mistake, the very night-vessel is an antient lacrymatory. In a 
word, no man was ever so enamoured of his calling. The love of 
antient times and of dates extends with him even to the details 
which he adds to the titles of his books; and as a proof of it I 
subjoin that of his great work. 
‘ « Antient Monuments of Syracuse, illustrated by the Anti- 
uary Joseph-Maria Capodiéci, Arethusian Shepherd, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Pericletans of Messina, and of the Academy 
of Good Taste at Palermo ; Honorary Associate of the Arcadian 
Academy at Rome; Correspondent of the Royal Academy of His- 
tory and Belles Lettres at Naples; Secretary to the Office of Sicilian 
Antiquities, &c. &c. &c. Second Edition. Dedicated to the Ama- 
teurs of Antiquities. At Syracuse, from the Press of Don Francis 
M. Puligo; Ann. 1816, from the Birth of Christ: Ann. 2592 of the 
Olympiads; or, which comes to the same thing, the fourth year of 
the 648th Olympiad.” ’ 


With all this recondite jargon, the book is extremely use- 
ful, if not indispensable, to those who wish to profit by a 
sojourn in Syracuse. 

Of the Temple of Diana, the most beautiful in Syracuse, 
but three columns of Greco-Sicilian order, fluted, now re- 
main; which are let into the walls of a modern house, and 
seen through glass-doors that have been placed before them 
for their protection. The barbarians who destroyed this 
splendid edifice, together with the Temple of Diana, were 
neither Saracens nor Goths, but monks and princes calling 
themselves Christians.—In the author’s long account of Syra- 
cuse and its latomia, we are at a loss to find any great merit. 
The baths and antiquities of Ortygia, with its ample harbour, 
the fountain of Arethusa, the museum, the antient monu- 
ments of Acradina, and indeed nearly all the objects that 
arrest his pen, including the supposed ear of Dionysius, are 
submitted to us in rs occasionally brilliant, but too 
generally light and trivial: 

The fault of this work is a certain subacidity of humour, 
which betrays itself in too many short and impatient terms 
of satire and reproach, in a Jand calling for the utmost in- 
dulgence from its visitors; a land in the highest state of 
social order, loyalty, and good government, according to the 
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sense now attempted to be affixed to those words; in short, 
a land of children in point of useful knowlege, and of full- 
grown adepts in all the arts that are the inventions of mona- 
chism and despotism. A strong inclination for the south, 
and for the Italian character, which the author defends in many 
parts of his volumes, leads him into an eulogy of the late Revo- 
lution; which we hope may be the commencement of a new 
order of things, more favourable to the designs of Providence 
in creating a country that is an Elysium, and peopling the 
garden with beings capable of all that is great and good, 
whenever the chains, which at present threaten them again, 


may finally be broken. 





Art. VII. L’ Europe et ses Colonies, &c.; i.e. Europe and its 
Colonies, in December, 1819. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1820. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 16s. sewed. 


T= French, says this author in his preface, are too exclu- 

sively occupied with their own internal discussions, and 
observe with comparative indifference the march of exterior 
policy. ‘They cannot, however, without danger to their 
eventual consequence, wholly neglect the consideration of 
those claims which divide and agitate the European cabinets. 
If so many incipient negotiations, now broken and now re- 
sumed, are to terminate in an appeal to the * last reason” of 
sovereigns, France would vainly attempt to remain neuter ; 
for by the force of circumstances she would find herself en- 
gaged in the murderous conflict. 

It is important, therefore, that I'renchmen should pursue 
the thread of those intrigues which give birth to so many 
congresses, and to so many ephemeral treaties, in which 
nothing is achieved but the temporary deception of each 
other ; and in order to render popular in France the knowlege 
of those ‘higher interests, which form the motives of conduct 
of the principal courts of Europe, this sketch, we are told, 
has been undertaken. London, it is added, is in a great 
measure now the centre of the politics of the world. Its in- 
fluence is of the most extensive description; the interests of 
the distant nations are there studied, known, and appreciated ; 
and no capital can boast so comprehensive a possession of 
statistical information, or so large a body of able statesmen. 
It is in London, therefore, that the author supposes himself to 
be stationed to observe the surrounding play of universal 
policy: but he begins by discussing the views of Russia, 
whose ambition threatens at once so vast a circle of powerful 
neighbours. 

Such 
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Such are the writer’s brief preliminary observations. His 
first chapter describes Russia as a monstrum_horrendum, in- 
forme, ingens, but without adding cui lumen ademptum. It 
subsists, he says, on invasions, slow indeed but progressive 
and certain. Whatever is contiguous in any direction is sys- 
tematically prepared to receive its yoke. It advances gra- 
dually, with the calm expansion of a great river in the season 
of its floods. The states, which it threatens to overflow, are 
China, Persia, Hindostan, ‘Turkey, Poland, Sweden, and even 
California: a section is allotted to each of these; and 
the steps are detailed which are taken by Russia in order to 
acquire ascendancy over them. At present, Great Britain 
has no cause to fear the intrusion of Russian ambassadors at 
Pekin ; on the contrary, it would be a step gained for both to 
familiarize there the residence of an European envoy. Nor 
is the danger of Hindostan to be called pressing, until the 
intervening Persian provinces have ceased to be independent: 
— but, as Russia is about to give a new sovereign to Persia 
at the decease of the present Shah, and as the government 
of Calcutta has apparently determined to protect the acces- 
sion of a different individual from the one who is patronized 
at Moscow, it is possible that a war concerning the Persian 
succession will arise between the Emperor Alexander and the 
Governor-General of British India. This war needs not 
necessarily involve the cabinet of St. James’s, but probably 
will; as our fleets must be requisite in the Persian gulf, to 
land troops for the occupation of Bassora and Bagdad, the 
maritime and Mesopotamian part of Persia being that which 
we can most easily preserve for our candidate. With the as- 
sistance of Sweden and Prussia, we could in Europe occupy 
Memel, Mittaw, Riga, and even Petersburgh, and _ assert 
through our navy a glittering ascendancy in the Baltic: but 
winter would reverse the conquests of a summer, and bury 
the British legions, like those of Bonaparte, beneath the 
snow. We may therefore presume that a treaty of par- 
tition will be deemed more prudent than a conflict; that the 
coasts of the Persian gulf will be given up to British com- 
merce; and that the entire basin of territory, which empties 
its waters into the Caspian, will be added to the possessions 
of the great landholder, and the Shah of Persia will sink 
into a boyard. It deserves the notice of the statesman, that 
the Russians introduce themselves into Persia in avowed alli- 
ance with the Armenian Christians, who are Trinitarians: 
but that the mass of Persian population, whether Mohamme- 
dan, Jewish, or Parsee, is anxiously Unitarian; in so much 
that the young Persians sent to study in this country visited 
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ostentatiously the Unitarian places of worship. Missionaries 
of this description, therefore, would be more likely there to 
found with a Christian sect the connected European literature, 
and the resulting political allegiance. 


‘ The English government,’ says the author, p.15., ¢ partakes 
the alarm of the Sophi, and has received the Persian embassy 
with a welcome which gives umbrage to Russia, whose agents 
were intent on discovering its secret object ; which, as we are in- 
formed, consisted in a demand of subsidies and troops to support 
Mirza-Abbas. The cabinet of Teheran must have attached great 
importance to the success of this mission, as the ambassador had 
the imprudence to state in some saloons that, if the message 
which he should carry back did not correspond with the wishes 
of his sovereign, he should be strangled on his return. There is 
reason to suppose that the answer was not discouraging, and that 
Persia is conceding to English commerce some facilities in return 
for secret assistance. But Persia will have stirred in vain. [It is 
too late. The Czar has triumphed, and the intervention of Eng- 
land will be unable to prevent Fath-Ali from incurring the fortune 
of the last king of Poland.’ 


A fourth section specifies the dangers of Turkey, which is 
stated to be threatened along its whole frontier. ‘The Bishop 
of Montenegro has thrown into the arms of Russia his ec- 
clesiastical republic of fanatical Greeks on the Adriatic coast ; 
and Albania, Bosnia, and especially Servia, contain many Greek 
Christians secretly on the watch for a Russian conqueror. 
The warm protests against the cession of Parga to the Turks 
are here ascribed to Russian excitement; and the application 
to Great Britain for the Ionian isles is referred to a connected 
system of ambition. After all, the protection of Turkey 
against the Russians is only a British interest, in as much as 
a relaxation of this protection can be rendcred subservient to 
the defence of Persian independence. 

Section v., concerning Poland, laments with some elo- 
quence a catastrophe no longer reversible. Poland, however, 
rather sympathizes with German than with Russian opinion ; 
and, whenever the revolution of Germany shall acquire a con- 
tagious character, and attempt conquest by democratic frater- 
nization, it will probably become united to the Prussian or 
the Saxon confederacy of princes. 

In the sixth section, the writer explains the danger of 
Sweden. ‘This country is to Great Britain what Persia is to 
Hindostan, the intervening independent state, whose extinc- 
tion must precede the invasion of the principal. ‘The north- 
east winds of spring render the eastern coast of England 
subject to attack from the Norwegian shore, during the month 
of April especially. Hence, were Scandinavia united to 
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Russia, a perpetual alarm of invasion could be kept up by the 
cabinet of Moscow, fatiguing to industry, teasing to property, 
and costly to government. ‘ Sweden,’ says the author, 
‘ would presently be invaded, although governed by a king 
skilful in administration and intrepid in combat: but England 
knows her interests too well to suffer this country to be mus- 
covized, without trying the full power of her fleets in the 
Baltic.’ 

The ensuing section, on the Russian views about California, 
may serve to alarm the cabinet of Washington-city, but can 
scarcely deserve for the next half century to excite even there 
any vehement solicitude. Still the Russian Colossus bestrides 
this narrow world with formidable steps; and it is important 
to inquire what resources wisdom might employ for the in- 
terruption of its continual aggrandizement. A remedy may 
possibly be found in some internal partition. Alexander’s 
leaders, after he had conquered the Persian empire, perceived 
that they could divide between themselves the provinces in- 
trusted to their respective military superintendence: — Se- 
leucus seized on Babylon, Ptolemy on Aigypt, Antigonus on 
Greece ; and various dynasties independent of each other were 
thus settled in the principal metropolitan cities of the severed 
empire. This was of great use to the public prosperity of the 
whole; and Seleucia, Alexandria, and Thessalonica, date from 
this period their opulence, their literature, and their ascend- 
dapcy. Will another Alexander, when the presiding in- 
fluence of his grasping mind has ceased to be necessary to the 
great whole, relinquish ¢o the most worthy the subordinate 
portions of his empire, and assist the destinies to confer on 
the several competitors their appropriate prize? Well might 
the imperial soul of Russia feel a qualm when the army of 
Naples proclaimed a constitution ! Meanwhile, it is the com- 
mon interest of Europe that Russia should aggrandize herself 
on the side of Turkey: this will prepare a separation of 
friendship from Austria, whose territories would then become 
in somany points contiguous; and would enable Prussia, as 
the price of connivance, to extend her own northern coast, 
and to acquire a desirable independence. 

Some English travellers seem to think that Oczakow is better 
situated than Odessa for commerce: but the present writer 
says, (p- 33-) ‘ Odessa contained last year forty thousand 
souls, great part of whom sleep under tents, while the city is 
building. Four hundred houses were actually in progress, 
though unfinished ; and between the 1st of January and the 
1st of October, 1819, six hundred and ten vessels had enter- 
ed the port, chiefly to transport the corn of the Ukraine.’ 
Whenever Russia has the wisdom to place her metropolis 
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the Euxine, her prosperity will proceed with a rapidity magi- 
cally dazzling. 

Austria is next the topic of attention. Her views are said 
to extend over the sacred territory of the church, and over 
the states of Naples; and it is conjectured that England 
would assist her in these acquisitions, if Sicily were given up 
to Great Britain as her share of the spoil. 

Prussia is represented as grievously dissatisfied with her 
allotments at the last general peace, and with some reason; 
the disjointed territory which has fallen to her share being in- 
capable of consolidation, defence, or great internal improve- 
ment, because her neighbours can interrupt her roads of 
traffic, and render nugatory the tariffs devised for the support 
of internal manufactures. ‘The real interest of Great Britain 
at the late peace was to have elevated Prussia into a power 
of the first rank, by allotting to her the entire Netherlands: 
she would then have formed a sufficient barrier to the northern 
agerandizement of k'rance,—to the extension of French 
coast, — which is the only sort of acquisition dangerous to this 
side of the Channel. ‘The house of Orange was dispossessed, 
and needed not -to have been re-endowed: on the contrary, 
Java, Surinam, and some other settlements, which begin to 
be known and coveted in London, might more easily have 
been acquired by neglecting than by patronizing the original 
proprietor. The king of the Netherlands is not likely to 
succeed in ever consolidating, with the bands of reciprocal 
affection and patriotic loyalty, his Catholic and his Protestant, 
his French and his Dutch subjects; since the language and liter- 
ature of France prevail in his metropolis, undermine the 
allegiance of his court, and will once more, as at the begin- 
ning of the anti-jacobin war, detach his fairest provinces from 
a sway which is rather despised than abhorred. 

Germany, so well compared by Lafontaine to a serpent 
with many heads, is preparing through literature a consoli- 
dation of its separate provinces: but it must await a process 
somewhat revolutionary, a new division into departments, and 
a proclamation of a constitution by an army in a state of ac- 
tivity, in order to acquire an independent European weight. 
The Prussian sovereign, if actuated by the spirit of the age, 
could best undertake a conquest by fraternization; an an- 
nexation of contiguous circles, by admitting their representa- 
tives to sit in congress at Berlin or Magdeburg. 

Under the head Low Countries, some pains are taken, 
particularly at page 83., to foment the differences which are 
arising between the Dutch and the English East-India Com- 
panies about their respective rights in Java. 
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Chapter vi., concerning France, skilfully describes that 
country as at present no object of alarm, but pacifically dis- 
posed, and anxious to heal the wounds of a long and harassing 
revolution. It is observed, however, that the rapid increase of 
her internal population, and the want of colonics into which 
she may transplant her superfluity, will ere long again bring 
on a restless and military spirit of enterprize. The coloniz- 
ation of Africa is suggested as a remedy. Is the statistical 
value of Cayenne unknown at Paris? 

Spain is described as it was before the recent revolution, 
which is altering the whole spirit of its policy. A compre- 
hensive knowlege is displayed of all its various possessions, 
indicative of some views with respect to them being enter- 
tained by the cabinet of the ‘Tuileries. Much light is thrown 
on the revolutionary parties in South America; state-papers of 
the insurgent authorities are translated ; and information simi- 
lar to that which was collected by the North-American com- 
missioners is made public, in a way which seems to imply 
that the author was recently a secret agent of his govern- 
ment at Buenos Ayres. ‘This is the soundest part of the 
book. 

Portugal and her colonies are analyzed with less knowlege 
than the Spanish empire; and a very unfavourable picture is 
given of the fate of those Europeans who have emigrated to 
Brazil : (see especially p. 356.) but the English settlers there, 
according to Mr. Koster and Mr. Luccock, have not experi- 
enced these disappointments. 

The second volume treats of England exclusively, and de- 
scribes with curious malignity her possessions and her com- 
merce. Much is ascribed to the Machiavellian policy (as it 
is here phrased) of the British cabinet: whereas it is often 
generous to weakness, and improvident from ignorance, (the 
cession of Java is an instance,) and commonly learns from 
event instead of dictating to it. ‘The growth of British 
colonies is every where rapid: but this depends more on the 
capital which merchants voluntarily invest in the trade, : than 
on the advances made by the government. The habitual 
administration of New Holland has not been wise, leases 
have been violated, and maximums imposed; yet, such is the 
exertion cf our colonists every where, that this country is 
likely to become another North America, and may hereafter 
(not remotely) detach, like the Phenician sea-ports, an an- 
nual ver sacrum, or band of useful emigrants, to undertake 
the conquest from nature of some fresh province of the in- 
terior. As all this volume gives but an imperfect account of 
the various foreign. possessions of Great Britain, which have 
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been more completely and more accurately described by our 
native writers, we deem it unnecessary to make any epitome 
of the author’s geographical catalogue. Suffice it to observe 
that, in his concluding chapter, he endeavours to awaken the 
fears of Europe against Russian ambition and British am- 
bition; to represent these two powers as the rival engorgers 
of the world ; and to stimulate an indirect confederacy of the 
rest, under the banners of North America, against these ro- 
nopolizers of the continents and the islands of the earth. 
Russia, he says, is engrossing the one, and Great Britain the 
other. He proposes, in the first instance, to revive the armed 
neutrality, to hold an cecumenic congress for decreeing inter- 
national laws, and to examine (p. 345.) 


‘ Whether equity does not forbid governments, as well as in- 
dividuals, from being judges in their own cause; and whether | 
every nation, previously to any appeal to arms, ought not to be 
compelled to lay its grounds before an amphictyonic council of 
nnn from other sovereigns, who shall decide concerning 
the case : 


‘ Whether it ought to be allowed, in order to injure an enemy, 
ever to violate private property, or to set on fire and wantonly 
destroy public monuments : 

¢ What are the limits of reprisals : 

‘ Whether any nations should be allowed to keep established 
armies or fleets so numerous as to threaten the independence of 
neighbouring nations ; 

¢ And in what manner the ambition of those can be restrained, 
who aspire at the dominion of a vast continent, or at the exclu- 
sive empire of the seas, and who impose on other nations humiliat- 
ing submissions,’ &c. &c. | 

With these suggestions, which are followed by many in- 
ferior hints concerning the right of blockade, of search, of 
impressing, of privateering, of ill-treating prisoners of war, 
and of using Congreve rockets, —all more or less directed to 
the purpose of rendering the British ascendancy odious to 
the inhabitants of Europe, — the author concludes his long 
lucubration ; which is well adapted for the meridian of France, 
and will have some effect in exciting on the Continent a jea- 
lousy of British policy. Our statesmen, therefore, should 
read it; and, in the appropriate forms, partly by parlia- 
mentary speeches and partly by literary explanations, they 
should remove the unfounded insinuations. No European 
country so little threatens the independence of any part of 
the European continent as Great Britain. Our ambition is 
colonial: the objects which we covet are distant; and the 
civilized parts of the world are not in danger of our irrup- 
tions, nor exposed to our rapacity. If we are carrying order 
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and police among the Pindaries and Belooches ; are perhaps 
measuring the distance between the Indus and the Euphrates ; 
and are inquiring whether a marechaussée of British cavalry 
might not render the whole road safe from Bassora to Cal- 
cutta ; —- for all this we merit the thanks of the friends to 
civilization. Commerce and literature follow security; they 
cannot precede it: hence the protective force, if not pro- 
vided by native local jurisdiction, must be carried out by the 
foreign merchant: but he is usually willing to be free from 
the expence of guarding and protecting, as soon as the arts 
of police are taught, domesticated, established, and natural- 
ized. Hence alternate recognitions of independence have 
usually separated commercial colonies from their mother- 
countries; so that the temporary cohesion has nothing in it 
of political rapacity, or systematic aggrandizement, and ought 
never to alarm the jealousy of rival-states. We could eva- 
cuate North America without injury to our domestic pros- 
perity, as soon as she was equal to the expence of self-pro- 
tection; and we might, in like manner, evacuate Hindostan, 
with as little inconvenience to our resources, whenever the 
requisite power of autonomy shall there be generated. 














Art. VIII. Voyage Historique et Politique au Montenegro, &c.; 
i. e. An Historical and Political Tour in Montenegro, containing 
the Origin of the Montenegrins, &c. &c. By Colonel L. C. 
VIALLA DE SoMMIERES, Commandant of Castel Nuovo, Go- 
vernor of the Province of Cattaro, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 396. 
Paris. 1820. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 11. 4s. 


 ippeesme sarap is the name given by the Venetians to a small 
province on the eastern shore of the Adriatic, included 
between Herzegowina and the sea, which in the Illyrian lan- 
guage is called Czernogore, or the Black Mountain. The 
inhabitants profess the religion of the Greek church, and are 
governed by a Wladika, or bishop; who, though sovereign 
at home, acknowleges a sort of allegiance to the Russian em- 
pire. In 1806, the French made an irruption into IIlyria,-for 
purposes of conquest from the Austrians, and received an un- 
expected check from the Montenegrins; who, faithful to their 
Russian protectors, rose in a mass of ten thousand men, 
headed by their prince-bishop in arms, joined the Russian 
debarkation on the bank of the Saturina, and compelled the 
French troops to retreat to Ragusa. This accident rendered 
the province an object of curiosity to the government of 
Bonaparte, and occasioned the mission of Colonel L. C. 
VIALLA DE SomMiEREs to explore the district. He has sur- 
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veyed it not merely with the eye of an engineer, but offers a 
comprehensive geographical description; which includes its 
natural and civil history, and an account of the manners and 
occupations of the inhabitants. 

_ The country is most easily approached through the haven 
of Cattaro; which, however, is not included in this eccle- 
siastical republic. A great animosity is felt against the Ro- 
man Catholics, or Latins, as they are called, who inhabit the 
district; and who were supposed to be attached to the French 
and not to the Russian cause. It is divided into five nahia, 
or shires, called Katunska, Rieska, Piessiwaska, Liesanska, 
and Czerniska. The land is mountainous throughout, and 
was formerly covered with dark pine-forests. ‘T'he chief river 
is the Ricowezernovich, which, though fishy, is not navigable 
for any length on account of the rapids: it falls into the lake 
of Scutari. The general face of the country is picturesque, 
and resembles Swisserland, but the climate is far milder: 
the dwellings of the inhabitants are numerous, but scattered 
and insulated so remarkably, that not a single collection of 
houses in the district deserves the name of a town. A mul- 
tiplicity of small farms, mostly occupied by the proprietors, 
forms the general character of the parishes. Pasturage is 
more the object of attention than agriculture. 

Pliny notices these people under the denomination of 
Gentes Labeates, so called from the lake Labeatis, now that 
of Scutari. On the division of the Roman empire, it was 
allotted to the Greek section. In the sixth century, the 
Slavonians held the country, and founded a bishopric at 
Dioklea, of which the present see may be considered as a 
continuation, or representative. In the fourteenth century, 
the Venetians expelled from this country George king of 
Zante, who fled into Russia, and ceded his rights to Stephen 
Mauromoute, a native of Apulia: — but the Venetians were 
driven away by the Turks in 1488. Since that period, the 
Greek church of Montenegro has unwillingly borne a Mo- 
hammedan supremacy, and has more than once joined the 
Russians; for instance, in 1788, in their wars against the 
Turks: but the peace of 1791 recognized them as still sub- 
ject to the Porte. In 1795, however, the Turkish bashaw 
was resisted, and a practical independence has since been 
maintained. 

A coloured view of Cattaro precedes the second chapter, 
which describes the manner of receiving strangers, and the 
difficulty of obtaining a right of asylum: but, as soon as the 
governor and a priest have declared themselves satisfied that 
a stranger comes with innocent intentions, all the inha- 
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bitants express their welcome by kissing his clothes. The 
costume of the governor is also represented in a coloured 
plate. . 

The third chapter describes the constitution of the country. 
The actual government consists of the prince-bishop, and of a 
military chieftain named Boghdano, who are respectively in- 
trusted with the direction of the church and of the army ; 
and who are assisted by a council or parliament of five per- 
sons, chosen in each of the five counties by a gradationed re- 
presentation, closely resembling the form of election adopted 
in the Spanish constitution. ‘These five representatives are 
called Sardars. The police is but feeble, and the right of 
private vengeance for homicide is still tolerated. 

Chapter iv. treats of the public festivals, and gives, from 
an actual census, the number of the inhabitants; which 
amounts in all to 53,168 persons, of whom about 13,000 are of 
age to bear arms. ) 

In the next two chapters, we have descriptions of the dress 
of the people, which is illustrated by coloured plates. Col. 
VIALLA stood god-father to a child of the governor’s sister, 
which was born during his stay in the family, and gives an ac- 
count of this ceremony of the Greek church. A sort of shower- 
bath was substituted for immersion. — The seventh chapter 
depicts the road towards the convent of Saint Basil. At 
Schieclich, the author saw a Greek priest, who was a hundred 
and seventeen years old, and whose grandson was eighty-two. 
A great-grandson of the latter, aged two years, was brought 
into the room. Old age is devoutly respected. — The author 
next takes notice of some remains of Roman roads, and 
describes the water-clocks of the country; which are pro- 
bably of equal antiquity with their construction. They have 
also sun-dials, but no watches. — The ninth chapter describes 
an intermitting fountain, which flows abundantly during the 
night, and nearly ceases at noon: the water is very cold. — 
In the ensuing section, we have an account of the method in 
use for the purpose of being heard at a distance. A sort of 
speaking trumpet is formed by the hands on each side of the 
mouth ; in which attitude the syllables are bawled aloud sepa- 
rately, and are distinctly heard and understood at the distance 
of half a league. 

Of the eight succeeding chapters the subjects are as follow: 
Public Dances; the Convent of Saint Basil, and the Her- 
mitage near, in which the embalmed body of the saint is 
shewn in excellent preservation; a Continuation of the Ac- 
count of the Manners of the Monks; many religious Pecu- 
liarities of the Country, which are illustrated by Plans and 
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Drawings of the Church; the Ceremonies connected with 
Marriage, among which Adoption is stated to be a common 


practice; and Friendskip, which has here a sort of religious 
sanction. 


‘ If enmities among the Montenegrins are long and bitter, their 
friendship at least is inviolable : they love each other with energy 
and constancy, and often contract intimate alliances, as they are 
called. These alliances are ratified with certain public cere- 
monies, which give them authenticity. There is nothing mys- 
terious about them, yet they are not exactly similar to those 
brotherhoods in arms which, in the days of chivalry, were known 
in Europe. 

‘ Two friends present themselves at church, accompanied only 
by their most confidential companions. On the holy threshold 
they place their guns across, make a prayer in conjunction, and 
take Heaven to witness their inmost dispositions. The priest then 
blesses the weapons, which they lift up in the form of a cross, 
and so approach them to their hearts: in this attitude they give 
to each other the kiss of alliance. Next, the pistols are blessed, 
and the dirk; and at every distinct act each repeats an oath to 
defend the other’s life with his own. They then exchange arms, 
and whichever of them survives inherits those of the other. 

‘ A bountiful repast closes the ceremony ; in which they drink 
wine, but not blood, as in the romance of Launcelot of the 
Lake. These intimate alliances, which Goar calls by the name 
of Unions, are not formed here in all respects like those that he 
describes. According to him, the blessing is bestowed before 
the altar, and in presence of the congregation: here only the 
weapons are blessed, and only invited guests attend the ceremony. 
Moreover, the number of intimates is not always dual; three and 
even more persons sometimes concurring in these vows of re- 
ciprocal defence and attachment. Such an act is scarcely ever 
violated; it resists every trial; the offence given to one of the 
allies is common to both or all; and at the least appearance of an 
attack on any one, all the intimates are in arms. They truly 
live one for another; — and this is almost a national character- 
istic, for all the Montenegrins make a common cause of their 
undertakings.’ (P. 269.) 


Divorce is the subject of the nineteenth chapter. It is 
often granted in this country at the suit of relations, when the 
married parties themselves both wish to continue together. — 
The author next depicts the usual funeral ceremonies, and 
records several popular superstitions. — A description of the 
Highlands is given in the twenty-second chapter; and in the 
following an account of the diseases most prevalent there. 
Suicide is stated to be unknown.— The two succeeding 
sections continue the account of various customs and usages 
peculiar to the Montenegrins. They have a solemn form of 
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ecclesiastical reconciliation, which is called in to abolish 
private vengeance between hostile families. 
A fishing party is thus described in chapter xxvi. : 


‘ On the day after our arrival, the bishop invited us to a 
fishing party ; and as the manner of it is unlike any thing that I 
have seen elsewhere, I may be allowed to describe it in detail. It 
1s pestcajariy remarkable for the religious services which pre- 
ceded, accompanied, and terminated the diversion, and which paint 
the superstitious turn of the people. 

‘ At the season for the migration of the fish, a prodigious 
number of crows make their appearance in the country, which are 
called fishing-crows; and it is a great sin to kill them, for they 
are a sacred bird because they help the inhabitants to earn money. 
The fishermen, the priests, and the spectators, having assembled 
beside the river, at a convenient place, solemn prayers for the 
success of the fishing were put up by the priests, who appeared 
to watch the skies like augurs, and to attend alike to the 
symptoms of weather and to the flight of birds. When both 
shores were duly blessed, and also the nets and tackle, boys were 
sent into the woods to drive out the crows; and, meanwhile, 
baskets, bow-nets, and seines, were sunken in the current of the 
stream. The birds seem to know their part, and come and perch 
quietly on the trees near, and on scaffoldings placed for them, 
while the fishermen are wading in the water. The utmost silence 
is observed. When the nets are placed, prayers recommence ; 
after which a person walks up each bank of the river strowing 
grains of corn, millet, and other small seeds steeped in honeyed 
water, and macerated in it to fermentation. The fish immediatel 
rise to the surface to nibble at this bait. As soon as the birds 
perceive them, they pounce on the fish with screams of joy. Ter- 
rified at this sudden attack of their enemies, the fish dart heed- 
lessly into all the nets, baskets, and traps which had been provided ; 
and the fishermen were presently occupied in lifting their full 
nets, &c. and emptying them into casks which were brought for the 
purpose. 

‘ After this operation, the baskets, the traps, and the nets, were 
replaced; prayers and silence were resumed; and, when the 
strowers of grain had repeated their office, the birds again burst 
screaming on the flood, and again a vast harvest of fish was 
found in the snares. This operation was repeated hourly until 
the time of the repast, and was likely to form a daily pastime 
for about three weeks, after which the fishing-crows leave the 
country. 

‘ Whenever the nets are drawn up, great joy illumines the 
countenances of the bystanders; and, after the last hawl, the 
priest returns thanks to God at considerable length. Such of 
the fish as are not intended to be cured for preservation are 
cooked by the river-side, and are partaken by the whole com- 
_ pany, sitting promiscuously round the Wladika and the priests, 
who officiate as the masters of the ceremony. Songs accompanied 


by the monochord succeed to the repast. 
‘ Finally, 
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* Finally, on the last day of the fishing-season, more crowded 
assemblages of people are allowed to take part in the festival ; 
and women and children are admitted, who are suffered to carry 
away to their homes the entire proceeds of the day’s sport. 
Exhibiters of dances and performers on the monochord join the 
assemblage, which assumes the appearance of a fair, and is pro- 
longed to a late hour. The numberless fires lighted on the 


river’s edge, to cook the suppers of the many groupes, have a 
picturesque effect.’ 


In chapter xxvii. the author describes Cettigné, where the 
prince-bishop resides in a convent. He keeps a mule, but 
does not indulge in the luxury of a carriage: his costume is 
represented in a coloured plate. — The concluding chapter 
gives an account of this individual, whose name is Peter 
Petrowich, who was born at Gnegussi about the year 1750, 
and ordained in 1777 bishop of Carlowich, on the nomination 
of the Emperor Joseph the Second. He visited Russia in 
1779, was decorated there with the order of Saint Anne, 
and soon afterward succeeded to his uncle who had previously 
been bishop of the Wontenegrins, 

Volume II. is less interesting than the first, being much 
occupied with petty political considerations, which had an 
apparent importance while Bonaparte was disputing Illyria 
with the allies, but which have merged in subsequent arrange- 
ments. We shall therefore not detail the contents of each 
chapter, but make an occasional extract of any peculiar 
circumstance. 

At Montenegro is cultivated a garden-plant as yet un- 
known in France, the Bamia. It is a native of Egypt, but 
thrives at Constantinople, where an extensive consumption of 
it prevails. ‘The fruit is eaten green, and is a most agreeable 
ragout. <A plate is given of the flower and fruit of this 
esculent vegetable. — Other botanical notices also occur. 

In a chapter on Public Instruction, it is stated that this 
whole district is without a public school; and that the 
clergy, who are nearly the only lettered persons, have all 
been educated abroad. ‘The priests use written music in the 
churches: but the people, though fond of singing, have 
learned wholly by the ear. ‘They have love-songs, of which 
an insipid specimen is translated. 

Chapter x. contains some particulars of Ali, the Pacha of 
Ioannina, who was once ambitious of possessing the territor 
of the Montenegrins: but his troops were defeated; and the 
heads of the Turks, hoisted on long poles, decorate the de- 
files through which he wished to penetrate into the country. 
It was immediately after this victory that delegates were sent 
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to Petersburgh, to request that the Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople would assert the independence of Montenegro. 
The conduct of the prince-bishop is praised in this transaction 
as alike courageous and skilful. 

A bitter sally occurs at p. 232. against the cession of Par 
to this tyrannic rebel, who purchased the territory of an indivi- 
dual for a smaller sum than the government had to allow for 
the indemnity of the dispossessed. ‘The author complains of 
some journal, or newspaper, published at Malta, in which his 
mission was denounced and thwarted: but all these person- 
alities are now of little moment. 

The ruins of Risano, not very interesting, attract some 
attention in the thirteenth chapter. ‘The fourteenth relates 
the history of George Castrioto, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, who gave temporary celebrity to these shores, but 
whose life is here detailed more to eke out a lingering nar- 
ration into two equal volumes than for any essential or con- 
nected utility. — ‘The whole work, though it certainly adds to 
our geographical knowlege of a spot and a people seldom 
explored, is tediously protracted, and might have been 
condensed with advantage into a single volume. 

A map of the country is prefixed, besides the twelve 
miserable coloured engravings which are interspersed. 





Art. IX. Revue Chronologique de l’ Histoire de France, &c.; 2. é 
A Chronological Review of French History, from the Con- 
vocation of the Notables to the Departure of the Foreign 


Armies. 1787-1818. 8vo. pp.834. Paris. 1820. Imported 
by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 16s. 


Hee" is not the department of literature which has 
been cultivated with most success in France. Monarch- 
ical and ecclesiastical prejudices long opposed, through the 
censorship of the press, a heavy obstacle to the just and 
liberal appreciation of character and event; and, since the 
practical tolerance of government has removed in part these 
difficulties, France has been too much occupied with the pre- 
sent to reconsider calmly the past. The time, therefore, is only 
now approaching when an annalist may aspire so to relate the 
fortunes of his country, as to avoid the reproach of either 
unprincipled flattery or servile timidity. 

The accession of Henry IV. prepared the dawn of liberal 
ideas: the opinions of the Protestant insurgents were viewed 
with favour by the court; and they were instilled into several 
provincial parliaments and several titled families. De Thou 
is the earliest historian of the French who comments, with 
independence and candour, on the events of his own — 
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but, writing in Latin, he did not found a national spirit : his 
details are excessive, his excursions teasing, his astrological 
credulity mortifying; and, though Carte gave us in 1733 an 
excellent edition of his works in London, they slumber as books 
of reference in our libraries, and are not perused as the essen- 
tial picture of the age. 

Mezerai wrote, with almost republican liberty, a history of 
France, in three folio volumes, of which the last bears date 
in 1651. His research was less remarkable than his courage ; 
and he seems to have caught from Tacitus a disposition to 
believe in great crimes, so that his statement often reads like 
alibel. ‘The Abregé Chronologique of Mezerai’s history, exe- 
cuted in Holland, under the superintendence of Dupin, 
Launoi, and Dirois, has superseded the original work, -and 
remains the best source of intelligence concerning France. 

The Jesuit Daniel wrote with that zeal for the church and 
the king, which was the domineering spirit of the age of 
Louis XIV.: but the short-lived popularity of his work 
vanished entirely under the regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
who prepared alike the libertinism and the liberality which 
was destined to characterize the French literature of the age 
of Mad. de Pompadour; for it is to the Aspasia of Louis XV., 
and not to the monarch, that the spirit of the times should be 
ascribed. 

President Hénault also wrote a Precis Chronologique de 
l’ Histoire de France, which was printed in 1768, and had great 
success. He always affects and often realizes a superficial 
way of writing. 

It is much to be lamented that Voltazre, whose Siécle de 
Louis Quatorze is in so many respects an historical model, 
did not rather confine himself to French history, than under~ 
take those romantic and ill-authenticated narratives about 
Peter of Russia and Charles of Sweden, which he has pre- 
sented to us. 

In short, a truly national history of France is yet wanting ; 
and the author of this Revue Chronologique probably intends 
to attempt to supply the deficiency, in the form exhibited in 
this specimen. Otherwise, he would scarcely have extended 
his preliminary dissertation over so wide a field of criticism as 
it now embraces, or have passed in formal review the various 
antient writers whom we have been mentioning. His volume 
contains a chronology of France from 1787 to 1818, and 
forms a valuable and comprehensive table of reference to all 
the principal incidents of the late Revolution; which ma 
be considered as commencing with the meeting of the Notables, 
and as terminating with the retirement of the armies of the 


confederated princes from the French territory. 
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An idea may best be formed of the plan and manner of 
the author by the translation of some detached paragraphs : 


‘ 1788. Dec. 1.— The states of Dauphiny assemble at Romans. 
it is there unanimously decided that the number of deputies 
which the province shall send to the States-General shall be fixed 
on the sole basis of its populousness, without regard to the amount 
of taxation; because the French meet in States-General as men, 
and free men, and not as proprietors. The representation of 
Dauphiny is fixed at thirty deputies ; five for the clergy, ten for 
the nobility, and fifteen for the third estate.” — 

‘ 1789. June 17.— The deputies of the third estate, united to 
some obscure dissidents of the clerical order, declare, in a noc- 
turnal sitting, at the motion of the Abbé Sieyes, by a majority of 
480 votes out of 569, that they are the only legitimate national 
assembly; and by this denomination they constitute themselves 
actively. 

‘ It is immediately decreed that the taxes now levied in the 
kingdom, not having had the consent of the nation, are all illegal : 
but they are provisionally allowed to be gathered until the day of 
the separation of this assembly, from whatever cause such separ- 
ation may proceed. — This decree, which is the revolution itself, 
and which proves the audacity of the chieftains of the third 
estate, would neither have been proposed nor accepted, but for 
the thoughtlessness of the nobility, and the indecision of the 
government.’ — 

‘ 1789. August 4.— A memorable nocturnal sitting ; in which, 
at the motion of the Viscount de Noailles, without deliberating, 
and, by a movement of philanthropic intoxication, were abolished 
all feudal rights, seigniorial jurisdictions, manorial privileges, and 
other local and personal immunities: the venality of offices was 
destroyed: tythes were declared liable to compensation : all casual- 
ties and surplice-fees were extinguished: all Frenchmen were 
declared admissible to all civil and military employments ; and a 
revisal of the pension-list was voted. The electric shock is not 
more rapid than this sweeping patriotic impulse.’ — 

‘ 1789. Sept. 10.— Decreed that the legislative body shall 
consist of one chamber only. Few deputies conceive the incon- 
venience of this arrangement, and only five or six declare against 
it; Lally-Tolendal, Dupont de Nemours, Mounier, Malouet, and 
Cazalés. The first, in a profound and eloquent discourse, de- 
veloped the advantages of giving to a monarchy two legislative 
chambers: but the French, who wished for a representative go- 
vernment, are in general so ignorant of the distribution of powers, 
that his speech was heard with disapprobation, and interrupted by 
frequent murmurs. Few members of the third estate perceive that, 
by concentrating in themselves alone the whole authority of the 
States-General, they will open the gate to the despotism of the 
democracy ; which, if not the most lasting, is the most terrible, 
becausg the agents are transient, and its caprices mutable.’ — 
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1791. Sept. 30. — After having detailed the particulars of 


the last sitting of the Constituting Assembly, the author thus 
concludes : 


‘ To the Constituting Assembly, France refers the origin of 
a crowd of ameliorations. Torture and other judicial barbarities 
were forbidden: criminal jurisprudence was reformed: liberty of 
worship was bestowed: monastic vows were abolished: Lettres- 
de-cachet were declared illegal, and personal liberty was conse- 
crated: the relative equality of taxation was decreed: internal 
custom-houses were suppressed ; and the division of the country 
into departments, by establishing an uniformity of administration, 
removed pernicious provincial jealousies. The abolition of tythes 
and feudal dues has been useful to agriculture, although the mode 
of abolition did not sufficiently regard the compensations due to 
individual interests: the equalization of clerical incomes has 
raised many individuals to comfort; and the suppression of con- 
tracts of apprenticeship, and of the attached privileges, has de- 
veloped a spirit of enterprize and competition: so that in thirty 
years French industry has made a greater progress than in the 
three preceding centuries, and local interests have every where 
been consulted by a magistracy known to and chosen by the 
people. Another admirable institution was that of the National 
Guard, of which the advantages became especially visible in 1814 
and 1815: but its perpetual services to internal security were at 
all times conspicuous, and particularly in 1804 and 1805.’ 


From such passages, it may be perceived that the author 
is a friend to monarchy, to representation, and to a govern- 
ment by two Chambers or Houses; in short, that he is well 
inclined to a British constitution. He seems, indeed, to 
have learnt in the writings of Mr. Burke his decided, bitter, 
and unrelenting antipathy to the sanguinary and democratic 
factions of the Revolution. He even pushes his hostility some- 
what too far, and confounds Carnot, who was a meritorious 
minister at war, with the sanguinary ruffians who were his 
contemporary co-operators. ‘The same abuse, also, which is 
hurled at the. Jacobins, during the early phases of the Revo- 
lution, is applied to the Bonapartists during the latter; so that 
the main drift of the praise and the blame bestowed is to sup- 
port the hereditary chartered monarchy as at present establish- 
ed. We remark even a something of undue bitterness against 
Bonaparte, as if he were still feared ; for instance, in charging 
him with the breach of the peace of Amiens. The ill-wording 
of the article concerning Malta supplied the chief pretence, 
and ought to teach diplomatists to leave nothing unsettled : 
the entire island had better have been given to either. party 
than left as a mark for chicanery and a bone for contention. 

During the invasion of Italy by Bonaparte, on the 25th 
of December, 1797, Cardinal Chiaramonte, then Bishop of 
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Imola, preached a homily, in which he praised democratic 
government, liberty, and equality. ‘* Siate buond cristiani, é 
sarete ottimi democratict.” ‘These words were remembered, 
and occasioned that secret protection which placed him on the 
papal throne. He appears, however, to have been sincere, 
and would lately have conferred on the ecclesiastical states a 
representative civil constitution. 

The entire work is divided into six periods, of which the 
first contains a chronological summary of the events occurring 
previously to and during the meeting of the Constituting 
Assembly, which separated in 1791, and of the Legislative 
Assembly, which separated in September, 1792: the second 
period gives the history of the Convention, which separated 
in 1795: the third treats of the Directorial Government, 
which terminated in 1799: the fourth, of the Consular Go- 
vernment, which terminated in 1804: the fifth embraces the 
imperial sway of Bonaparte, until his deposition in 1814. 
This section is closed by the following reflection: 


‘ Bonaparte, professing to conduct the nation to the conquest 
of the world, received in exchange the sacrifice of all its liber- 
ties, the abandonment of all its rights, and the disposal of all its 
military population. The French, for the tenth time, shewed 
that they can best be led to slavery by irritating that desire, 
that passion for domineering, which has been the usual motive of 
their great wars. May this last attempt undeceive them for ever, 
and inspire the more laudable ambition of making themselves 
happy and prosperous at home, by cultivating their internal re- 
sources. ‘They will always be strong enough to repel foreigners, if 
they know how to be just to each other, and to despise national 
rivalry.’ 

The sixth and concluding period narrates the restoration of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the person of Louis XVIII. Some 
general reflections close the volume; which contains a con- 
venient and abundant collection of the successive incidents of 
the Revolution, carefully dated, and characterized with viva- 
city in the spirit of the present ruling powers of France. 
It is an useful and well-made book of reference for the French 
history of our own times. 

The military character of England is very lightly estimated 
by this writer, especially before the appearance of Welling- 
ton on the field, who is stated to have re-elevated our dreop- 
ing flag: yet even he is pourtrayed as a timid commander ; 
and the victory of Waterloo is ascribed more to the appear- 
ance and charge of the Prussians than to British firmness 
and valour. 
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Art. X. Piéces Inédites de Voltaire ; &c.; i.e. Inedited Pieces 
of Voltaire, printed according to the Original MSS. 8vo. 


pp- 464. Paris. 1820. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. 
Price gs. 


WE lately commemorated a sort of supplement to the 

works of Voltaire, chiefly derived from the correspond- 
ence of Mad. de Graffigny, (vol. xcii. p. 502.) and here is an- 
other such urnfull of posthumous remains. They will all, no 
doubt, one day be incorporated in chronological order with 
the great mass of this great man’s writings. Notwithstanding 
the blunders of his superficial erudition and the licence of his 
ethic sentiments, still the attractive brilliancy of his style, the 
piercing sagacity of his inferences, the various resources of 
his imagination, the winged activity of his comic wit, the 
versatile sympathy of his feeling, and his general liberality 
and philanthropy of purpose, place him high in the scarcest 
class of writers, and will long preserve his works both as a 
national and an European classic. This volume is divided 
into five sections, of which the first contains a suppressed 
dedication of the Henriade to Louis X V., some variations in 
the poem itself, a dramatic fragment of an unfinished tragedy 
intitled Amulius and Numitor, an interlude in rhyme, in- 
tended to celebrate the marriage of Louis XV., and a can- 
tata supposed to have been written at Berlin for the Princess 
Ulrica of Prussia. — 2dly. Various epistles in verse ; of which 
the author had not preserved copies, or which he deliberately 
omitted in‘the printed collection of his epistles, on account 
of their inferior poetic merit. — 3dly. A multitude of occa- 
sional poems, which have their apology in the good humour 
that dictated them, or in the readiness to oblige, to divert, to 
resent, or to compliment, which they display : but which 
again were probably omitted by Voltaire in the extant col- 
lection of his minor poems, on account of their less felicitous 
execution. He was well aware that it answers better to an 
author to be appreciated by his select than by his collective 
works. 

The fourth section includes some prose fragments, of which 
an antiquarian dissertation concerning the various offices in 
the King of France’s household is the most important. — 
The fifth and concluding section is the only valuable one; it 
produces much inedited correspondence; and several letters 
throw a curious, a fresh, and an interesting light on cele- 
brated men, and on enduring books. We shall borrow some 
of the letters written in English, which make mention of 

ersons distinguished in this country. 
. We as letter to the celebrated Bubb Doddington, 
afterward Lord Melcombe, probably dated early in 1732, as 
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the person recommended in it visited England at that time, 
and several others, addressed to M. 77riot himself. 
‘ Sir, 
* I took lately the liberty to send you the History, or rather an 
Essay on the History of King Charles the Twelfth. Now 1 beg 
leave to make you a better present. M. Tzriot, who will render 
you this, is a friend of mine who travels for his pleasure, and 
earns English for his instruction. I have so often spoken to him 
of all the favours you honoured me with, that I could not forbear 
charging him with the thanks I must return to your kindness. I 
will never let slip an opportunity of making you sensible of my 
gratitude, not only to you but to England; and I cannot better 
express my love to your country, than by procuring to my friend 
the honour of your acquaintance; for travellers judge of a coun- 
try by the men they have seen: and certainly, by that highest 
esteem which I profess for the English nation, one may easily per- 
ceive I had the honour once to enjoy Mr. Doddington’s convers- 
ation. Iam, with respect and gratitude, Sir, 
‘ Your most humble, obedient, faithful servant, 
‘ VoLTAIRE. 


‘ To M. Tiriot. 
‘ Paris, 14 Adul, 1732. 

¢ You are my friend, you love liberty, you have a thinking soul, 
therefore England must please you. I am not surprised you like 
M.de Chavigny: he is one of those men born to ingratiate them- 
selves every where; to humour the dull German, to sooth the 
hatighty English, to converse with the French, to negociate with 
the subtle Italian. I know he was highly beloved by the late King 
George and all his court. Itis not my business to guess whether 
he is charged with so favourable a commission as he was formerly : 
but, whatever will be the footing upon which he treats now with 
the English, sure I am his person will be very acceptable, though 
his commission should not. I do not question but you have seen 
all those whom you have asked letters for. I hope my Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, my Lord Harvey, Mr. Pulteney, 
are your friends by this time: sure you talk English with them; 
and the first letter I shall receive from you will be entirely English. 
You will tell? me whom you like best, Ben Jonson, or Vanbrugh, 
or Wycherly. You will set up for a judge between Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, and Prior. In the mean time, if you remember some- 
thing of French poetry, I will tell you I have made three acts en- 
tirely new, which will be acted in a very few days. I hope 
Eriphile by these means will rear up her head even above the 
sacred Jaurels of Jephté. — 

‘ There is another business, which I have exceedingly at heart : 
the plates of the Henriade, great and small, are in the hands of 
the bookseller Woodman, who lives in Russel-street, Covent- 
garden: if you could buy them at a reasonable rate it would be 
a notable service to me. I know they want to be retouched again 
by some able hand, and that I will take care of at Paris. Wood- 
man gould not make any use of those plates, and they are neces- 
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sary to me for the great edition of the Henriade, which I design 
to print at Paris. You must not let him suspect you have any 
great desire to have those plates, nor that you set a great value 
upon them. Itwill be an easy matter to youto buy them very cheap. 
I will send you the money by the banker you shall appoint.’ — 

‘ Paris, 26 May, N.S.1732. 

‘ Tam very sorry that M. Bernard has stolen my compliment to 
the gentlemen of the pit, and has sent to you what I would show to 
nobody, and what you have communicated to many persons. I will 
not excuse myself by telling you Bernard’s copy was faulty in many 
places. I knew very well that a discourse written in one day, and 
made like a hasty-pudding, was to be swallowed all at once by the 
pit, but not to be chewed by readers. Since I did not send it to 
you, why then have you showed it to others? After all I forgive 
you and Bernard, because you are both very amiable creatures. 
My Lady Sandwich takes upon herself to get the Craftsman for 
the Abbot Rothelin: you may spare yourself this trouble. 

‘ I have seen some French verses of the young Bernard, in- 
tended for the young idol whom you adore. The verses are not 
good, nor are convenient those of Pope and Gay; the reason of 
it seems to me very piain: the picture itself is an allusion. Your 
nymph’s prudery is expressed by the temple of Diana: if you 
load this allegory with another allusion to the first book of Virgil, 
it will not be understood by the women and by the young cox- 
combs or fops. Even many men of letters, in reading it, will be at 
a stand for a little while till they remember the passage of Virgil. 
I grant a famous passage of any great author is very convenient 
for a print or to a medal. The motto, te, missa est, was admirable 
for the medal of King James the Second. neus est intus suited 
very well Lewis the Fourteenth, and so forth. Here the thing is 
quite different: it is not a single hemistiche, known by every body, 
that strikes a full light on the mind of the reader; this is a long 
allusion to that Latin verse, ef vera incessu patuit dea. ‘The quick 
flash of the Latin loses its brightness in the long English comment- 
ary. Two verses are enough, one for rhyme and one for sense.* 
I hope Sir Homer Pope and Sir Ovid Gay will be so kind as to 
forgive my boldness; you know I entertain for them the sense of 
the highest esteem: I admire their works, I love their persons, I 
would with all my heart live with them, but you know I am tied ; 
I am fettered here by my studies, my works, my fortune and my 
health. The daronne has been very sick, but is recovered. I 
thank you for the lamentable story of the bookbinder. Pray, my 
dear, send me the remarks which the traveller Motraie has scrib- 
bled on my history. I was a fool to print so few copies of that 
book : they have made here four editions of it: the fourth edition 
was sent to methis very morning. I have differed (deferred) to 
print Eriphile, because I intend to try it again on the theatre next 
year. Enough of my affairs; those of the French parliament, the 





* M. de V. here seems to refer to our old Hudibrastic couplet : 


«¢ But one for sense and one for rhyme 
Are quite sufficient at one time.” 
tracas- 
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tracasseries of the priests, the foolish rage of the Jesuits and Jan- 
senists 1 despise, and I do not care a pin for all these facetious 
troubles, unless we have barricades. I live very easy at your 
baronne’s house; while you go roaming abroad, I stay at home 
like a Carthusian. Farewell, my dear friend, love the English 
nation, ingratiate me with your friends : tell chiefly my Lord and 
my Lady Bolingbroke I am attached to them for life. My respects 
to the great foes, Mr. Pulteney and my Lord and Lady Harvey. 
Drink my health with the glutton Pope. Writeoften. Get my plates 
out of Woodman’s hands when thetimeshallbe proper. Farewell.’ — 
©1734. 
¢ My dear friend, your letter has been to me one of the lion 
comforts I have received in my long tribulation. I do not call this 
mine adventure by its proper name; for a misfortune, that has 
brought tome so many marks of the greatest friendship is rather a 
happiness than a misfortune: I never was so well helped by all my 
acquaintances. There was a sort of conspiracy amongst my 
friends against my enemies; but I assure you nothing has relieved 
me more, nothing has been more acceptable to me, than the new 
assurances of your tenderness. You tell me you are ready to 
leave England and to come to me: is it very true? Can you give 
me such a token of your heart ? Come, then, but come to Paris : 
I shall be there in all likelihood towards Christmas. You know I 
have a little house, where there is a pretty apartment that I can 
give to afriend: what hinders you from gratifying me with your 
presence? Have you not been long enough in the damp air of 
London? Had I consulted but my love for liberty, and my desire 
of living with you, certainly I had posted away to Covent-garden 
and to Russel-street: but I was nailed up in France by all the ser- 
vices my friends have done for me. I could not, without ingrati- 
tude, forsake my own affairs, of which they have taken so constant 
and so useful a care. Had it not been for this, depend upon it I 
would have passed the rest of my days in London: but as long as 
I am loved so earnestly by some people in France, it will be im- 
possible for me to seek for another asylum. Where there is 
friendship, there is our natural soil: come, then, and renew with 
me the ties of that sacred and unalterable virtue. Let not your 
proposal be a transient enthusiasm of a tender soul, but the firm 
resolution of a strong and a virtuous mind. Come, my dear, I con- 
jure you to do it. It is most certain I have but few years to live ; 
do not debar me of the pleasure to pass these moments with you. 
‘ I have written many things which I long to show you. The 
satisfaction a true friend may receive from the communication of 
my thoughts is beyond the vain applause of the public. 
¢ Have you seen the little, and too little, book written by 
Montesquieu, on the decadence of the Romain empire? They call 
it the decadence of Montesquieu. _It is true the book is very far 
from being what it ought to be; but yet there are many things in 
it which deserve to be read, and that makes me angry with the 
author for having so lightly treated of so great a matter. That 
book is full of hints. It is less a book than an ingenious table des 
matieres written in an odd style: but to enlarge fully upon such a 
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subject requires liberty. An author at London may give a full 
career to his thoughts: here he must stint them. We have here 
but the tenth part of our soul. Farewell, my soul is entirely at- 
tached to yours. 

‘ Write me by the next post, at the same address. Let me know 
whether the author of the Pour et Contre is at London. Have you 
any news about literature? Farewell, I am yours for ever.’ — 

© Cirey, 14. Adut, 1738. 

‘I thank you, my dear Tiriot, for all the cares you take upon you, 
and more for your good resolution omittere mirari beatae fumum et 
opes strepitumque Rome, and come to Cirey, where you will see a 
goddess who deserves well your homage, and a friend worthy of 
your heart. That famous Mr, Saunderson is, I think, the blind 
man who so well understands the theory of colours: it is one of 
the prodigies which England bears every day. Pray subscribe 
for me to his book, for the royal paper, and let my name be 
counted amongst the happy readers of his productions. 

‘ Be so kind as to convey to me the works of Cotes and Smith 
as quickly as possible. I have already read all the chapters upon 
the tides, that Mr. Turner and Mr. Bremond have suggested to 
you, for I have by me the Philosophical Transactions: but I am 
not satisfied with those little treatises ; the question is not treated 
fully enough: we want the great Halley’s new observations. 

‘ If Mr. Turner would be so kind as to procure me something 
new about that part of natural philosophy, I should be much 
obliged to him. 

‘ Tell Mr. Turner he should come to Cirey before he returns to 
England, for Cirey is a province of England: Mr. Turner should, 
therefore, come into Cireyshire. 

‘ Farewell, my dear Tiriot, Moussinot will give you the money 
necessary to get our English books. My Lady Emily Newton 
sends her services to you. 

‘ Ily aun diable d’ Anglais qui a fait une trés belle traduction du 
saint Alcoran, précédée d’une préface beaucoup plus belle que tous les 
Alcorans du monde. 

‘ M. Turner devrait vous dire quel est cet honnéte chrétien-la ;: il 
m’a fait Phonneur de m'envoyer son ceuvre ; je voudrais bien lut faire 
présent de mon petit chétif Newtonisme. 

‘ Adieu, mon cher pére Mersenne ; Mersenne, des agréments et des 
choses essentielles. Quand vous embrasserat-je donc ?” 


Our readers, perhaps, will not have expected, any more 
than we did, to find Mons. de Voltaire writing such good 
English; nor to obtain it so well printed in a work from a 
Parisian press. We have in our possession one or two MS. 
letters of the philosopher of Ferney, composed in English, which 
are not such creditable specimens of his attainments in our 
language as those that we have just quoted. Is it to be 
conjectured that the latter have undergone some revision ? 

Although Voltaire composed an introduction to astronomy 
for the use of the Marchioness de Chastelet, which was pub- 
lished under the title Philosophie de Newton, he had at heart 
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a contempt for the sciences, (as Hume had,) and says of 
feaumur ; (p.361.) § F. Reaumur had a pension of sixteen 
thousand francs for having spoilt some iron, broken some 
glass, and dissected some flies. He was well paid.’ 

The greater part of this book can interest only in France: 
but, as Voltaire was, perhaps, an agent of the French court 
sent to this country to concert with Bolingbroke, Atterbury, 
and others, a restoration of the Stuarts, there are portions of 
his life or writings which may throw light on the purposes of 
English parties. 





Art. XI. L’Observateur, &c.: i. e. The Observer, or M. Martin. 
By Picautt-Lesrun. 2 Vols. 12mo. pp.250. Paris. 1820. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 8s. 

N Picautt-Lesron has long been known as a maker 

* of French novels, who has the art of depicting in a 
lively way the manners of his country, and has occasionally 
lifted the veil which a decorous writer holds suspended over 
their imperfections. This novel is not reproachable for in- 
decency, but rather for insipidity. A benevolent old bache- 
lor and his companion quit Paris in a one-horse-chaise, call 
at a village-inn, display great penetration, bestow benevolent 
services, and attach the whole population of the place, mayor, 
priest, steward, inn-keeper, landlady, and milk-girl. By 
degrees, it appears that a Russian nobleman is concealed in 
the carriage, who is in pursuit of an itinerant princess. After 
various adventures, more strange than interesting, and more 
interesting than probable, the fugitive lovers are discovered 
and detained, and the hostile relatives reconciled and assem- 
bled: but, alas! only the comic and inferior personages of 
the story are destined to be happy; the lover Stanislas dies of 

a fever, and the beloved Paula of grief for his loss; and 

the second volume concludes with their funeral obsequies. 
The scene of this adventure shifts from the icy-banks of 

the Neva to the cheerful walks beside the Seine, and affords 
various opportunities for amusing description: but the cha- 
racter of the incidents is too little assorted to our habits to 
render a translation into English a popular and _ profitable 
speculation. The novelist by profession might transplant 
with advantage some of the intrigue, if it were attached to a 
_back-ground Jess uniform and nugatory. Romances, like 
plays, are common property, which it usually answers better 
to plunder than to import. “ Quam parvd sapientid regitur 
mundus,” said the Swedish chancellor Oxenstierna ; and we 
are often tempted to apply a parallel reflection to the com- 

osition of novels, and to exclaim, with how little that is 


valuable these readers are content ! 
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ature there, 514. 

Passengers landed in America in 
the year 1817, numbers of, 
125. 

Penal code of this country, re- 
marks on its revision, 4. 9. 
Penitentiartes, observations on, 
403> | 
Persia, its supposed subversion 
by Russia, and application to 
England for assistance, 523. 

Philadelphia described, 124. 

Plants, in the northern counties 
of England, remarks on their 
geographical distribution, 317. 

Platinum, on combinations of, 
308. : 

Pollio, Asinius, account of, 509. 
His saying on writing against 
Octavius, 26, 

Poor- 
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Poor-rates, observations on, 321. 
Suggestions for employing the 
poor, 324, 325- Poor-rates 
in reality levied on the value 
of land, 425. ’ 

Population, of the provinces of 
South America, 88. Of Brazil, 
go. Of the United States of 
America, 124, 125. 

Proteo-Saurus, account of, 295. 

Provisions, observations on the 
advancement of their price, 
4232. . 

Prussia, her aggrandizement 
advised, 525. 

Punishment, observations on, 
morally considered, 404. 

Pus, on the conversion of, into 
granulations, 286. 

Puzzolana, See Lime. 


Q 
Quadrant, on adjusting the back 
horizon-glass of Hadley’s 
quadrant, 158. 
Quakers, specimens of poems by 
writers of that sect, 243. 269. 


R 

Red Man and Bonaparte, inter- 
view between, 214. 

Reformer, political, character of, 
253+ ee 

Refractions, astronomical, in- 
vestigations of, 164. 

Rent, origin of, and inferences 
from the nature of it, 418. 
Effects of a tax on, 420. 

Respiration, experiments on, 
477+ 488. 

Ribs and Pleura, diseased por- 
tions of, successfully remov- 
ed, 489. 

Richerand, M., his operation for 
removing a part of the ribs 
and pleura, 489. 

Roads, in America, account of, 
119. Antient Roman, 278. 
Robbers in Italy, stories of, 513. 
Rock-crystal, on the methods of 

cutting, 402. 


E X. 


Lome, republic of, history of its 
subversion, 499. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, eulogy on, 
1. Memoir of, 7. Specimen 
of his parliamentary speeches, 
15. 

Iioscoe, Mr., tribute to, by an 
American writer, 203. 

Russia, supposed political views 
of, 522. | 

S 


St. Augustine, in Florida, de- 
scribed, 107. 

Saint Hilaire, M. Geoffroy, on 
the classes of vertebrate ani- 
mals, 476. 488. 

S¢. Kilda, account of that island, 


St. Vincent’s, plantation at, be- 
longing to Sir Wm. Young, 
excellently regulated, 86. 

Salpa, a non-descript, notice of, 
51. 

San Martin, General, character 
of, 93. 

Sand-stone, in the islands of 
Scotland, observations on, 42. 
45, 406. 

Saussure, M. de, on the decom- 
position of Amidine, 288. 

Say, Mr., on the genus Ocythoé, 
290. 

Scarba, island, account of, 49. 

Schlegel, M., his opinion of Eng- 
lish historical works, 498. 

Scipio, verses on the banishment 
of, 309. 

Scotland, proof of the existence 
of forests in, two centuries 
ago, 391. The geology of, 
ably reported by a French 
writer, 493. 

Sea-water, observations on the 
colouring of, 232. On the 
specific gravity and tempera- 
ture of, in different regions, 
292. On its saline contents, 
294. Experiments on, 473. 

Sea-weed, and fish, eaten by cat- 
tle and horses regularly and 
by choice, 175. nole. 

Seil, 
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Seal, island, particulars of, 47. 

Selenium, a new metallic and 
acid substance, 485. 

Sensation, analysis of, 314. 

Shah-nameh, of Ferdoosi, trans- 
lation of that poem into Ger- 
man, 449. 

Shark, Greenland, its insen- 
sibility to pain, and tenacity 
of life, 363. 

Shipping of America, estimate 
of, 379. 

Sicilian Vespers, account of, 444. 

Sicily, particulars respecting, 
280. 

Sijavesh, story of, from Ferdoosi, 


Slate, observations on the po- 
sition of, in the island of 
Luing, 48. 

Snow-stormin Scotland, January, 
1794, described, 265. 

Sonnet, by an American poet, 
313. By Mr. Webb, 330. 
Spence, Lieut., his Minstrelsy of 
Edmund the Wanderer, 313. 
Spirits, evil, observations on 

their supposed existence, 443. 

Spitzbergen, particulars respect- 
ing, 228. 

Staffa, mineralogy of, 43. 

Stamboul, Captive of, account 
and. specimens of that poem, 
246. 

Storm, See Snow-storm. 

Sugar, on the production of, 
from farinaceous substances, 
288. 

Sun, force of its rays reflected 
from ice, 240. 

Sweden, its independence neces- 
sary to Great Britain, 523. 
Sylphs of the Seasons, a poem, 

310. 

Syracuse, some account of, and 

of an antiquarian Abbé there, 


519. 


i 
Taormina,remains of the theatre 


at, 282. Of the Naumachia, 


283. Fine convent at, and 
luxury of its occupants, 515. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
translation of apassage in, 358. 

Taxation, principles of, 423. Ef- 
fects of heavy taxes, 424. 

Tessier, M., on the terms of 
gestation and incubation in 
different animals, 480. 

Test-Act, remarks on, 437. 

Thénard, M., on the combina- 
tion of oxygen with water, 491. 

Thermometer, differential, ac- 
count of, 396. 

Thunder-shower, a sonnet, 330. 

Time, observations on the eftects 
of, 442. 

Tiriot, M., letters to, from 
Voltaire, 540. 

Tory, character of, 252. 

Tragedy, observations on the 
composition of, to make it 
adapted for acting, 53. Spe- 
cimen of Mr. Knowles’s Vir- 
ginius, 55. 

Trap-vein, remarkable, account 
of, 178. 

Travelling abroad, remarks on 
its effects, 374. 

Trotter, John, memoirs and cha- 
racter of, 32. 3 

Turkey, its danger from the de- 
signs of Russia, 523. 


V 

Vertebrate animals, onthe classes 
of, 476. 

Vicat, M., on the different sorts 
of lime used in building, 481. 

Vince, Mr., his proofs of the bi- 
nomial theorem, 159. Ona 
water-spout, 161. 

Violet, asonnet, 331. 

Voliaire, M. de, specimens of 
his English letters, 540. 

Vomiting, observations on the 
power of, 478. 


WwW 
Wall, natural, in North Carolina, 


description of, 490. 
; Walrus 
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Walrus, probably mistaken for a 
Mermaid, 362. 

Wandering Jew, an essay, 372. 

Washington city described, 124. 

Water-spout, account of, 161. 

Wellesleys, antient seat of that 
family in Ireland sold and ne- 

lected, 33. 

Whale, common, particulars in 
the natural history of, 361. 
Account of the whale-fishery, 
304: Dangers of, 365. 

Whig, character of, 253. 

Wollaston, Dr., on cutting rock- 

crystal for micrometers, 402. 


END OF VOL. XCIIIe 


Woman, hoart of, verses on, 


434+ 


Y. 
Young, Sir William, his plant- 
ation at St. Vineent’s excel- 
lently conducted, 86. 
lndles, explanation of, 205. 
note. 


Z 
Zerdusht, account of, 459. 
Zohak, story of, from the Shah- 
nameh, 451. 
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